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LIBRARY PROGRESS IN THE SOUTH, 1936-42 


TOMMIE DORA BARKER 


there has probably been no single area that has enlisted his 

continuing interest and untiring efforts more than the field 
of library development in the South. Any record of library progress in 
that section, therefore, serves to honor one who has contributed so 
largely to the library progress made in the southern region in the last 
thirty-five or more years. 

In 1936 the writer made a report' on the status of library develop- 
ment in the South as of that date. It is the purpose of this article to 
record the significant progress that has been made in the years since 
that report was written. Limitations of space will necessarily confine 
the record to the highlights of the period. 

The significant developments may be grouped under the following 
heads: (1) library extension; (2) college and university libraries; (3) 
education for librarianship; (4) school libraries; and (5) library service 
to Negroes. Notable progress has been made in the broad field of li- 
brary extension through the expansion of state agencies, state aid, the 
establishment of new county and regional libraries, demonstrations 
and experiments with varied types of larger units of library service, 
new legislation, organized citizen interest, and library projects of the 
Work Projects Administration. 

In 1936 five states were without active state library extension agen- 
cies; today South Carolina remains the only state without an active 
agency. A new agency was created and became active in Alabama in 
1939; the Arkansas Library Commission received its first appropria- 
tion in 1937; a field worker was added to the Florida State Library in 
1940; a Division of Libraries was established in the Department of 
Education in Tennessee in 1937 to co-ordinate all library activities, and, 
while full application of the act has not been made, the staff has been 
increased and advisory service expanded; and the West Virginia Li- 

*T. D. Barker, Libraries of the South: a report on developments, 1930-1935 (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1936). States included: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 


Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, West Virginia. 
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brary Commission received its first appropriation in 1941, and its ex- 
ecutive secretary began work on March 16, 1942. A survey of the Texas 
State Library? has been the basis for an aggressive legislative cam- 
paign by the librarians and citizen groups of the state. While it is 
evident that substantial progress has been made in initiating active 
extension work on the state level, the funds available remain totally 
inadequate for the task to be done. 

Three states, however—Arkansas, Louisiana, and North Carolina— 
have been successful in securing state aid for libraries. Aside from the 
immediate results of greatly extending the areas of library service, the 
acceptance of the policy of state aid for libraries by these states is an 
achievement of tremendous importance, for studies made in recent 
years have clearly shown that complete library “‘coverage” in the 
South could not be achieved through local resources alone. The experi- 
ence of these states is demonstrating, moreover, that state aid is also 
a stimulant to local effort. A recent report from North Carolina states 
that “since July 1, 1941, increases in local and county library funds 
equal the $100,000 appropriated by the state for 1941-1942.’"3 The 
formulas for the administration of state aid and the newer patterns 
of service developing on the local level are also of great significance 
in setting new directions for the future. 

Even with the limited amounts available, the results are impres- 
sive in all three states. The Arkansas Library Commission received 
$100,000 for the biennium 1937-39, of which $64,600 was for aid to 
county libraries. The appropriation was renewed for 1939-41 and was 
increased to $120,000 for 1941-43. By February, 1942, nineteen new 
county libraries had been established through the stimulus of state 
aid, and several more were in process of organization. Grants are 
made for books and personnel under conditions set by the commis- 
sion, which include local support and standards for local personnel 
employed. Larger initial grants are made to new counties with con- 
tinuing grants in smaller amounts after the first two years. The Louisi- 
ana Library Commission received $200,000 for the biennium 1938-49, 
of which $100,000 was for regional and parish demonstrations. The 
appropriation was renewed for 1940-42 for $200,760. The plan adopt- 
ed by the Louisiana Library Commission is to use funds for parish and 

2 C. B. Lester and P. A. T. Noon, “Report of a survey of the Texas State Library 
for the Texas Library and Historical Commission, July, 1940” (Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1940). (Mimeographed.) 

' og Reid, “The first six months of state aid,” North Carolina libraries, | 
1942), $. 
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regional demonstrations under the supervision of the commission and 
in co-operation with parish library boards. At the end of the demon- 
stration period the parishes are expected to hold an election for a li- 
brary tax or to make an appropriation from general funds for the con- 
tinued support of the service. Nine demonstrations involving twelve 
parishes have been conducted or are in process, seven of which have 
made the transition to a permanent status with local support. North 
Carolina’s state aid is $200,000 for 1941-43. It is administered by the 
State Library Commission and is to be used for “promoting, aiding 
and equalizing public library service.” Under the rules adopted by 
the commission, each county that presents a satisfactory plan for 
county-wide application of state aid receives $goo the first year. New 
appropriations or increased appropriations are required. Funds be- 
came available July 1, 1941. During the first six months fifty-eight 
counties qualified for state aid, and the number of people in the state 
without library service was reduced by half, which meant that 750,000 
people were brought within the service area of libraries for the first 
time. The counties had through March, 1942, to qualify for aid for 
the current year. After that date unallocated funds were to be re-allo- 
cated to participating counties. 

Both Louisiana and North Carolina are experimenting with forms 
of regional organization. Louisiana has had a tri-parish demonstration 
and a bi-parish demonstration. Neither has so far been established 
on a permanent basis. In North Carolina two regional libraries have 
been established, in each of which three counties have unified library 
services under a regional board and a regional librarian with a pooling 
of resources and personnel. Other regions are in process of organiza- 
tion with complete pooling of resources, while others are developing 
with limited areas of co-operation, such as the sharing of one librarian 
and the purchase and use of a bookmobile by two or more counties. 

Experiments with larger units of service are in process in other 
areas, notably those under the auspices of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. Seven regional libraries in four states—Alabama, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee—and including twenty-four counties, 
have developed in co-operation with and through the stimulus of the 
T.V.A., in the years 1937-41, inclusive. In each case the pattern of 
co-operation has been adapted to the given situation; but participat- 
ing or contracting parties have included in addition to the T.V.A.— 
though not all in every case—local libraries, counties, county boards 
of education, state library agencies, state departments of education, 
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the W.P.A., and, in two instances, state educational institutions—a 
teachers college and a junior college. These regional library experi- 
ments may be called by-products of the employee training program 
of the T.V.A. Provision of library service to T.V.A. employees and 
their families is a part of this program. It is the policy of the T.V.A. to 
work through local agencies, wherever possible, in order to stimulate 
and strengthen them, rather than to set up a competing service. In 
providing library service for its employees, therefore, the purpose has 
been to organize the service in such a way that the local organization 
may be able to continue the service after T.V.A. activity and partici- 
pation are completed. The first region organized—the Northeast Ala- 
bama Regional Library Service at Huntsville—was continued with 
local support when the T.V.A. withdrew on the completion of con- 
struction work in that area. It is too soon to forecast the future of the 
other regional experiments, as the T.V.A. is still participating in their 
support. The permanence of the Nantahala Regional Library in North 
Carolina seems assured, however, as the three participating counties 
have each voted a library tax and are sharing in the state-aid fund. 

Two regional libraries have been organized in Virginia: the Tide- 
water Regional Public Library, involving eight counties, and the Rad- 
ford Area Public Library, involving two counties. Participating agen- 
cies are county supervisors, local school and library authorities, and 
W.P.A. A regional demonstration involving three counties is in prog- 
ress in Georgia under the W.P.A., with state and local agencies par- 
ticipating. In all, there are sixteen areas in the states under review, 
each involving from two to eight counties and aggregating fifty-five or 
more counties, where some form of intergovernmental co-operation in 
library service has been tried or is now in operation. 

A prerequisite for co-operation between governmental units of the 
type just described is appropriate permissive legislation. The states 
under review have been zealous in promoting new and revised legisla- 
tion to meet the changing needs. In Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Virginia, and West Virginia, legislation has been passed 
to facilitate the establishment of local libraries and to provide for co- 
operation between the various agencies and units of government. 

Librarians have continued to recognize the need for organized citi- 
zen support of library programs. In 1936 North Carolina and South 
Carolina had formal citizen library organizations on a state-wide basis. 
Since 1936 five states—Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, and 
West Virginia—have set up state citizen organizations in some form. 
In Louisiana and North Carolina these organizations have been credit- 
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ed with playing a major role in securing state aid for libraries, and the 
citizen organizations have been active in other states in campaigns for 
state aid. Library planks have appeared in party platforms in two 
states: in Texas in the Republican party platform and in North Caro- 
lina in the Democratic party platform. 

Any review of library extension in recent years in the South must 
take into account the contribution of the W.P.A. through the several 
state-wide library projects. Space does not permit the enumeration 
of figures. The results have varied from state to state, but, limited as 
these library programs have been when measured by accepted library 
standards, they have been the means of bringing books to read to 
thousands of people for the first time as a public service and are thus 
helping to lay a foundation on which to build for permanent service. 
The scene is changing so rapidly that up-to-date figures are not avail- 
able to show numerically how these activities in the field of library 
extension have affected the accessibility of public library service in 
the South today. A suggestion as to results is afforded by the fact 
that, where in 1936 there were 52 counties appropriating as much as 
$1,000 annually for county service, there were in February, 1942, 
counties to the number of 247 that were listed “with annual county 
or regional and/or state appropriations of at least $1,000.”"4 As impor- 
tant as the extension of library service to those heretofore without it is 
the promise for the future implicit in these activities. The precedent 
established by state aid, the extension of service to new areas, the 
stimulation of local effort, the experimentation in the varied types of 
regional units, and the body of resourceful and imaginative librarians 
that are being brought into the service may reasonably be expected to 
carry forward the program with a gathering momentum and with re- 
sults that will be cumulative. Impressive progress can also be recorded 
for the period for college and university libraries through additions to 
their book and other resources, the erection of new buildings, the fur- 
ther development of regional centers for research through union cata- 
logs, and the acquisition of other bibliographical tools and the collec- 
tion of research materials. 

A comparison of the statistics for thirty-five of the larger college 
and university libraries for 1935-36 and for 1940-415 gives some meas- 


‘American Library Association, Public Library Division, “County and regional 
libraries” (Chicago: American Library Association, 1942). (Mimeographed.) 

5]. A. McMillen (comp.), Statistics of southern college and university libraries, 1935- 
36 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University, 1937), and Statistics,...., 19¢0-¢1 
(1941). 
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ure of the progress made. For 1935-36 these libraries reported a total 
ownership of 4,620,322 volumes; 277,525 volumes added during the 
year; $666,624.35 spent for books; a total of $719,991.70 expended 
for library services. For the year 1940-41 these same libraries report 
a total ownership of 6,650,606 volumes, a gain of 44 per cent over 
1935-36; 367,004 volumes added during the year, a gain of 33 per 
cent; $878,612.30 spent for books, a gain of 32 per cent; a total of 
$1,160,124.16 expended for library services, a gain of 61 per cent. 
Many colleges and universities have shared in grants made from foun- 
dations. Fifty-two state and technological colleges, teachers colleges, 
and junior colleges have received $225,000 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York for books. Four universities have received $34,000 
for aid in technical services, and the Joint University Libraries at 
Nashville received $250,000 toward endowment. The General Educa- 
tion Board has made grants for library purposes, approximating 
$250,090, to some seventeen or more institutions for books, personnel, 
fellowships, surveys, and technical services. The Joint University Li- 
braries at Nashville have received from the same source $1,000,000 for 
a library building, and additional grants for a union catalog of Nash- 
ville libraries, for acquiring a Library of Congress depository card 
catalog, and for the purchase of basic book apparatus. Emory Uni- 
versity has received, also from the same source, a grant of $2,000,000 
in which the library will share. The Joint University Libraries have 
raised from other sources $1,000,000 for endowment. During the same 
period the library of Emory University has received $80,000 for books 
from the Lewis H. Beck Foundation. New library buildings have been 
provided for the universities of Virginia, South Carolina, Alabama, Tu- 
lane, Chattanooga, and the Joint University Libraries at Nashville. 

Many of the plans for developing regional centers of research and 
for co-operative agreements among libraries in the collection of re- 
search materials, which had hardly reached the blueprint stage in 
1936, have been initiated or carried to completion. The union catalog 
for the Atlanta-Athens area, involving the listing of the holdings of 
some eighteen libraries, is nearing completion. One catalog will be 
located at Emory University and a duplicate at the University of 
Georgia, so that students engaged in scholarly research will be able to 
locate quickly all printed resources available in the area. It will also 
prevent unnecessary duplication of acquisitions among the co-operat- 
ing libraries. 

Reference has already been made to the union catalog of the hold- 
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ings of the larger libraries of Nashville, now housed in the new Joint 
University Libraries. The Joint University Libraries, serving Vander- 
bilt, Peabody, and Scarritt, are an outstanding example of co-opera- 
tion and represent a new departure in joint ownership and control of a 
library, designed to serve three independent educational institutions. 

A somewhat similar development in co-operation has culminated in 
New Orleans in the new Tulane University library building, which 
brings together the book resources of Howard Memorial Library, Tu- 
lane University, and Newcomb College. Co-operation is also being 
further extended among the larger libraries of Louisiana in the acquisi- 
tion of costly materials. 

Co-operation in the Duke-Carolina area has been carried further, 
particularly in the building-up of document collections and in extend- 
ing the scope of the Duke University author catalog at the University 
of North Carolina to include all books of a research nature in North 
Carolina libraries. Co-operation has been extended further afield in 
a grant of $75,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation to Duke—North 
Carolina-Tulane to purchase books dealing with the life and literature 
of Latin Americans, each institution to purchase materials in the areas 
agreed upon by the three institutions. 

Space does not permit more than a reference to the gains in the 
acquisition of research materials, which are described more fully in 
the three articles by Downs in the Library quarierly.6 The record is an 
impressive one, however, and covers printed materials in a wide range 
of subject fields, as well as a wealth of manuscript material. “After 
generations of neglect,” writes Mr. Downs, “the southern states are 
taking the lead in the preservation of manuscript records and other 
materials bearing on their history.” 

Surveys have been made of the libraries of three state universities— 
Florida,’ Georgia,*® and Mississippi*—and reorganization and develop- 


*R. B. Downs, “Notable materials added to American libraries, 1938-39,” Library 
quarterly, X (1940), 157-91; “Notable materials . . . . , 1939-40,” XI (1941), 257-301; 
and “Notable materials . . . . , 1940-41,”” XII (1942), 175-220. 

7L.R. Wilson, A. F. Kuhlman, and G. R. Lyle, “Report of a survey of the University 
of Florida Library for the University of Florida, February-May, 1940” (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1940). (Mimeographed.) 

* L. R. Wilson, Harvie Branscomb, R. M. Dunbar, and G. R. Lyle, “Report of a sur- 
vey of the University of Georgia Library for the University of Georgia, September- 
December, 1938” (Chicago: American Library Association, 1939). (Mimeographed.) 

9A. F. Kuhiman, “Report of a survey of the University of Mississippi Library for 
the University of Mississippi” (University, Miss., 1940). (Mimeographed.) 
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ments are in progress in line with the plans projected. The college and 
university libraries, on the whole, present a heartening record of prog- 
ress. No library has as yet, however, as many as 1,000,000 volumes, 
and only two in the area have passed the 500,000-volume mark. 

In the field of education for librarianship two schools have been 
added to the list of those accredited by the A.L.A.: the departments 
of library science of William and Mary and of the Texas State College 
for Women. Both schools emphasize service in schools and colleges. 
Three already existing schools have received grants for endowment or 
support: Emory and North Carolina have each received $100,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation, and Peabody, $100,000 from the Gen- 
eral Education Board. Hampton Library School for Negroes was dis- 
continued in 1939 and a new school of library service established at 
Atlanta University in 1941, with a grant for endowment of $150,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation. A survey of library personnel and 
training in Tennessee** and one on the need for a library school for 
Negroes in the South"* were made under the auspices of the A.L.A. 
Board of Education for Librarianship. 

There have been additions to the list of institutions offering training 
for school librarians and teacher-librarians under the standards of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. There has 
been experimentation with internships in the T.V.A. Institutes in 
county and regional library service have been held at Emory and Loui- 
siana. The status of librarianship has been further protected by the 
passing of certification laws in Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Virginia. And, finally, a southern conference on library education is 
in process of organization, with the avowed purpose of improving the 
standards of training of professional workers in all types of libraries. 

The development of school libraries has gone forward at an ac- 
celerated rate under the impetus of state supervision, state aid, state 
standards, and trained library personnel in the individual schools. 
There have been two losses and one gain in state school library super- 
visors: Alabama has so far failed to replace the supervisor who re- 
signed in 1940, and Kentucky failed to continue the position of super- 
visor after the expiration of the initial grant for its support from the 
General Education Board. Partial compensation was made in Georgia, 


70 E, M. Witmer, Library personnel and training agencies in Tennessee (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1941). 

11 T, D. Barker, “Memorandum on the need in the South for a library school or 
schools for Negroes” (Chicago: American Library Association, 1939). (Mimeographed.) 
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however, by the appointment of a supervisor in 1937. Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia have pro- 
vided state aid for school libraries in substantial amounts: Alabama, 
$90,000 for 1939-40; Georgia, $400,000 from 1937 to 1941; Louisiana, 
$250,000-$300,000 a year for three years from 1937 to 1940; North 
Carolina, $50,0co for 1938; Tennessee, approximately $265,000 from 
1937 to 1941; Virginia, $300,000 from 1938 to 1941. As the funds in 
Georgia, Tennessee, and Virginia were given on a matching basis, it 
means that much more than the total of these amounts was spent for 
school library books. The practice of pooling the book resources of 
the schools, especially on the elementary-school level, into county 
circulating school libraries has been greatly extended, notably in 
Tennessee and Virginia. Every state has one agency or more for the 
training of school librarians. Ninety-two per cent of the high schools 
accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools are reported as meeting the standards for the training of the 
librarian in 1940-41. 

Significant happenings in all areas of library service to Negroes can 
be reported. Space permits the listing of only a few which seem of out- 
standing significance. Most important in the public library field is the 
publication of Dr. Eliza Atkins Gleason’s book, The southern Negro 
and the public library.” In the analysis of the legal handicaps imposed 
by statutes and court decisions, the methods of control and organiza- 
tion of library service to Negroes in local units of government, the 
financial support accorded, and the amount of service given, the au- 
thor has made available a body of information fundamental to the 
future planning of library service to Negroes. 

Reference has been made to the opening of the school of library 
service at Atlanta University in 1941, of which Dr. Gleason has be- 
come the director. The announcement of the organization of the school 
was the background for a conference’? held at the University in 
March, 1941, to consider the library needs of the Negro group. Among 
those present at this conference were the presidents and the librarians 
of the colleges that had received in 1940 grants for books from the 
Carnegie Corporation. Twenty-three colleges in the states under re- 
view received grants of $82,000 to be expended over a three-year peri- 


2 Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. 

"3 Library conference; held under the auspices of the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
and the General Education Board, March 14-15, 19g1 (Atlanta: Atlanta University, 
1941). 
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od. Some dozen or more colleges or universities have also received 
grants, approximating $300,000, from the General Education Board, 
for books, buildings, fellowships, equipment, or technical services. 

In the school library field there has been encouraging progress in 
the training of school librarians and teacher-librarians. A special train- 
ing program extending from 1936 to 1939 was conducted under the 
auspices of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and the American Library Association, with a grant from the 
General Education Board. Twelve semester-hours of work were of- 
fered in successive summers at Atlanta University, Fisk, Hampton, 
and Prairie View. The records show that 97 students completed six 
semester-hours of work and 182 students the twelve-semester-hour 
program. The program of training has been continued at the four in- 
stitutions; and other colleges are developing training programs, not- 
ably the North Carolina College for Negroes and the Virginia State 
College for Negroes, each of which has organized a thirty-semester- 
hour curriculum. 

Such, in brief review, have been some of the significant develop- 
ments in the southern library scene in the last six years. They show a 
substantial measure of accomplishment on a number of fronts and 
give the foundation for new points of departure and new directions 


for planning and effort, which, if pursued with vigor, should lessen 
the existing inequalities in library service between the South and other 
regions, between whites and Negroes, between the urban and the rural 
population, and between the scholars and students of one institution 
and those of another. 





PRIVATE BOOK COLLECTORS OF THE CHICAGO 
AREA: A BRIEF REVIEW 


J. CHRISTIAN BAY’ 


cago much as it did elsewhere, in an effort of some thoughtful 

individuals to enlighten themselves and to preserve past and 
contemporary evidence sustaining records of fact and memory. Long 
before the fire of 1871 a considerable mass of books, papers, and other 
relics were assembled at the instance of the Chicago Historical Society, 
and even after the Great Fire had destroyed this harvest a second 
gleaning, not negligible, was possible. The preserving forces of those 
days—the men of action and of foresight who took a hand in public 
affairs—earned much still unrecorded praise. Four of our governors 
are authors of very creditable histories of this state, and many of our 
judges, our editors, our bankers, and even our businessmen proved 
themselves most efficient protectors of records, papers, letters, and 
other documents, which time and again proved essential for the pur- 
pose of critical historical studies. 

It is not quite impossible for anybody capable of analyzing bio- 
graphical detail to determine the literary preferences of those of our 
early settlers who paid attention to books. The aggregate influence of 
the resultant enlightenment made it possible for Francis Browne 
(1843-1913) to establish here, as early as 1880, the Dia/, a critical 
literary paper of the highest order, unequaled anywhere for sound 
judgment and analytical acumen. This wholesome paper continued 
uninterruptedly here in Chicago until 1918, Browne having died in 
1913, and then passed into the hands of the Dial Publishing Company 
in New York. The continuation compares with the original Dia/ as 
the original Life with its contemporary namesake. I do not hesitate 
to assert most emphatically that when the Dia/ moved out of Chicago, 
the western note in higher literary criticism passed and was lost. The 
Chicago record, with Eugene Field as its literary and bookish colum- 
nist, for years helped greatly to guide public opinion in the province 
of books. 

Under the broad wing of Browne grew a zest for writing and pub- 
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Poems book collecting naturally began and developed in Chi- 
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lishing. Hamlin Garland came out of Boston and preached his whole- 
some gospel of provincial values. Dreiser flourished his pen, prepara- 
tory to putting it in action, and Henry Fuller bloomed out as a meticu- 
lous, although indefinitely localized, fictionist. Emerson Hough, the 
conscientious interpreter of our golden period in western life—the 
cattle-trail days, the outlaw periods, and the drama of land exploita- 
tion—worked among us, spreading western enlightenment with a 
prodigal hand. Publishers arose out of the ranks of book lovers in the 
firms of Stone and Kimball, Way and Williams, and F. W. Schulte, 
and A. C. McClurg found firm footing. Schulte clung exclusively and 
passionately to his mid-west program, manifested by the symbol of 
the sunflower which adorned the spine of his books. 

As already indicated, it was Eugene Field who first struck the note 
of pure and purposeful book collecting amid Chicago amateurs of the 
fine arts. It implied only a personal function, the assertion of one’s 
preferences, preparing ammunition for thought and fancy, without 
social or bibliographical responsibilities. Chicago libraries at that 
time, fifty years ago, were in a state of adolescence or just coming into 
existence; we stood in this respect as did New York before the coming 
of Lenox and Astor. The writer remembers the day when our city 
became electrified by the exhibition in McClurg’s window of a copy of 
David Copperfield inscribed on the title-page by the author to his sister 
Letitia. The book was marked “$750.00”—plainly an immoral price 
for a book. People glared, newspapers made comment, our modest 
amateurs de livres shuddered. Nevertheless, the book was absorbed and 
went out of circulation for many years. The ferment had begun to act. 

Private book collecting in Chicago in those times had been whimsi- 
cally apostrophized, in spite of Eugene Field, by occasional sinister 
allusions. One, aired by the Boston transcript, was to the effect that 
when a certain Chicago capitalist died and his estate came up for 
valuation, the appointments of his “library” had been assessed at 
$36,000, his books at $300. If this were true, it was not prophetic of 
Chicago’s future. 


There was in the early nineties an approach to a local (western) re- 
vival in literature and art. It implied the conscious assertion of the 
“Middle Border,” as Hamlin Garland termed the region explored by 
himself in artistic utterance. Garland was supported in this effort by 
Eugene and Roswell Field, Henry Fuller, Lorado Taft, and other 
artists, fictionists, and veritists, who believed that local landscapes, 
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the morning glow, and the sunset prophesy and regional forms of life 
and struggle would determine the tones of western art, satisfy the 
people of this province, and divert their attention from the pale blue 
tint of eastern aesthetics. This naissance was delayed for the same 
reason that operated in removing all sailing craft from our central 
lakes, and to this day we cannot find in any Chicago library a compre- 
hensive and respectable collection of books typical of our life on the 
Middle Border. They never attracted deserved academic considera- 
tion until the publication of my slight paper, Scarce and beautiful im- 
prints of Chicago (1922), when Harvard and Yale began to check their 
holdings against even my fragmentary enumeration and to cover their 
lacunae. Meanwhile, Theodore Robinson, of Elgin, and William 
Douglas had quietly surveyed the field and formed very good collec- 
tions of the best of the Chicago region, but when they died their hold- 
ings were scattered. I examined the collections of both these men. 
Each would have been an ornament to any institution interested in 
western forms of life. Each contained the best efforts of early Chicago 
and middle western historians and humanists and, in addition, many 
small and seemingly insignificant books which helped to give tone to 
the symphony of Chicago. 

The Caxton Club, the Chicago Literary Club, and the Dofobs Club 
greatly helped to crystallize taste and preference among Chicago book- 
men. They were forecast by Eugene Field, whose Love affairs of a 
bibliomaniac and various “‘bibliosophic”’ poems acted as an invitation 
to a merry dance around the altar of bookish gods and demigods, the 
tune being struck from day to day for many years by Field’s unfor- 
gettable “Sharps and flats.” 

Purposeful, systematic, sustained book collecting selects anywhere 
its devotees without regard to any other factor than the needs of the 
individual. Purchasing power, or wealth, is as incidental in this respect 
as upbringing and education. The example of others may operate, and 
probably did so here in Chicago, in whose life many more thoughtful 
and enlightened persons entered than our city commonly is credited 
with sustaining. These and the people in general for many years did 
not enjoy adequate public libraries. But books were needed—first ne- 
cessities, later perhaps also legitimate bookish luxuries—and so pri- 
vate libraries came into being. 


Probably the most dramatic figure among Chicago amateurs was 
Charles Frederick Gunther (1837-1920), literally a collector of col- 
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lections. He amassed antiques, historical furniture, paintings and en- 
gravings, books and manuscripts, and a variety of spectacular objects 
of curiosity suited for exhibition in his place of business. His chief in- 
terest centered upon Abraham Lincoln, and in time his famous hold- 
ings in this and other fields—mainly letters and manuscripts—passed 
into the hands of Oliver Barrett, who developed them further, not 
forgetful of the many side lights which are concerned with practically 
all historical Lincoln associations. Gunther also amassed numerous 
incunabula, most of which after his death found a permanent resting 
place in the Huntington Library. An exquisite twelfth-century Cis- 
tercian antiphonary was acquired by Dom Edmond M. Obrecht, of 
Gethsemane, Kentucky. A complete copy, in exquisite condition, of 
the Canozius Aristotle (Padua, 1472-74), rubricated and illumined, 
went to William Clark, of San Matteo. It was found in a garage, in a 
packing box, after Gunther’s death. Many of his Americana remained 
in Chicago. 

Edward Everett Ayer (1841-1927) was unique among Chicago 
bookmen by the wide views he held not only of the necessary scope 
of his collecting activities but also of his duties to posterity, as dic- 
tated by his conscience. The story of his life and influence has been 
told elaborately by Lockwood and more briefly by myself. The Ayer 
Collection of American historical sources in the Newberry Library and 
the Ayer Ornithological Collection in the Field Museum are the prin- 
cipal monuments to his energy, but beyond these results of his work 
reaches his motive of will and spirit. Ayer naturally rejoiced in the 
success which met his efforts as a businessman and a bookman, but 
this achievement was wholly overshadowed by the consideration that 
he himself had been singularly fortunate in that his associates in the 
administration of the Newberry Library, the Field Museum, and the 
Art Institute had permitted him to follow his ideal and to collect 
books and objects of art for the ultimate benefit of the public. No col- 
lector ever effaced himself more completely than Ayer in this his task 
of happiness. He did not contemplate extending the favor of gifts and 
endowments; he considered himself favored by their acceptance. His 
Prescott is famous and also his two “eyes” of New England. He em- 
embraced by his sympathy our East and West equally, and his per- 
sonal history is typical of our best traditions. 

The three Chicago institutions which benefited by the idealism of 
this great man responded readily to his hopes and wishes. There is 
no better bibliography of books on birds than John Todd Zimmer's 
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Catalogue of the Edward E. Ayer Ornithological Library, published by 
the Field Museum in 1926. But even when we wander into compara- 
tively remote libraries and museums here and there, we may find 
some museum objects or some needed collection of books which has 
been provided by Ayer. This is true of the Northwestern Military and 
Naval Academy of Geneva, Illinois, where a general and reference col- 
lection witnesses the generosity of the practical idealist, whose summer 
home for many years stood in close proximity. 

The library of James W. Ellsworth (1849-1925) reflected its owner’s 
interest in fine printing. It included a copy on paper of the Gutenberg 
Bible and was ultimately sold and redistributed. 

The example of Ayer as a student of historical sources affected his 
friend, George Manierre (1845-1924), who specialized in local history 
and our Civil War in a conservative way. He had many important 
rarities but usually yielded to Ayer any unique pieces, such as it would 
be treasonable to withhold from ultimate public use. “George,” Ayer 
would say time and again, ‘‘you cannot help yielding that book to me. 
Remember, my collection is intended for the children of our genera- 
tion. 

Americana, especially western history and exploration, also formed 
the vital care of interest of George Paullin (1864-1933), a careful col- 
lector and a great enthusiast over the virtues of the Mississippi Valley 
and her people, past and present. He possessed some unique classics, 
such as John W. Audubon’s J//ustrated notes of an expedition through 
Mexico and California (1852), the introuvable Scammon reports, and 
very many Chicago and other Illinois imprints interesting by their 
contents. Paullin firmly believed that the first Chicago imprint was a 
blank bank cheque but never succeeded in proving his point or in lo- 
cating the imprint. 

Close to Ayer ranks Dr. Frank Wakeley Gunsaulus (1856-1921), 
clergyman and author and in his day a friend of all friends of books. 
Whether Dr. Gunsaulus was born with the instinct or happened to be 
infected by the bacillus librorum through Eugene Field never will be 
known, but history and tradition bloomed and bore fruit in his garden, 
and Field duly immortalized his bookish exploits and those of the 
Rev. Dr. Frank Bristol. The two, Gunsaulus and Bristol, with Field 
hovering near as a benevolent Mephisto, jointly resorted to all kinds 
of gay bookish exploits before, during, and after the turn of this cen- 
tury. All three were confessedly poor, but the two “friars,” as Field 
termed them, nevertheless not only amassed considerable libraries of 
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humana and humaniora but are credited with large and valuable gifts 
to the Ryerson and other libraries in Chicago. “Friar Gonsol” and 
“Friar Francis” for years inspired the “saints’ and sinners’ corner” in 
McClurg’s bookstore on Wabash Avenue, where bookish and literary 
men met and compared notes in mutual sympathy and essayed upon 
one another innocent and poetic pranks. 

Cyrus Hall McCormick (1859-1936) began his excursion in the 
field of rare and fundamental books with an effort to assemble some 
of the most important original printed documents on Virginia, our 
cardinal province. A small but exceedingly choice collection, by which 
the Princeton University Library, I believe, benefited, was the result. 
It includes several key pieces from the Percy (Northumberland) sale. 
McCormick had a quick and sure eye for genuine values and in time 
took an interest in other fields, especially western travel and explora- 
tion, always emphasizing permanence before incidence. Personally, he 
keenly enjoyed reading the ancient evidence of the forces which went 
into the upbuilding of our nation during the Colonial days. 

The John M. Wrenn collection, now part of the library of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and the Wing Foundation, a department of the New- 
berry Library, are so well known and have been described so often 
that a bare mention of them here will suffice. Col. Wrenn specialized, 
as the printed catalog of his library shows, in British literary classics. 
His taste and direction held scholarship and comprehensive under- 
standing. He had the advice and cultivated the experience of the now 
quite sufficiently maligned Thomas B. Wise, without whose learning 
not even the William T. H. Howe collection would approach the char- 
acter of a unit. 

Wing cultivated examples of classical and other fine printing and 
illustration and, unlike Wrenn or Spoor, minded the needs of the New- 
berry Library by establishing there the foundation which carries his 
name. No institution could fulfil the purpose of this bequest better 
than did the directors, librarian, and curators of the Newberry. 

Contemporary with Wrenn was Patrick A. Valentine (1861-1916), 
an ardent collector of modern English classics, British and American, 
famed as the owner of the Sonnets from the Portuguese in the original 
manuscript. 

Horace Hawes Martin (1855-1925), while not a confessed collector, 
although he gradually brought together a “gentleman’s library” of 
nearly 50,000 volumes, deserves mention because he probably fulfilled 
better than most the function of a bookman serving as a library trus- 
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tee. His knowledge of books, editions, and issues, his selective sense, 
and his prodigious memory in the field of history and biography and of 
the coherence of great books were unusual if not unique among us. 
Although Martin professed no scholarship except in law, he should be 
remembered as a most eminent judge of those books by which is per- 
petuated the knowledge of our essential traditions in significant liter- 
ary and historical work. Mr. Martin extended this knowledge to edi- 
tions, editors, critical apparatus, and commentary. 

Akin in spirit to Dr. Gunsaulus was Dr. Otto Leopold Schmidt 
(1863-1935), one of our most useful citizens, a scholar in medicine, a 
devotee to history, and an assiduous bookman. His library of about 
70,000 volumes reflected these interests. But, apart from this, Dr. 
Schmidt for many years made very considerable donations to our Chi- 
cago libraries and many other institutions, usually important and ex- 
pensive books and manuscripts. Individual scholars and students rare- 
ly appealed to him in vain; he also supported publications that would 
not pay for themselves. Incidental, as all his efforts were, to his work 
in his medical specialty, Dr. Schmidt contrived to serve on innumer- 
able committees and boards involving our public welfare. He always 
found time for such service and for assigning uses for the books he 
understood and loved. The bulk of his Americana now may be found 
in the Chicago Historical Society. His collection of literature on the 
arctic and antarctic countries came to the John Crerar Library, as did 
much of his medical-research material. The University of Illinois also 
had its share. Unlike Ayer, Dr. Schmidt did not confessedly acquire 
his books and his enormous holdings of manuscripts and autographs 
with a view to their ultimate public use, except when he definitely met 
the special needs or wishes of some institution. He made his choice by 
instinct. Wherever a volume bearing his bookplate turns up in the 
future this instinct will remain as confirmed as will the memory of a 
lovable, devoted champion of true demophily remain in our civic an- 
nals. 

Edwin Nathan Lapham (1850-1910) during the nineties quietly 
brought together a fine array of notable English books of the Victorian 
era. His copy of Pickwick, well known in bibliologic annals, was origi- 
nally bought from George D. Smith for $800, later absorbed by the 
Wallace collection, and finally captured by Charles Clark at the Wal- 
lace sale. 

Both Owen Franklin Aldis (1853-1925) and Alfred Landon Baker 
(1859-1927), successful men of affairs, manifested an interest in first 
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editions of American authors and covered the field comprehensively. 
The library of Aldis fell to the share of Yale University, while that of 
Baker was scattered. None of these men collected spectacularly, but 
each took a genuine interest in the literary sources of our land, without 
leaning toward those provincial preferences which, while gratifying, 
may dull one’s sense of national types and trends. 

Francis S. Peabody (1859-1922) came into the fold of book collec- 
tors by accident—in taking over a private library as part of an estate. 
The books had no special significance, but Peabody looked into them 
and presently found his inspiration in Robert Louis Stevenson’s Treas- 
ure Island. This was the beginning of a Stevenson collection equaled 
by few and overshadowed not even by that of John A. Spoor, which 
was built up simultaneously. The books and pamphlets were not diffi- 
cult to obtain then; but Peabody gradually amassed a wealth of Stev- 
enson manuscripts which at that time (1900-1920) clamored for com- 
petition among collectors, although Penny whistles, the chrysalis of 
A child’s garden of verses, at no time has gone begging for recognition. 
To Peabody’s sorrow he never obtained that resplendent gem “I'l! 
sing you a song of the tropical seas on board the old Equator,” but his 
enthusiasm for Stevenson had merited it. 

The manifold interests of Mrs. Harold L. McCormick (1872-1932) 
were partly responsible for the assembling of a private collection which 
would have been a credit to any savant here or in Europe. Philosophy 
and religion were represented not only by classics and fundamental 
research material but also by the documents of current discussions and 
ventilations of critical problems of modern interest. It is a pity that 
these collections were scattered before anybody made an attempt to 
analyze the many annotations which the books carried. This would 
have enabled somebody to trace the interests and the mental activities 
of a lady who not only exerted a strong social influence but sustained 
an intellectual position as a student possessed of a scientific method 
and much original thought. Notable among Mrs. McCormick’s rare 
books were the Caxtons, which she at one time thought necessary to 
her studies. Her copies of the first Heliodorus and of Helyas Knight of 
the Swan (London, 1512), the unique copy of vellum used for produc- 
ing the reprint in 1901, are milestones on the long road of book-auction 
treks. 

Although not a Chicago man, Herschel V. Jones, of Minneapolis, 
takes a place in our group, owing to his close affiliation here. Jones 
stands out in the memory of Chicago bookmen like a caliph in fairy- 
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land; he had foresight, prophetic gifts, large views, a sure instinct, and 
abundant courage. A spectacular, although often hidden, figure in the 
New York and London auction-rooms, he followed nobody’s lead but 
plunged into one field after another, now English and American 
classics, then fine imprints or famous etchings, and then again first 
editions of famous first books of renowned authors, until in his later 
years he found rest with classical Americana. He acquired the entire 
collection in this field of the Chicagoan, Ambrose Cramer (1857-1927), 
a small but well-selected array of our Colonial and later classics, all in 
what came to be known as “Jones state,” uncut, spotless copies, pref- 
erably in contemporary bindings. He, like Ayer, read his books, was 
charmed with them, and then proceeded to acquire more, such as the 
“two eyes of New England,” Brereton and Rozier, and fought valiant- 
ly for the third “eye,” the famous Hamor, losing it with grace to 
Cyrus H. McCormick. Elsewhere I have told how Jones found and 
bought the only known copy in the original parts, complete, with cov- 
ers, of Thomas and Wild’s Valley of the Mississippi (1841). Not less 
dramatic was his bagging of the first Fane Eyre, in original bindings, 
inscribed by the author in all three volumes. The period of his inten- 
sive operations was punctuated by the public sale of Zenas Leonard's 
Adventures, a Huntington duplicate, at thirty times the price paid for 
it by Wagner not long before, but Jones did not obtain this copy. 

Jones expected and hoped to discover a copy of Cotton Mather’s 
Early piety (Boston, 1690), but this excellent booklet still survives 
only by the two London editions of 1689 (and later ones). Still, he 
had the satisfaction of including in his holdings the famous Account 
of the method and success of inoculating the smallpox in Boston (1722), 
long since authenticated and placed in its historical setting by Profes- 
sor Kittredge. 

The collection formed during a period of thirty years by John Alden 
Spoor, railroad man and capitalist, covered most of the British literary 
lights from Lamb to Kipling. His Lamb collection, which formed the 
basis of Livingston’s bibliography of this poet, probably was unique 
in its completeness. His Keats, Tennyson, and Kipling lacked but 
few outstanding pieces. For Dickens he cared little; but, being tem- 
peramentally close to Thackeray, he covered this author with great 
zeal. He possessed that copy of The history of Pendennis which the 
author inscribed to his physician, Dr. Elliotson, to whom the book also 
was dedicated. Thackeray had been very ill while at work on Pen- 
dennis and considered himself duly indebted to his physician for re- 
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storing his health and perhaps saving his life. It was this identical 
copy which Harry Elkins Widener, having missed the opportunity of 
buying for himself, was very eager to obtain, offering even quadruple 
the original price. But Spoor declined to part with this book. It went 
to the auction table, was absorbed for $2,500 by W. T. H. Howe, and 
so at last came to rest in the New York Public Library. Spoor’s |i- 
brary, instead of being given, as would seem natural, to some Chicago 
institution, suffered the sad fate of being buried for about twelve years 
in a Chicago bank vault, to await a change of the financial tempera- 
ture. The rise never came. Many of the books, meanwhile, had lost 
financial and speculative caste and their provenance was indifferent— 
a sad fate for a collection assembled with brilliant zeal, exquisite taste, 
and sustained conviction. 

For many years Edward Francis Carry (1867-1929), president of 
the Pullman Company, was an eager buyer of early railroad literature, 
but the whereabouts of his collection now is unknown. 

In a similar way, Chester H. Thordarson devoted many years and 
a unique ingenuity in assembling what probably constitutes the most 
comprehensive collection of early sources of science and technology 
in any part of our country. Having elsewhere described and com- 
mented upon this exquisite library, the writer can record here only his 
deep admiration of the confessedly unlearned scholarship responsible 
for this collection of historically fundamental books in pure and ap- 
plied science. The Thordarson Collection numbers about 25,000 
pieces, the larger number having been read and critically considered 
by the owner, who is able to rest one hand on Chaucer and the other 
on Tyndall or Darwin, in order to outline the connection and draw 
the conclusion about the related basic inspiration: from magic to sci- 
ence; from color sense to form appreciation; and from empiric conclu- 
sion athwart the ages to experimentation and deduction. Chester H. 
Thordarson as a bookman—and quite apart from his inventive talents 
—is the most expert interpreter of books within the writer’s ex- 
perience. 

Private Chicago collections of relatively smaller scope naturally 
have been numerous. Each person seeks what he needs or wants; the 
more limited his choice, the more likely is the result to be relatively 
complete. Several medical men deserve mention. Dr. Mortimer Frank 
(1874-1919) assembled a very good collection in historical medicine, 
notably illustrated works, which served as material for his translation 
(really an elaboration) of Choulant’s History of anatomical illustration 
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(Chicago, 1920). Frank’s collection was donated as a unit to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Dr. Robert Sonnenschein (1879-1939) also gave much attention to 
medical history and brought together about two thousand portraits 
of scientists, physicians, and inventors—in engraving, mezzotint, cop- 
per, steel, and woodcut. This collection covers older as well as later 
periods, and most of it had been thoroughly studied by the owner be- 
fore it was transferred, after his death, to the John Crerar Library. 

The Crerar Library brings to mind the activities of Dr. Nicholas 
Senn, literally a collector of medical-book collections. He acquired, 
first for his own use, afterward for the Newberry Library, the private 
libraries of Meissner, Baum (rich in medical classics of early days), 
parts of the DuBois Reymond library, and considerable sections of the 
private collections of Helmholz, Virchow, and others. In 1907 these 
holdings were transferred to the Crerar Library by gift, and the regu- 
lar Newberry medical collections, originally purchased, were then sold 
to the Crerar as a unit. This library, in later years, received by gift 
or bequest many smaller private collections in science and medicine, 
as well as numerous individual books and sets of periodicals. The same 
is true about the other libraries of our city. 


In conclusion, I am in memory approaching the entrance of an 
Evanston mansion about twenty years ago. The door opens, and sev- 
eral young persons—girls in their teens—are leaving. They whisper 
among themselves and look impressed with some experience, almost as 
if they came from a grand party. 

These children had been entertained for an hour or more by one of 
our most renowned collectors of great and famous books, William 
Smith Mason, who specialized upon Benjamin Franklin and pertinent 
early sources and documents of our history. Mason differs from most 
other Chicago bookmen in his readiness to share his knowledge, en- 
thusiasm, and experience with anyone that showed an interest. He 
would meet a party of high-school students with as much genuine con- 
cern as he might be expected to bestow upon some learned historian 
or some visiting bibliographer. His collections were grand in scope, 
grander perhaps than even Mr. Ayer’s, a potential treasure anywhere, 
and at last a real treasure in the possession of Yale University, donated 
by the owner. His efforts stand out as a great accomplishment, even 
if it remains true that wealth will pave the way to many things; but 
Yale indeed will be fortunate if the Mason Collection retains the at- 
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mosphere and spirit which the old master infused into it while it was 
under his personal care and supervision in the mansion in Evanston. 
Here scholars were welcomed and even children given serious and 
thoughtful lessons, while bibliographical problems received attention 
as close as did state events and national problems. 

Was this a remote inheritance or a simple inspiration? Probably 
both. Probably also a survival of true western influences. Do great 
books speak through their admirers? Assuredly. Dante, I believe, told 
us that “lingua est consequentia rerum.” So are books. 

If there be a logical corollary to these sketchy traits of bookish ac- 
tivities in Chicago, it is this: first the gleaning of the collector; then 
the harvest by the librarian; and, finally, the pragmatic philosophy 
and the pedagogics of the art, knowledge, profession, and skill which 
validate and humanize the motives and purpose of action through 
critical reading. I dedicate the present feeble effort to a master of this 
ereat function. 





RARE BOOK ROOMS IN LIBRARIES 


WILLIAM WARNER BISHOP 


OR a quarter of a century and more it has been plain to thought- 

ful observers that one serious administrative consequence of 

the ever growing direct use of books by persons granted admis- 
sion to the shelves has been the increasing necessity for providing pro- 
tection to book rarities. As the librarian of Harvard University has 
pointed out in a recent article, the increase in size of book collections 
and their use by large numbers of scholars have forced the development 
of treasure rooms or rare book rooms as they are more generally 
termed, at a very considerable annual cost to libraries. It might be 
added that American libraries have within the same period acquired 
very large and important collections of valuable books and manu- 
scripts which necessarily demand adequate safeguards for their proper 
use.* To discuss in some detail the administrative and structural re- 
quirements of such special provision for rare and valuable books is 
the purpose of this contribution to the volume published in honor of 
my old friend, Dr. Louis Round Wilson. 

There are now but few libraries for scholars which deliberately and 
definitely close their shelves to all but employees of the library itself. 
The administration of the comparatively small number which still fol- 
low the ancient and traditional method of requiring all library books 
used to be passed out on signed call slips over a desk is relatively 
simple compared with that of libraries which admit to their stacks 
some hundreds or even thousands of persons yearly. But even those 
libraries whose stacks are technically “closed” are generally classified 
on the so-called “‘relative’’ system, which requires constant shifting 
of books to make room for new accessions. The possibilities of damage 
to books in such shifting are well known. Even the most modern li- 


* Keyes D. Metcalf, “Some trends in research libraries,” in William Warner Bishop: 
a tribute (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941), pp. 145-66. 


2 See W. W. Bishop, “Some newer responsibilities of American librarians,” Zentral- 
blatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 1 (1933), 106-11. 


3 The old-fashioned practice of fixed location, which bids fair to be revived with the 
growing necessity for storage of parts of a library’s stock, will not serve to overcome 
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brary stacks generally admit so much dust—particularly in large 
cities—that systematic and regular cleaning of the books is required, 
with all the latent possibilities of damage when the work is done whole- 
sale and by unskilled labor. Fragile, delicate, beautifully bound and 
illustrated books are not left on open shelves even in a “closed-access”’ 
library. In “open-access” libraries they get some sort of special treat- 
ment almost without exception. When those open-access libraries are 
the resort of scholars and likewise have extremely valuable materials 
in large numbers, there arises the problem which now confronts the 
directors of most university, and even the larger college, libraries. 

It is perhaps worth while to note with some care the reasons why 
rare book rooms with all their added cost have been forced on Ameri- 
can libraries. It is fair to say that the practice is a direct result of a 
change in the character of the basic collections of our libraries. It is 
also a result of the ever growing prices of rare books and of the con- 
sciousness of both the financial and the scholarly value of materials 
formerly largely left out of American libraries. The problem has al- 
ways existed but on a comparatively small scale until rather recently. 
I recall that in the old Detroit Public Library which I haunted in my 
boyhood there was an exhibit case showing a manuscript or two, some 
specimens of early printing, and a few autographs. Probably there 
were also a certain number of books which were ‘‘reserved,”’ but they 
were not known to a high-school student. I recall that certain books 
were marked with an asterisk in the printed catalogs to signify that 
they circulated only by special permission of the librarian. But I can- 
not recall any special rare book collection. Nor do I remember any- 
thing of the sort in the University of Michigan library in my under- 
graduate days. It was the acquisition of special collections and of 
book rarities, partly by gift, more by purchase, which forced the ad- 
dition of a series of rare book rooms to the stacks at Michigan. In- 
quiry leads me to believe that a similar process went on in many other 
university and even public libraries. When once rare books were ac- 
quired, common prudence demanded that they be given special treat- 
ment. Incidentally, it may be remarked that failure to give adequate 
protection and care to special collections has led a good many collec- 
tors to refuse to present their treasures to certain libraries. There are 
still some painful memories of this sort which we cannot ignore. 


the problems caused by the ownership of rare books and prints. The necessity for special 
care in both housing and service exists even in those libraries employing this ancient 
device. 
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Until recently American libraries have not had to create special de- 
partments to care for medieval or oriental manuscripts. But they 
have had the custody of “‘papers” of great importance to American 
history and have generally given them adequate treatment. This ar- 
ticle is not concerned with manuscripts, with maps, or with coins or 
medals, all of which frequently find their way into libraries and re- 
quire special treatment by well-trained scholars. When such objects 
are found in but small amounts, they may be (and generally are) in- 
trusted to the care of the library’s official in charge of rare books. But 
in any quantity they require separate treatment. Cabinets of medals 
and coins, for example, are found in many European, but in few Amer- 
ican, libraries. Such collections demand both physical equipment and 
training of their custodians quite different from those required by col- 
lections of rare and valuable books. 

In earlier days such rare books as our libraries owned were usually 
kept in locked cases with glass doors in the office of the librarian. For 
many decades this was adequate treatment. But, of course, it would 
not suffice for large collections. When I became the superintendent of 
the reading-room in the Library of Congress in 1907, I found in my 
charge some thousands of books labeled “Office.” They included a 
choice and extensive collection of erotica which had drifted into the 
library in many ways other than direct purchase of those particular 
titles. There were many very valuable Americana in the “Office”’ col- 
lection, housed, it may be remarked, in great part at a very consider- 
able distance from the actual offices. These books were all locked be- 
hind glass doors and given out to readers only on permission of the 
officer in charge of the reading-room. Long before I left in 1915 it was 
seen that a very different type of organization with a special staff was 
required to handle rare books. I believe (but I do not know) that it 
was the John Boyd Thatcher collection of incunabula which finally 
forced the Librarian of Congress to take the long-contemplated step 
of setting up a separate rare book room. The magnificent quarters 
and the highly expert staff now given to the service of rare books at 
the Library of Congress are certainly a far cry from Dr. Spofford’s 
day, when his office could contain the entire national collection of 
book rarities. 

In some libraries the librarian’s office used to contain a built-in safe 
or vault in which book rarities were housed. When small they did 
very well. But larger vaults or safes are liable to be damp and dark 
and are certainly not good storage places. One recalls the magnificent 
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vault given to the Cornell Library by Andrew Carnegie to guard the 
very valuable treasures of that library. On my last visit to Cornell 
the vault door stood wide open with a light steel grill across it, because 
otherwise there was not sufficient ventilation and books mildewed. 
Most librarians now use their safes for storing books under negotia- 
tion and not yet added to the library. Even when used for this pur- 
pose, they require artificial changing of the air by exhaust fans. Safes 
are no answer to the problem of the care of rare books. 

Present practice goes much further than was dreamed of in the 
older days. The great treasure rooms in the Stirling Library at Yale, 
the rare book rooms in the Library of Congress, the special quarters 
for recently acquired treasures at the New York Public Library, and 
similar provision in most of the newer university libraries (witness 
Virginia and Texas) are typical of the modern attitude toward rare 
books. But we cannot yet be said to have reached any agreement on 
building practices. This is in part owing to the fact that many such 
“treasure rooms” have been built to house special collections as units. 
The Michigan rooms are portions of the stacks set aside for rare books 
and suitably guarded against intrusion. This is a quite common prac- 
tice. 

We may set down some requirements which are common to all of 
them whatever their particular purpose or design. (1) They must be 
safe from theft or careless entrance. This requires special architectural 
planning. At the Clements Library at Michigan, for example, the 
treasure room has reinforced concrete walls, ceiling, and floor; steel 
shutters at the windows, whose glass is wired against either fire or 
theft; and hardened steel plates concealed in the wood of the two 
doors. Even the chimney is guarded by a grill. No thief imitating the 
traditional Santa Claus is going to get down that chimney at night. 
Similar, if not such elaborate, precautions are in vogue in the newer 
university library buildings. (2) Rare book rooms must be well venti- 
lated. In damp climates they must have protection against mildew, 
a precaution also needful when one or more sides or the floor rests 
against clay or rock. Ventilation also implies temperature and mois- 
ture control. The actual chambers housing these books should never 
get above 70° in winter and should not be allowed to drop below 50° 
relative humidity. These ends are very hard to attain in old buildings, 
particularly when offices and reading-rooms are in the same building 
units as the bookrooms. Incidentally, precautions against flooding by 
the bursting of “risers” carrying water or steam are advisable. In one 
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library known to me the architect actually proposed to run a high- 
préssure water pipe through the rare book rooms. Of course, that was 
all right—as long as nothing happened. (3) Lighting is a simple mat- 
ter save for certain special uses of ultra-violet lamps, etc. Outlets for 
such lamps can be provided easily, whether they are installed or not. 
Also there should be provision for cables carrying a heavier amperage 
than that used for ordinary electric light in view of possible electric 
machines for various purposes. These should run into the small work- 
rooms which should be a part of any newly planned rare book installa- 
tion. (4) Shelving should be ample, and provision should be made for 
a certain number of deep cases for extra-large books, including atlases. 
Steel shelving is probably the best for use, although wooden shelves 
are perfectly sound practice. The amount of dust in the atmosphere, 
even when the air is supposedly washed and filtered, should govern 
the question of providing glass doors to the cases. In a smoky city it is 
impossible to have too many precautions against the intrusion of air- 
borne soot, which is so destructive to paper. (5) Rooms directly ad- 
jacent to the storage quarters must be provided both for curators’ 
offices and for the consultation under supervision of book rarities. 
These should, of course, have good natural and artificial lighting and 
proper ventilation and should include at least one or more small 
soundproof rooms for typing. 

All these requirements need not prove very costly—save in cubic | 
space—in a new building. They are much more difficult to reach in 
an older structure which must be adapted to these newer uses. They 
represent the minimum in protection and provision for consultation. 
Without proper facilities for use, no amount of provision for safe stor- 
age will prove satisfactory. 

It will be gathered from what has gone before that it is taken for 
granted that an adequate force of curators will be provided for rare 
book rooms. They are a necessity. Without them, “dead” storage 
alone is given to book treasures. They are a prime requisite to any 
satisfactory system of rare book use and are just as necessary as 
proper curators in a modern museum. No one would dream of or- 
ganizing a museum without specialists in charge of its several depart- 
ments. By the same token curators of special competence are needed 
for rare and valuable books and papers. 

Granted the provision of competent curators, there remains the 
very practical question of what books should go into rare book rooms. 
Such books are, it must be remembered, reserved from direct and easy 
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access in book stacks. They will still be accessible, but with certain 
restrictions and precautions in use. It is not fair to the persons using 
the library to place books in treasure rooms without definite and clear 
reasons. And it is probably worth while to insist in any open-access 
library that wooden “dummies” be placed in the shelves for every 
book transferred or purchased for the rare book room. Particularly in 
university libraries, where professors and others use the books on the 
shelves constantly in their work, this precaution is needful. 

Of course, cost and current prices—by no means always the same 
thing—are determining factors. Books which have long been owned 
by a library frequently attain a sudden financial value all unsuspected 
by the librarians unless they watch with minute care the antiquarian 
book markets. It goes without saying that very costly books should 
go into rare book rooms. But what is a proper lower limit of cost? It 
is plain that this is a matter to be determined by each library for it- 
self. I recall an amusing three-cornered discussion of this topic be- 
tween three division chiefs of the Library of Congress, the late 
H. H. B. Meyer, then chief of the Order Division, J. C. M. Hanson, 
the chief cataloger, and myself. Meyer was determined to arrive at a 
price. Hanson showed him that many a book which was bought or 
even offered at a low price or had been received as a gift should go 
into the “Office” and that (conversely) many a costly volume was so 
much in demand that it must be where it could be used without for- 
mality. I pointed out the physical limitations of reserved space even 
in that day when the building was fairly new. Meyer kept raising his 
limit; should it be books costing more than fifty dollars, than seventy- 
five dollars, than one hundred dollars? As I recall it, the upshot of the 
whole matter was that critical judgment with strict regard to the 
limits of space would have to be exercised in each instance. Not a very 
satisfactory conclusion, but I see no better basis thirty years later. 

To my mind a far better basis for segregation is the probable diffi- 
culty of replacement of any given book. First editions of older and of 
modern authors are generally held in rare book rooms, but friction 
arises because in many cases there has been but one edition and no 
collected works have been published. Take a typical case—the poems 
and plays of John Davidson, a nineteenth-century minor author. Of 
most of them but one edition was ever printed. Now certain classes 
in English at Michigan are required to read these. Their price is for- 
tunately not prohibitive, but it took us years to obtain second and 
third copies of certain titles for use by classes, in order to enable us, 
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without undue friction, to keep copies in the rare book room. This 
case could be multiplied many, many times. As is usual in libraries, 
one is forced to a series of compromises between the desirable and the 
possible. As a principle, the library should buy later editions if it puts 
first editions in rare book rooms, and, failing later editions, an effort 
should be made to secure other copies of the first edition when these 
are not excessively costly. 

But first editions by no means exhaust the supply of books hard to 
replace. Limited editions are very prevalent, some of an extremely 
small number of copies, twenty or twenty-five, and others running to 
one hundred or even three hundred copies. It is very hard to say 
whether these can be replaced if worn out or lost. Books tend to gravi- 
tate to libraries rather than to remain on the market. There are about 
three hundred major libraries in the world today, and sooner or later 
they will absorb the supply of books of value published in limited edi- 
tions. There is, of course, no point in worrying about limited editions 
of books otherwise published. Because someone prints privately 
twenty-five copies of Venus and Adonis, the book does not necessarily 
justify search and purchase, unless the private press achieves distinc- 
tion of itself because of the beauty of its product. Then it may prop- 
erly be a rare book room item, not for its contents but for its form and 
the reputation of the man who printed it. There are, however, cur- 
rently issued a great many books of high value for their contents, 
which are printed in small numbers and which are not otherwise avail- 
able. Take Hunter Miller’s Diary of the Peace Conference, issued in 
twenty-one volumes in but forty copies. That is a fundamental docu- 
ment. A librarian who would place it on open shelves is surely guilty 
of gross negligence. So, after a good many years of experience, I have 
hit on three hundred copies as a limit. Books printed in three hundred 
copies or less go in the rare book room as a matter of routine. Once 
in a while there is an exception—but it must be justified. The diffi- 
culty of replacement will also operate to place in rare book rooms 
many a book from unusual sources or privately issued. I recall the 
wrath of the late Professor Channing of Harvard directed at librarians 
generally because they didn’t buy for their libraries privately printed 
books. No explanations satisfied him. He wanted the books, and 
American professors want what they want when they want it. If we 
get them, most private imprints belong in treasure rooms. 

Of course beautiful bindings—or bindings typical of certain styles 
or eras or binders—belong in such rooms. So do books with fine illus- 
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trations or beautifully printed, though not all Bruce Rogers books, for 
example, can be reserved without disastrous conflicts with users, un- 
less in second copies. Famous editions also, and so on, and so on. The 
age of books will also govern to some extent their segregation in rare 
book rooms; incunabula, of course, and in most libraries books before 
1550. The age limit will vary with the western expansion of printing 
in the Americas. British books before 1645 were not necessarily rare 
or valuable, but those few products of the Massachusetts Press which 
were printed by that time belong in any library in its collection of 
treasures. As printing spread in America the dates change. Michigan 
books before 1850 are rare. Illinois books printed before the Chicago 
Fire of 1871 are in a class by themselves. And so on across the conti- 
nent. 

One of the exciting jobs of a curator of rare books is the search of 
an old library’s shelves for volumes to go into his charge. I recall with 
unfeigned pleasure some discoveries of my own in the Library of Con- 
gress and at the University of Michigan. For example, I found an 
English Bible of 1535 (lacking the Old Testament title-page) among 
a nondescript lot of supposedly defective books at the Washington li- 
brary and eleven incunabula on the ordinary shelves in my first 
month at Michigan. To offset such delights, however, I have had 
many a reader bring in to me a very rare or costly volume which he 
had discovered on our shelves, frequently much battered by hard 
usage and certainly deserving a place in the rare book room. 

This is perhaps the place for a word or two on one of the most diffi- 
cult problems confronting a university librarian—the proper handling 
of erotica. Ever since books began to be printed, there have appeared 
at intervals volumes issued with the purpose of capitalizing one of 
man’s fundamental instincts for the financial benefit of authors and 
publishers. Of course, standards and tastes change. No one need be 
greatly bothered by the frankness of an earlier and lusty age. Even 
the Bible contains frank passages which are usually glossed over. 
There are classics in many languages which we not only tolerate but 
read with appreciation for their great qualities, undeterred by certain 
passages which we should hardly expect today. And it is a notorious 
fact that much modern literature is characterized by a frankness and 
even a salaciousness which more conservative times would have found 
wholly offensive. It is not this type of book which makes much 
trouble for administrators of libraries. Rather it is the definitely por- 
nographic works which are clandestinely printed in numbers today 
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(as always) and that type of borderline book about which one always 
has doubts. There have been also published a good many books with 
illustrations which more than border on the indecent—a few of them 
by artists of great power and distinction. Also there are a large num- 
ber of books of a scientific or pseudoscientific cast which deal with 
sexual relations and their aberrations. Some of all these classes of 
books get into libraries, generally when whole collections are acquired 
either by gift or by purchase, very few by direct purchase. What to do 
with them? If left on open shelves, they rather quickly disappear or 
are mutilated by the theft of illustrations. If given full cataloging 
under subjects they will be constantly demanded, no matter where 
they are located. They are a difficult problem, which is not lessened 
by the fact that any medical or even psychological collection must 
have many works which are not suited for general circulation, espe- 
cially in libraries frequented by numbers of adolescents. In short, one 
has to deal with books which represent on their bad side and for many 
readers distinctly diseased conditions of mind and at their best are 
fit matter for study only by psychiatrists. 

If there is a medical school in the university, the problem is much 
simplified for the librarian. Such books belong to the psychiatrist and 
to their allied groups, and their use and storage are easily controlled 
in a medical library. But, lacking this easy disposition, there remains 
for the librarian of a general library very little choice. He must either 
refuse utterly to keep books of an erotic nature or, because of the ad- 
ministrative difficulties involved, must segregate them under strict 
regulations as to their location and use. If cataloged in a general li- 
brary, such books should have author cards, but even these will prove 
a constant source of annoyance. Of course, in any library, university 
or public, there will be complaints from persons who suspect the li- 
brarian of censorship and express a bitter resentment at it, which they 
perhaps genuinely feel. There will be equally bitter and generally 
more serious complaints from folk who are aggrieved at finding on the 
shelves what they regard as dreadful and pernicious books. The cus- 
todians of rare and valuable books do not welcome the charge of erotic 
books. But, as libraries are now organized, they probably will have 
to accept this as one of the burdens of their calling. 

There are at least two other problems connected with treasure 
rooms or rare book rooms. The first of these is the special collection, 
generally gathered by an expert collector, which contains some rare 
and highly valuable works but also many hundreds of lesser books, 
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needful for covering the subject of the collection and valuable in the 
extreme when taken together, but not of themselves either costly or 
very rare. A good example is the Hubbard Collection of Imaginary 
Voyages in the University of Michigan library. This collection con- 
tains the first editions of Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver’s travels. These 
are among the very costly specimens of English literature. The collec- 
tion likewise contains some hundreds of translations, editions, imita- 
tions, etc., of these two works which are not at all costly and which 
by themselves have little significance. Yet the whole collection is most 
unusual and very valuable both to scholars and to collectors. It takes 
a great deal of shelf space. But it belongs, without question, in a rare 
book room and deserves special care and protection, as well as con- 
stant additions. Every university library is sure to receive sooner or 
later similar collections. Their housing under rare book room condi- 
tions is a real problem. But their significance demands that libraries 
cheerfully pay the price in space and care. 

There are likewise certain extremely important but very bulky sets, 
chiefly in the field of scientific exploring expeditions, which have 
reached very high prices in our day. The Wilkes Exploring Expedition 
is an example. Another is the great work of Humboldt and Bonpland 
on South and Central America. There is no need to call the roll of 
titles of great significance. The cost of these works alone would secure 
them special care. But their value as original records of natural science 
makes them far more important than their cost alone. There is a 
large group of less well-known but equally valuable scientific books 
which deserve that special care and treatment they will receive only 
under rare book room supervision. It is easy to see that here again 
the criterion is the difficulty of replacement. One can hardly imagine 
now a set of Audubon’s Birds on open shelves, but I remember very 
well when the Michigan set was exposed to inspection and handling 
by every visitor to the art gallery in the library. When I became li- 
brarian, it had been placed in the recently established rare book room. 
But two plates had been stolen from the set, which, by the way, was 
bought from Audubon himself. By great good fortune some fifteen 
years later we were able to buy copies of these two plates and thus to 
bind up the volumes in complete condition. 

The work of the curators of rare books is likely to be extremely 
varied and likewise extremely exacting. Of course, they deal with bib- 
liographical problems all the time, becoming expert in the use of cata- 
logs and indexes and competent to note minute variations from de- 
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scribed texts. They are likely to find their time almost wholly taken 
by the daily service of resident expert scholars who require particular 
editions and by visitors who come for the express purpose of consulting 
the library’s treasures. They must supervise use, keeping a wary eye— 
not on strangers only, it may be remarked. They have to be con- 
versant with the book arts, with subject bibliographies, with the his- 
tory of various sciences, and with the books intrusted to their care. 
As a rule, the successful curator has but little time for preparing stud- 
ies for publication—more’s the pity—and university librarians find as 
a rule that it is better not to require them to do much cataloging, not 
because of lack of competence but from lack of time. There should 
certainly be several persons on the rare book room staff, especially in 
the larger libraries, both by reason of the exacting nature of the work 
itself and in order that each may develop special knowledge of certain 
fields. 

The training of rare book room curators, therefore, becomes of great 
importance. It is probably not possible in library schools as now or- 
ganized to do much more than to give certain fundamental courses 
and some samples of the work which may later fall to these curators. 
The complete bibliographical description of books of various ages and 
countries is fundamental and can be learned in any advanced course 
in cataloging. The making of books from early dates to the present 
and their binding and preservation can also be covered in library 
school courses. Beyond that it is experience which is the great teacher. 
Broad acquaintance with the history of learning is invaluable but is 
generally gained by reading and study rather than by formal instruc- 
tion. Library school students who show an interest in rare and val- 
uable books should be encouraged to develop that interest by study 
and observation and may well be placed in subordinate rare book 
room posts for training. But the true curator is probably born rather 
than made. We are fortunate in having developed a few in this coun- 
try. And we have need for many more to succeed to the work which 
has been so well begun. For, depend upon it, the growth of general 
and university libraries is bound to produce more and more keepers 
of rare books. 
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He has rendered a service which was national in scope, and 
he belongs to the library profession as a whole. Neverthe- 
less, those of us who work in what could formerly with some accuracy 
be called the “land of cotton” will not cease to claim him as in some 
special sense our own. The greater portion of his work has been done 
in the South, and southern libraries have always beeu the object of 
his deep—even if not, as we fondly believe, his deepest—interest. It is 
probably true that he has done more for the development of the li- 
braries in the South than has any other individual, and indirectly he 
has contributed enormously to the educational renaissance which dur- 
ing the last two decades has been so apparent in the southern states. 
It is appropriate, therefore, that in this series of essays in Dean Wil- 
son’s honor there should be some discussion of southern libraries. 
The theme which this topic usually suggests is the inadequacy of 
the libraries of the South. It is true that, according to most indices of 
library facilities and service, the southern states rank very low among 
the regions of the nation. But this unhappy fact has been given con- 
siderable publicity. It has been demonstrated in detail by Dean Wil- 
son in his Geography of reading and by other writers. To dwell upon it 
further would be unnecessary and would be to expose the writer, as far 
as southern readers are concerned, to something of the same rebuke 
which he once heard a young lady administer to one who commented 
on the painfully obvious. The writer and his friend, in the gay days of 
nearly three decades ago, had called upon two young ladies, one of 
whom was a visitor to their city. The latter proved to be an amicable 
and attractive person who suffered, however, from the curious anom- 
aly that one of her eyes was blue and the other brown. It was some 
minutes before my friend discovered this startling fact. “Oh,” he cried 
‘ out in astonishment, “Your eyes aren’t the same color.” “Thank you 
so very much,” was her reply, “for telling me.” Though southern li- 
braries do compare poorly with the great collections elsewhere, the 
386 
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region has made great progress in this respect in the last quarter of a 
century. It may be of interest to note some of the lines which this de- 
velopment has followed, the subjects which have been emphasized, 
and others which have been given less conspicuous honor. 

To attempt to describe the book collections of an entire region may 
appear an act of no little effrontery. It would be, were there not avail- 
able in the case of the South a detailed and invaluable guide. This is 
the volume, Resources of southern libraries: a survey of facilities for re- 
search, edited by R. B. Downs.' This volume, dedicated, it may be 
noted, to Dean Wilson, incorporates the carefully planned observa- 
tions of some twenty-two librarians. Some statements in this volume 
have been clarified and a number of figures brought up to date by cor- 
respondence. For material acquired since its publication I have been 
dependent primarily upon the annual report of the Board on Re- 
sources of the American Library Association. Even when one’s own 
limited knowledge is supplemented by such excellent aids as these, the 
dangers of error, particularly errors of omission, are great. The con- 
viction that the Downs survey is a rich mine of information, which has 
never been fully exploited, has influenced the writer, nevertheless, to 
run the risks of such an attempt. 

When one considers southern libraries as a group, one is impressed, 
first of all, with the interest which has been developed in the preserva- 
tion of the records of the region. This has not always been the case. 
The university libraries gave more or less casual attention to this task 
until about two decades ago, and the state historical societies were in- 
adequately supported. It is not surprising, therefore, that some of the 
most important historical collections dealing with the South are to be 
found in libraries outside the region, notably the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society, the University of Chicago, the University of Michi- 
gan, the New York Public Library, the Boston Athenaeum, and the 
Library of Congress. Whatever indifference may once have existed 
has, however, certainly disappeared. Nearly every university and col- 
lege library in the region now has its southern or its state collection in 
which it takes special pride. 

A number of these have become outstanding. The University of 
Virginia has a manuscript collection which on June 30, 1941, totaled 
1,484,358 pieces relating largely to Virginia, supplemented by a book 
collection of Virginiana of 7,000 or 8,000 volumes. There are letters, 
diaries, and writings of prominent Virginians, maps, local histories, 
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and other historical materials. A special section is devoted to Thomas 
Jefferson, the founder of the university. It includes, for example, 
nearly a complete set of the thirty or more editions of his Notes on the 
State of Virginia. At the University of North Carolina, the Southern 
Historical Collection now contains approximately 2,000,000 pieces of 
manuscript and numerous books, pamphlets, newspapers, and maps. 
According to the report of the librarian, Professor Hamilton, the di- 
rector of the Collection, has traveled more than three hundred thou- 
sand miles, mostly by automobile, for the acquisition of material and 
has visited all fourteen of the southern states.2 At Duke University 
the Flowers Memorial Collection, a notable assemblage of more than 
700,000 manuscripts and many thousands of volumes dealing with the 
South, has been built up within the last fifteen years. At Athens one 
now finds in the University of Georgia library the De Renne Library 
of Georgia, which has been called the finest private collection ever 
formed dealing with one of the states. At Louisiana State University 
there has been an active interest in collecting southern Americana and 
in preserving Louisiana records ever since the founding of the univer- 
sity. In the official-archives section there are, for example, some 90,000 
parish records alone. The source materials for the study of Texas and 
the Southwest at the University of Texas are outstanding. The Ar- 
chives Collection which contains the Spanish Archives, the Garcia 
Icazbalceta Collection, and hundreds of other collections pertaining 
to Mexico and modern Texas embraced (as of August 31, 1941) 
2,595,014 original manuscripts, 51,247 photostats, 365,254 pages of 
transcripts, and 44,600 feet of microfilm. Among the manuscripts are 
an original letter of Cortez, hundreds of letters of the Mexican vice- 
roys, letters of the first bishop of Mexico and his successors, the papers 
of Moses and Stephen F. Austin, and other notable manuscripts. 
While these are the largest university collections of state or regional 
source materials, there are many others which one would like to de- 
scribe. The library of the University of Alabama has a valuable col- 
lection of manuscripts and books dealing with Alabama and the far 
South. This collection is growing rapidly, having recently been ex- 
panded by the addition of the Thompson Collection of some 6,000 vol- 
umes and other items. Clemson has valuable manuscripts centering 
on the history of agriculture. Included are original letters from 
Colonial horticulturists covering about forty years, correspondence of 
Louis Agassiz, and several thousand letters of John C. Calhoun. Other 


2 University of North Carolina, Report of the librarian, 1938-39, p. 6. 
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collections which should be mentioned are those in William and Mary, 
Emory, Wesleyan, Wake Forest, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
North Texas State Teachers College, and many others. But it is more 
important to remember that these college and university libraries are 
supplemented by a number of special libraries devoted to the preserva- 
tion of similar materials. Here in the front rank come the state li- 
braries. The Virginia State Library at Richmond has more than a mil- 
lion and a half manuscripts and some 10,000 or more volumes dealing 
with Virginia history. The State Department of Archives and History 
at Montgomery is also outstanding. Among its holdings are not only 
an immense amount of official records but the papers of prominent 
individuals in the state, early publications relating to the French and 
Spanish settlements, the original records of the Methodist Historical 
Society of Alabama, personal narratives of travelers, itinerant minis- 
ters, and others. Notable also are the collections of the state libraries 
of Georgia, Tennessee, and Texas, and the libraries of the North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina Historical commissions. To these state agen- 
cies and organizations must be added the historical collections of a 
number of public libraries and of some interesting private ones. In the 
former group fall the Birmingham Public Library, whose southern col- 
lection is supported by a special endowment, the Carnegie Public Li- 
brary of Atlanta, and the Louisville Public Library. Outstanding 
private libraries include the distinguished Filson Club in Louisville, 
the Sonley Library in Ashville, and, until recently when it was happily 
merged with the Tulane library, the Howard Memorial Library in 
New Orleans. Special collections of merit dealing with local literary 
history include the Emory Collection on Joel Chandler Harris, the 
O. Henry material in the Greensboro Public Library, and the Lafcadio 
Hearn Collection at Tulane. 

Even a brief survey of this sort makes it clear that first emphasis in 
the libraries of the region has fallen on local and regional history. No 
one can object to this or find it surprising. If the South does not pre- 
serve its own records, it can expect the job to be done for it neither 
thoroughly nor systematically. But such a survey leads to other re- 
flections as well. One is the obvious desirability of some sort of correla- 
tion of effort among so many libraries interested in the same kind of 
material. The development of interlibrary loan made it possible for 
libraries to share with one another their book holdings. Microphotog- 
raphy now opens up the same possibility in the case of the manuscripts 
and rare books which no library would wish to expose to the risks of 
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shipment and loan. Most of the larger libraries have now agreed to 
the reproduction of their manuscript and other source materials, and, 
on such a basis, it would seem not impossible to work out a division of 
labor among institutions or groups of institutions for the collection of 
southern Americana. 

This evident, widespread interest in the history and literature of the 
region shown by southern libraries raises an inevitable question. To 
what extent is this concern with local and regional history balanced by 
interest in other sections of the country and in the thought and culture 
of other nations? The first part of this question might seem at first 
glance to be answered by the plentiful supply of federal documents, at 
least for recent years, which adorn the shelves of nearly all the li- 
braries. Twenty-two southern libraries are complete depositories for 
federal documents, and all the others receive many of the publica- 
tions. This may be proof, however, of able representatives in Wash- 
ington more than of a strong national interest. Mr. Downs, writing of 
the collections dealing with American history, makes two pertinent 
comments. “The number of collections competent for teaching pur- 
poses and ordinary reference work,” he states, “‘is fairly high.”* But 
this is accompanied by the further remark: “Broadly speaking, it may 
be stated that few Southern libraries have adequate collections for ad- 
vanced study and research outside of subjects related to the South.” 

As regards European history, there are several good collections; but 
it is interesting to note that when in 1935 a questionnaire, sent to 
southern libraries by the A.L.A. Committee on Resources of Southern 
Libraries, asked the question, “Have you any special collections in any 
subject?” no library listed in reply any collection dealing with Euro- 
pean countries, except of a definitely literary character. Perhaps the 
chief lack is in the field of European public documents. While several 
libraries have made good beginnings in this respect, there does not ap- 
pear to be anywhere in the South a continuous run of the British Par- 
liamentary Papers which goes back further than 1914. The only dis- 
tinguished collections dealing with foreign countries are the Mexican 
collection at Texas and the Middle American Research Library at 
Tulane. Perhaps the Duke library’s collections on Peru and on the 
Philippines, and the University of Texas’ Mujioz Collection on Chile 
should be added. Interest in Latin-American literature is of course 


4Op. cit., p. 182. 5 Ibid. 
6 Summary of information on southern research libraries (1935), Pp. 9-13- 
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widespread now, but it is a new interest. At the time of the Downs 
survey no southern library, besides the three just named, was reported 
with more than 1,000 volumes on Latin-American history. 

These facts would seem to indicate that until quite recently south- 
ern libraries as a group have shown relatively little interest in other 
countries. It was possible to check this point for the date 1936. In 
that year Alma S. Skaggs published a check list of periodicals currently 
received in southern libraries.? Using this list, it was possible to 
scrutinize the current subscription lists of southern libraries with a 
view to determining their interest in foreign countries. The current 
subscriptions were checked against Ulrich’s Periodicals directory. This 
standard work, while not exhaustive, contains the titles ““which have 
been found to be most useful in American collections.”* It classifies 
the periodicals by subject. Under the heading “History,” the third 
edition lists 256 titles. Of these 54 were taken by as many as six south- 
ern libraries—a number arbitrarily chosen as a minimal measure of 
interest—but only 4 of this number were in languages other than 
English. Under the heading “International relations,” Ulrich’s Direc- 
tory lists 47 titles. Ten of these were taken by six or more southern li- 
braries. Only 3 of the 10 were foreign-language titles, though 2 more 
were League of Nations publications and should probably be counted. 


Adding these would give a total of only 9 periodicals in the specific 
fields of history and international relations in languages other than 
English taken by as many as six southern libraries.*° 

These figures, it must be repeated, are those of 1936. No doubt the 


? Serials currently received in southern libraries: a union list (Chapel Hill, 1936). 
5C. F. Ulrich (ed.), Periodicals directory (3d ed., 1938), p. xi. 


9 Of the 256 titles in the Periodicals directory under the heading “History,” 127 were 
in foreign languages. 

© To be sure that Ulrich’s classification was not at fault here, I counted also in the 
same way the titles listed under the more general heading “Literary periodicals and 
reviews,” since under this heading appear some periodicals, such as the Reoue d/eu and 
the Neue Rundschau, which would also represent foreign points of view on history and 
international relations. The figures for this section were as follows: total number 
listed, 287; received by six or more southern libraries, 45; foreign-language titles re- 
ceived by six or more southern libraries, 11. If the results for this section could be added 
to those cited above as a measure of interest in foreign history and politics, it would 
give the following figures; of a total of 590 periodicals listed in the three sections, 109 
were taken by six or more libraries in the region, 21 of these being in languages other 
than English. Subtracting one duplication reduces this last figure to 20 titles. No count 
was made of the titles under the heading “Literature and philology,” since the prob- 
lem in mind was the historical and political one. 
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events of the last five years have awakened Americans everywhere to 
the necessity of thinking in world-terms. I had hoped that the new 
edition of the Union list of serials would be out in time to check the 
number of complete files of a selected list of foreign periodicals of a 
political character held by southern libraries. At the time that this 
essay went to press, however, only the check list of this new issue 
was available. It is probable that, even if current subscription lists of 
foreign periodicals have been expanded in the last several years and 
even though certain libraries have recently been acquiring important 
back files, as, for example, the Joint University Libraries at Nashville, 
the holdings of southern libraries as a group lack any considerable 
strength in this field. 

Turning now to the field of literature, it is a pleasure to note the ex- 
cellent collections which the region has acquired for the study of the 
English literary classics. The library of the University of Texas, with 
its Wrenn, Aitken, and Stark collections, ranks as one of the foremost 
in the country. On Alexander Pope it ranks first in the country; in 
Byron material it is second only to the Morgan Library; in Shelley 
only to the Huntington. Its drama collection is said to rank third 
among American university libraries. Notable collections in English 
literature are also to be found in other libraries of the region. The Uni- 
versity of Virginia has recently added the McGregor Collection, con- 
taining many rarities in the field of English literature, to its resources 
in this field. Duke is particularly strong in the literature of the nine- 
teenth century. Many special collections can be mentioned. The 
Browning Collection at Baylor contains 3,000 volumes, 5,000 maga- 
zine articles, some 1,500 newspaper articles, and many pictures and 
portraits. Sweetbriar has a significant collection dealing with George 
Meredith. The University of Richmond is collecting William Blake 
and Leigh Hunt materials. Mercer has a special collection on Shelley. 
Wake Forest has a good Dickens collection. Dickens and Thackeray 
have been special interests of the New Orleans Public Library also. 
The Lafcadio Hearn collection at Tulane was enriched just before the 
outbreak of the war by the presentation of a number of items by the 
Japan Society. Emory University has a complete collection of Sidney 
Lanier first editions and a special collection on Joel Chandler Harris. 
The Charleston Library Society, founded in 1748, and still active, con- 
tains an important collection on Shakespeare and the Elizabethans. 
The University of Virginia has excellent material for work on Poe and 
other writers. Literatures other than English have not been complete- 
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ly neglected. Two libraries—Texas and Duke—have 11,000 or more 
volumes on German languages and literature. Emory has a Goethe 
collection of some 800 volumes. In French literature the Duke library 
has 20,000 volumes, with special strength in the history of French 
thought from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries. Louisiana 
State University has recently acquired an important library on French 
philology. The Louisville Public Library is also strong in French liter- 
ature, with approximately 7,000 volumes in this field. In Spanish and 
Latin-American literature the leading collections seem to be at Texas 
and the University of North Carolina. In classical literature Vander- 
bilt and the University of Virginia are especially strong. It thus ap- 
pears that the literary interest has been well maintained. J. Gordon 
Coogler’s famous refrain, 

Alas for the South! Her books have grown fewer, 

She never was much given to literature, 


cannot be applied to her libraries. 

It is difficult to appraise the strength of the social science collections 
of the region or even to compare them with resources in the fields 
which have been discussed. The data are not available for a compari- 
son of numerical strength, and the results, even if attainable, would 
probably have little value. One can, however, note the particular sub- 
jects in the social science field which have received most attention. In 
the first rank probably comes law. The 1940 edition of Law /ibraries 
in the United States and Canada" lists sixty-two law libraries in thir- 
teen southern states, their total holdings amounting to 1,560,728 vol- 
umes. Eliminating the county and local legal libraries, there are the 
respective state libraries with holdings of over 600,000 volumes, and 
twenty-nine law school libraries with approximately the same num- 
ber. In comparison with other regions of the United States these hold- 
ings in the field of law are not great, and the law libraries are frequently 
understaffed. Yet the comparison here seems to be somewhat better 
than in other fields. The largest law school library in the South, for ex- 
ample, ranks thirteenth in the national list, while the largest medical 
library in the South is twenty-fifth in the national list. 

It is probable that education should be listed second to law. There 
is a large number of teachers’ colleges headed, of course, by Peabody. 
The most extensive collections, however, are to be found in the univer- 


* Chicago: Published for the American Association of Law Libraries by Commerce 
Clearing House, Inc., 1940. 
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sity libraries, and those of Texas, Kentucky, and Alabama deserve 
mention. It is more difficult to generalize concerning the other social 
sciences. In both economics and political science several large collec- 
tions have been built up, notably at Texas, the University of North 
Carolina, Louisiana State University, the Virginia State Library, 
Duke, and Alabama. One notes, however, the absence in the South of 
the specialized libraries or collections in either of these fields which one 
finds elsewhere. There are, for example, few southern parallels to the 
Baker Library of Business Administration, the Library of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York, or the Industrial Relations or Public Ad- 
ministration sections of the Princeton library. The section in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina library devoted to rural economics and the 
collections in the University of Texas and Louisiana State University 
on the oil industry are perhaps the most notable exceptions. The Ely 
Collection, recently acquired by the last-named, will give it special 
strength in several fields of economic interest. One aspects of sociology 
—namely, that relating to the Negro—has been generally emphasized. 
The leading collection is at Fisk University, but there are few univer- 
sity and college libraries without collections on this important subject. 
A number of important collections dealing with the American Indian 
are to be found in Oklahoma libraries and also in that of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. There is, however, no southern collection of distinction 
in the general field of anthropology. In general it may be said that in- 
terest in the social sciences, while strong, has remained rather general 
in character. In the answers of the various librarians to the question 
asked by the Survey Committee of 1935, “Have you special collections 
in any subject?” none were listed in the social sciences on subjects 
other than those mentioned: law, education, the Negro, and the Cher- 
okee Indian, with the exception of several collections on library science 
which Mr. Downs characterized in 1938 as “‘adequate for at least first 
year library school work.” 

One hears so much about the classical tradition in the South that 
one might expect to discover that southern libraries have been rela- 
tively backward in the fields of the natural and physical sciences. It 
is very doubtful if this is the case. It is true that the number of vol- 
umes reported in this division by nearly every library is less than the 
number in the divisions of social science and the humanities, but these 
measures have little value. Scientific literature is chiefly in periodicals 
and other serials which are scarcely comparable to the stream of books, 
pamphlets, speeches, volumes of sermons, and other printed items 
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which swell the other collections. The attention given to physics and 
chemistry in most libraries is considerable. In the 1935 survey which 
has been referred to, the libraries were asked to specify the strongest 
departments giving graduate work in their respective institutions. 
Twenty-five out of the thirty-six replying to this question included 
chemistry—to take one subject only—in their list.” It is likely that 
departments so generally recognized as strong have not been neglected 
as regards their library resources. As far as current periodical sub- 
scriptions are concerned this can be verified by the Skaggs check list. 
Of a total of 380 periodicals listed in Ulrich’s Periodicals directory un- 
der the headings, “Natural and physical sciences,” “Mathematics,” 
“Chemistry,” and “Physics,” 119, or 31 per cent, were being received 
at the time by six or more southern libraries. This compares with 19 
per cent for the periodicals listed under “Philology,” “Literature,” 
and ‘General reviews” and 21 per cent for the historical periodicals. 
I have no doubt that the same relative high rating would be obtained 
if one also checked the biological-science periodical subscriptions. In 
the case of geology there are seven libraries with relatively strong col- 
lections, the most extensive collection in the South being that of the 
University of Alabama. 

On the other hand, there are indications that the applied sciences 
or technologies have not received as much attention in southern li- 
braries as have other subjects. The check against the Periodicals di- 
rectory in the field of engineering showed only 27 out of 165 journals 
listed received by as many as six southern libraries. This is 16 per 
cent, over against the 31 per cent listed above in the basic disciplines 
of mathematics and the physical sciences. Of the 66 periodicals listed 
under the heading “Electricity,” only 9, or 14 per cent, were taken by 
as many as six southern libraries. In the other great modern tech- 
nology, agriculture, the percentage of journals listed in Ulrich’s Di- 
rectory taken by as many as six southern libraries was 15 per cent.’3 In 
the case of both engineering and agriculture there are no southern col- 
lections which are really extensive, the largest ones being, for engineer- 
ing, that at Rice Institute, with 12,000 volumes at the time of the 
Downs survey and, for agriculture, probably the one at Clemson, with 
40,000 items, including some 17,000 reports and bulletins of experi- 
ment stations and extension agencies. While there is a number of 


"2 Summary of information on southern research libraries, pp. 1-3. 


3 The figures are: total number listed, 246; number taken by as many as six li- 
braries, 37. 
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agricultural schools with libraries quite adequate for teaching pur- 
poses, there are not many which can provide facilities for research 
comparable, let us say, to those offered in several institutions for re- 
search in English literature or southern history. In spite of the impor- 
tance of textiles in the South, there is no extensive library on the sub- 
ject. Although there still remain in the South about 40 per cent of all 
the commercial forest area in the United States, there is only one li- 
brary in the thirteen southern states adequate to support research in 
the field. As a final illustration of this tendency I shall take the case 
of medicine, though I admit that here one is on debatable ground. If 
one compares the medical collections with those of the comparable pro- 
fession, the law, the advantage would seem to lie with the lawyers. 
Law libraries in the United States and in Canada for 1940 lists sixty-two 
law libraries in the thirteen southern states with total holdings of 
1,560,728 volumes; the American medical directory for the same year 
lists forty-three medical libraries with total holdings of 369,272 vol- 
umes. There are twenty-nine law school libraries, and twenty-one 
medical school libraries. As already stated, the leading law school li- 
brary stands thirteenth in number of volumes in the national ranking; 
the leading medical library, twenty-fifth. The total book resources in 
the legal field are thus approximately three times those in the field of 
medicine, though it is admitted that the two literatures are not strictly 
comparable. Yet health would seem certainly as important as law 
suits, even in a land which delights in its orators. While a relative 
lack of emphasis on technology seems thus to be discernible, there are 
some exceptions and many beginnings of what promise to be influen- 
tial collections of literature in various areas of applied science. Among 
these might be mentioned the collection in metallurgy and mining in 
the University of Alabama and in the Birmingham Public Library, the 
sections on oil engineering and oil production in the libraries of Louisi- 
ana State University and the University of Texas, the specialized in- 
terests in aeronautics and in ceramics in the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, the Lomb Optical Library at the University of Virginia, the 
special interest in the chemistry of paper at Duke, and many similar 
collections. One special collection of importance in the South of which 
the public is generally unaware is the Fort Benning Library on military 
history and science, containing over 25,000 volumes. It contains print- 
ed, mimeographed, and typewritten materials covering the work of the 
various military arms, the secret service, the tank section, the aviation 
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corps, and comprehensive collections on military tactics in such di- 
verse conflicts as the French Revolution, the Boer War, the Russo- 
Japanese War, and the first and second World Wars. Similar, though 
not so extensive, collections are to be found at the Coast Artillery 
School at Fortress Monroe and the Fort Sill Artillery School in Okla- 
homa. 

The foregoing discussion has been compelled to omit a number of 
important fields of interest. In the case of two such fields some com- 
ment is essential. One of these is the field of religion. Several of the 
university libraries have strong collections in this field, the one at 
Duke probably being the most comprehensive. These are supple- 
mented by a number of special libraries and small though significant 
collections in other libraries. The Baptist records at the Southern 
Baptist Seminary, the Presbyterian ones at the Union Theological 
Seminary at Richmond and at the Historical Foundation of Presby- 
terian and Reformed Churches at Montreat, North Carolina, the 
Episcopalian ones at the Episcopal Theological Seminary and at Se- 
wanee, and the Catholic historical collection at the Trappist library at 
Our Lady of Gethsemane in Kentucky are notable. Important are the 
Quaker records at Guilford College, the collection on the Shakers at the 
Filson Club, and several others. Religion might thus be said to be an- 
other field of major interest in southern libraries. The fact that so few 
of the collections are broad in scope, however, almost classifies south- 
ern interest in the subject as one of local records. The other subject 
field requiring mention is that of fine arts. Here there is active inter- 
est in nearly all the libraries, and several collections are important. 
The subject is, however, a relatively new interest, although a wide- 
spread one. 

In this hurried and incomplete survey the writer would be the first 
to admit that the argument at several points falls short of factual dem- 
onstration. He is also conscious of the unsatisfactoriness of having to 
rely largely on quantitative measurements. In so far as the picture 
presented is correct, it indicated that southern libraries have empha- 
sized the history of the region, English and the related literatures, 
secondary education, general economics and the political arts, and, in 
the sciences, the basic scientific principles and data. 

This is, no doubt, what one would expect, since the educational 
program has followed these lines and the majority of the stronger li- 
braries have been related to educational institutions. But these insti- 
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tutions have not themselves been isolated; they have reflected the 
dominant interests of the region. Far-reaching social changes are now 
under way in the South and have been for more than a decade. They 
will be hastened by the impact of the war. For the future it will be nec- 
essary to give more attention to other countries and to deal much more 
definitely with a number of specific problems, some in the realm of 
economics, others in the area of government and social welfare. For- 
tunately, the emphases which have been in evidence provide a sound 
basis on which to build, for knowledge of one’s own country must pre- 
cede and accompany knowledge of other countries and the basic social 
and natural sciences are the necessary foundation for specialized de- 
velopments in these fields. 





A POSSIBLE FIELD FOR BOOK CONSERVATION 


PIERCE BUTLER 


eral superiority of the antiquarian bookshops of Europe over 

those in this country. And usually when he first goes abroad 
he is amazed to discover that their printed catalogs represent only a 
small part of their resources—in book stock, in scholarship, and in 
reasonable prices. Thus, in every European country not only institu- 
tional libraries but private students have access to an abundant and 
cheap market of scholarly books of every sort in secondhand copies. 
In this country neither libraries nor students have such facilities. 


He the home-biding American bookman is aware of the gen- 


I 


There are at least four major reasons for the difference. (1) In 
Europe the inherited stocks of available secondhand books are much 
larger than here in America. (2) The foreign scholastic habit is more 


favorable to the bookseller: European students are accustomed to 
buying many books which Americans ordinarily use in a library. (3) 
In these older societies the competition for academic appointment has 
long been so keen that many highly qualified scholars have been glad 
to enter the book trade. (4) The book market of Europe is not only a 
recognized and reputable branch of commerce, it is efficiently organ- 
ized—by trade traditions in some countries and by formal arrange- 
ments in others. 

That the character of a nation’s book trade is determined by such 
matters as supply, demand, personnel, and organization is demon- 
strable. Here in America there is one market where conditions are 
comparable to those abroad—namely, in the field of collectors’ rarities. 
And in this realm our American booksellers and bookshops are un- 
questionably equal to any in Europe. 

Hitherto the failure of our country to develop a normal antiquarian 
book trade has not been a serious matter for American scholarship. 
Our librarians and professional students have long been accustomed to 
purchase freely from European dealers and agents. But now a new 
situation has developed. Trade with the Continent is wholly shut off, 
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and even transactions with Britain are greatly retarded. Nor is the 
dislocation merely temporary; if the war were to end tomorrow, 
former conditions in the international book market would not thereby 
be re-established. Henceforth, new conditions will prevail. Many 
European libraries have been destroyed, and the wastage of dealers’ 
stocks has been even greater. For decades to come the old libraries 
of Europe must be replenished and new ones established from the de- 
pleted stocks of antiquarian dealers. Therefore, it would seem in- 
evitable that, as never before, America must depend upon her own 
secondhand book market, both for the present and for the future. 
And accordingly every practicable measure should be taken that will 
conserve the antiquarian books which we already have and that will 
facilitate their free movement in the normal processes of redistribu- 
tion. 
II 

There can be no question that here in America we already have an 
immense stock of antiquarian books of permanent scholarly value. 
There are, of course, no figures available concerning their distribution, 
but the number in private hands must be considerable. For genera- 
tions Americans have been going abroad for travel or study. Many of 
them have brought books home, and some of them have continued to 
purchase by mail from European booksellers. In every American col- 
lege town, certainly, there are a few important collections of current 
and out-of-print volumes of European origin in the homes or offices 
of faculty members. Yet, except in a few metropolitan cities, there is 
no antiquarian market in our country through which such books may 
normally pass to new hands on the death of their first owner or 
when he no longer needs them. 

Ordinarily, the disposal of such a scholar’s working library will go 
somewhat in this fashion. On his death the bereaved family, knowing 
that considerable money has been spent on the collection, will have an 
exaggerated idea of its market value. If they can afford to do so, they 
will probably present it, with considerable formality, to the local col- 
lege library. Otherwise they will attempt to sell it, but inevitably are 
shocked by the small lump sum that the dealers will offer. According- 
ly, the books are usually held for a period, unused, neglected, and de- 
teriorating, until something happens to compel their immediate dis- 
posal. When this crisis arises, the collection will be dumped suddenly 
in the college library or sold to the nearest dealer for whatever he 
offers. 
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As such collections come, first or last, to college libraries they are 
seldom well handled. The books are first sorted into two classes: those 
not already represented on the library shelves and those that are. The 
volumes in the first class are automatically accessioned with no regard 
for their highly specialized character or their incongruity and isolation 
in the collection. (Actually, of course, no library should ever accept 
as a gift any volume which it would not gladly purchase at full market 
value if funds were available.) And the treatment of the duplicates 
in a college library is equally ill advised and unintelligent. Usually 
they are stored in a basement or attic under the worst possible 
physical conditions. Occasionally a librarian attempts to exchange 
them with other libraries, but usually at a cost in labor and attention 
that will far outweigh any real profit. More commonly they are al- 
lowed to accumulate until, in an orgy of housecleaning, someone in 
authority disposes of them to a local bookseller at about the price of 
wastepaper. 

Whether the family sells the original collection to a dealer im- 
mediately or a librarian its remnants later, the price obtained always 
seems grotesquely inadequate. Yet, in fact, it may really be excessive 
in view of existing conditions. The dealer is probably a graduate junk 
dealer; he does a small business, and he has no facilities for the sale of 
unusual scholarly foreign imprints. His overhead expenses are exces- 
sive, and therefore the spread between his buying and selling prices 
must be enormous. To get his investment back, to say nothing of 
profit, he must depend on the quick sale of a comparatively few 
volumes. The rest of the collection will in all probability moulder for 
years in the corner of his shop until he or his successor sells it as waste- 
paper. In the meantime, if he has a good memory and reads lists of 
books wanted in trade journals, he may dispose of an occasional 
volume, but ultimately even he will forget what he possesses. 


Ill 


Some day America may develop a new class of scholarly booksellers 
who keep adequate records and use efficient sales methods. But of this 
there seems little immediate prospect. To establish himself, such a 
dealer would require not only a special education but also a consider- 
able capital and an infinitude of ingenuity, patience, and industry. 
There is, however, one device by which a talented person already in 
the trade might facilitate the movement of scholarly antiquarian 
literature. This is to solicit his customers to supply him with lists of 
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books which they and their friends have and would sell for a reason- 
able offer. Then he could issue a catalog of this potential stock but 
actually purchase from the owner only the items for which he had 
received orders. This method would have certain advantages. The 
dealer would not have to make a large capital outlay and provide 
storage space for volumes which would sell slowly. With his overhead 
expenses thus reduced, he could offer more to the owner than he could 
otherwise. But at best it would be a slow and cumbersome process. 
Moreover, it would involve all the difficulties of securing biblio- 
graphical descriptions from untrained persons. 

A more satisfactory method would be the establishment of a non- 
profit scholarly book exchange with an adequate working capital. Any 
imaginative bookman can picture such an institution. Its office and 
warehouses would be established in a small community centrally 
located and with good shipping facilities. At this center there would 
be a continuous receipt and dispatch of scholarly books. The sources 
of the incoming stream would be various. Libraries would turn over 
their duplicates for credit. The collections of deceased scholars would 
be offered here by their heirs at the suggestion of local librarians. Liv- 
ing scholars, on learning of the nature of the service, would deliver for 
either cash or exchange important books which they no longer 
needed. Booksellers all over the country would gladly sell cheaply 
at lot prices all the volumes in their stock which they themselves 
could not handle. And perhaps small public and college libraries might 
be persuaded to remove from their shelves learned works of no present 
utility in order to replace them by volumes that would be of local 
value. 

The outgo would be equally various. Experts would segregate the 
junk and send it to its proper destination, the wastepaper market. 
Current American imprints and the like would be sold to dealers at 
wholesale prices. Collectors’ items would be disposed of in a similar 
fashion or accumulated for periodic auctions. But scholarly works, 
especially those in foreign languages, together with serials and learned 
periodicals, would be sold at standard market prices to libraries or 
individuals who could use them. Two methods would be used for this 
redistribution: each incoming consignment of books would be checked 
against the desiderata lists on file; and the volumes not disposed of in 
this fashion would be listed in simple but accurate catalogs, which 
would be properly circulated in the scholarly world. 
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IV 


Such a system, if it could be practically established, would render 
many benefits. It would enable libraries to utilize their duplicates ad- 
vantageously. It would provide an honest and adequate market where 
the present and future owners of scholarly collections could dispose of 
them on reasonable terms. But, above all, it would conserve our 
present resources of valuable foreign books already in the country and 
provide for their proper redistribution where they would do most 
good. Moreover, it might, by the training of younger staff members, 
raise up a generation of competent antiquarian booksellers, of which 
the country is sorely in need. And, finally, it might prepare the way 
for co-operative instead of competitive buying by American libraries 
when, if ever, they again have access to European markets. 





PREPARATION FOR THE LIBRARIAN’S 
PROFESSION 


LEON CARNOVSKY 


BOUT fifteen years ago the American Library Association 
undertook the preparation of a textbook series for the use of 
library schools and similar training agencies.‘ The point of 

view from which these books were prepared was “activity analysis,” 
and through them the profession received a tangible means of uniting 
preparation for library service with library service itself. Actually, 
however, activity analysis as a basis of the library school curriculum 
long antedated the issuance of the formal textbook series. Reece 
points out that prominent among the essential elements in the cur- 
riculum of the first organized library training in America “was effort 
to reflect accurately the features characterizing library work in its 
various forms.”? Even a cursory study of early library training is 
enough to convince one of the essential practicality of the curriculum 
and of its close connection with the specifics of library operation. 

Activity analysis as related to training means, briefly, that prepara- 
tion for the proper performance of a given act or series of acts is di- 
rectly related to the nature of the act itself. If, for example, a program 
for training school-librarians is to be designed, it should logically be 
based on the precise acts that a school librarian is called upon to per- 
form. Similarly for the varying functions of library management and 
service: cataloging, reference work, book selection, administration, 
etc. First identify the elements which constitute the act, then teach 
the elements. 

It would be foolish to argue that the application of activity analysis 
to library training has not been beneficial, but it would be optimistic 
to deny that the benefits have carried with them certain handicaps 
implicit in the method itself. Two may be noted. Since the curricu- 
lum is derived from practice, it is assumed that present practice is 


« W. W. Charters, “Job analysis in education for librarianship,” Libraries, XXXII 
(January, 1927), 7-10. 
2E. J. Reece, The curriculum in library schools (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1936), p. 31. 
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“right” and should therefore be perpetuated. With reference to the 
library field this objection is frankly more theoretical than realistic, 
for, in fact, the question of the propriety of certain activities is not 
likely to be answered by the training agencies in any case. Further- 
more, the prospective library worker should be so trained that he is 
able to fit into the functioning organism with as little friction and de- 
lay as possible. As a case in point we may consider cataloging. The 
theory and practice of cataloging are no longer in the experimental or 
formative period; we now have a solid body of procedures, the mastery 
of which constitutes an essential of library preparation. The same is 
true for other areas of library service; change and innovation will 
probably not be so radical as to affect the general run of operations. 
So it is reasonable to conclude that current practice is well enough 
established to warrant its acceptance as a modus operandi in curricu- 
lum construction. 

The second difficulty, however, is much more serious. Since activ- 
ity analysis is based on an identification of the elements which make 
up library operation, it is assumed that it is possible to identify the 
elements. As long as concrete, observable acts are considered, this is 
relatively simple; but when acts which involve a high degree of judg- 
ment are included (and it is precisely this which makes librarianship 
an intellectual discipline), the process becomes a baffling one. Con- 
sider, for example, reference work. It is easy enough to identify the 
tools which are useful in answering questions and to acquaint the 
prospective reference assistant with their nature. But there is far 
more to reference work than this, and the “more”’ rests in the judg- 
ment and ability which must be exercised to determine how reference 
problems are to be solved. Aids to reference service are not to be con- 
fused with the process itself. Similarly for other aspects of library 
function. The result is that the training afforded by library schools is 
good as far as it goes, but it certainly falls short of preparing personnel 
for more than the somewhat superficial aspects of librarianship. In a 
word, a library school curriculum based upon an incomplete activity 
analysis can be only an incomplete preparation for librarianship. 

It is probably not the fault of the job analysts that the training 
they indicated as necessary has been confused with the adi/ities neces- 
sary to perform library tasks. Yet in library professional thinking such 
confusion is very much in evidence. Let a library position become 
available, let the applicants or potential employees be lined up, and 
the first question is not, Is he competent for the job? but, rather, Is 
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he library-trained? Not necessarily library-school-trained, but cer- 
tainly “library-trained,” in the sense of having had some kind of li- 
brary experience. We ask only rarely if he was a good student in li- 
brary school or if the kind of library work in which he may have been 
engaged was likely to contribute to his competence on the new job; 
enough that he has achieved his “diploma.” 

This confusion of library training, as reflected by the more or less 
conventional curriculum, with library competence is particularly un- 
fortunate, because the causal relationship between them has never 
been demonstrated and is even questionable. This is not a criticism 
of the library school curriculum but simply a recognition that li- 
brary training itself can never fully succeed in differentiating a good 
librarian from a poor one. Even librarians have been known to agree 
that such training was no guaranty of a successful library administra- 
tor, or that it was even sufficient for certain types of work which con- 
tribute to the day’s activities in a library. 

Let us undertake to identify, if possible, the essential characteris- 
tics of a good librarian and, in the light of them, attempt to prescribe 
the nature of his preparation. Since the characteristics will obviously 
not all be of a technical sort, it follows that library training in such 
terms is insufficient; that is to say, something more than library school 
indoctrination, or experience in the procedures of the library day, is 
necessary to successful librarianship. 

In the first place, it is well to distinguish between characteristics 
which may be acquired and those which are inherent. We shall find, 
I think, that the former are at least quantitatively far more important; 
it is almost, though not quite, literally true that a librarian is made, 
not born. Nevertheless, there are certain qualities that make him 
what he is, regardless of the profession or activity in which he may 
engage. In librarianship, desirable qualities of this type are the abil- 
ity to get along with people, a bookish interest, imagination, a mind 
that prefers organization and order to confusion and disorder. These 
are qualities which it may have been possible to implant at one time 
but which are difficult to develop in maturity. They are not likely 
to be acquired through any course of training. These qualities in them- 
selves are of too general a nature to distinguish good from poor librar- 
ians; it cannot be said that given these qualities one’s success in li- 
brarianship is assured. On the other hand, it is unlikely that with 
these qualities absent one will prove to be a good librarian. There are, 
of course, exceptions. Libraries emphasizing the preservational func- 
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tion probably do not need a socially minded personnel; research or 
special libraries require a personnel with particular characteristics so 
important that the presence or absence of those enumerated above is 
relatively insignificant. But the basic point should not be lost sight 
of: There are certain characteristics beyond those which may be ac- 
quired in adulthood—or so much a part of “personality” that they 
may be considered inherent rather than acquired—which are essential 
to good librarianship. 

The second type are definitely acquired characteristics; they are 
the qualities which mark their possessor an educated man or woman. 
If it be granted that the profession of librarianship is essentially ded- 
icated to the cause of learning, to the spread of enlightenment, then 
clearly its members should themselves reflect a high degree of intel- 
lectual cultivation. I am obviously differentiating here between the 
mechanical process whereby books are stored, labeled, and circulated 
and the function whereby the cause of education is actively served. 
Specifically what should make up the librarian’s educational equipment 
it is unnecessary to say; most satisfactorily it should include a broad 
background in the humanities and social and natural sciences. It should 
have introduced him with some thoroughness to the contemporary 
world and its problems. He should understand the difference between 
journalism and scientific investigation, between opinions and substan- 
tiated facts; and, above all, he should be able to recognize these dis- 
tinctions as they appear in literature. 

Belonging in the same general category, also, are the qualities that 
contribute to one’s administrative ability. Since the librarian is per- 
haps more than anything else an administrator, he should know some- 
thing about principles of administration. The very word “principle” 
implies generality; therefore a library administrator may gain knowl- 
edge of administration in a non-library field. Especially in times of 
stress, like wars and depressions, a good administrator may be taken 
from one field and adapted to another; and there is no reason why this 
should not apply in librarianship as well. The principle is basic, the 
application secondary. 

Thus far we have touched upon qualifications more or less indis- 
pensable to the successful librarian, without referring to those which 
are developed or inculcated in a specific program of library training. 
These qualifications may not be sufficient, but they are surely indis- 
pensable. Furthermore, it is important to recognize that if they are 
lacking, no course of library training can compensate for them. 
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There remains, then, the specific problem of library training. Here 
it is necessary to recognize that there are important differences be- 
tween one library and another and among the many types of work 
carried on within a single library. Obviously, a public library differs 
in objectives and operation from a college library, and both differ 
from a “special” library. Also, the work of the branch chief differs 
from the chief cataloger’s, within a single institution; and thus the 
training program appropriate to each cannot be identical. Librarians 
themselves recognize these differences, and so have encouraged the 
provision of opportunities for specialized training within library 
schools. 

But in spite of variations in library school curriculums, there are 
certain disciplines which have been considered so important in the 
librarian’s equipment that they have been recognized in one form or 
another by virtually all training agencies. These disciplines—catalog- 
ing and classification, book selection, reference and bibliography, and 
administration—are generally considered basic; it is argued, tacitly 
at least, that every librarian should be competent in all these fields. 
Even if one never actually catalogs books, he should know something 
about cataloging, not merely because it makes up an important part 
of his profession, but because this knowledge will actually help in any 
other kind of library work in which he will engage. Furthermore, any 
specialization upon which he may engage is likely to be built upon the 
knowledge or abilities inherent in one or more of these basic fields. 
Indeed, that is why they are basic. 

It is worth considering in this connection whether these four fields 
constitute an independent body of knowledge or whether they merely 
represent applications of principles which are incorporated in other 
academic disciplines. Are principles of library administration, for ex- 
ample, more than sound administrative practices applied to library 
operation? Is reference service more than the wider application of the 
practice of locating books and information of the sort in which every 
student engages in his academic career? Even if the answer in one or 
more cases should be no, this is not to imply that a need for their study 
does not exist. On the contrary, it does exist, for a mastery of the 
“applications” in a library context will be helpful to some and indis- 
pensable to others. But the point is this: If a person masters prin- 
ciples, whether or not he also possesses a mastery of their applications 
to specific library situations is of secondary importance. On the other 
hand, one who is competent in one type of library—one whose abilities 
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are limited to application in a single and somewhat limited area—may 
be a complete failure in a library of a different type. 

In the light of the general principles thus outlined, we may suggest 
a program upon which the prospective librarian might embark. Be- 
cause his future will depend on his being, first, a certain kind of per- 
son and, second, upon his possessing a certain kind of academic back- 
ground, the program designed should go beyond the library skills and 
techniques which commonly are understood as library training. Also, 
some degree of selection is highly desirable, to insure a personnel with 
the characteristics labeled “inherent,” but by far the more important 
type of selection needed is that bearing on educational background. 
Ideally, it should embrace the fields which are perhaps vaguely 
grouped as “general education” (more specifically, it should include 
the humanities and social and natural sciences, as well as certain 
skills—writing ability and competence in one or more foreign lan- 
guages). In addition, for most types of library work some subject 
specialization is obviously highly desirable. Whether existing library 
training agencies are in a position to advise or prescribe the prepro- 
fessional education is open to question, but most of them can decide 
whether the preprofessional education of the potential student is of a 
scope and quality which will contribute to a successful library career. 

The program of professional training should provide the potential 
librarian with the intellectual equipment he will need, over and above 
that which he presumably has as an educated man. As already noted, 
he will need the basic library disciplines, and, in addition, he will 
need, if he does not already have it, an introduction to the principles 
of satisfactory administration. Furthermore, since neither libraries 
nor library functions are all alike, provision for specialization should 
be provided. 

The program of preparation that seems logically to develop from 
these observations may now be summarized. What does it amount to 
in terms of “courses” or academic subject matter? The question is 
better answered if asked in this way: What preparation should a col- 
lege or university librarian have had? A reference librarian in a large 
institution? A school librarian? 

Assuming that all three possess the inherent qualifications, they 
should all have had (1) a general education of considerable breadth 
(the four-year college program is probably the best means of providing 
it); (2) training in the basic library disciplines—cataloging and classi- 
fication, principles of book selection, reference and bibliography, and 
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library administration; and (3) training in fields specifically relevant 
to the position named. For the college librarian this may mean a 
knowledge of college library administration, the organization and ad- 
ministration of higher education, and the methods and materials of 
advanced study. For the reference librarian a mastery of methods 
and materials in science, literature, and the arts. For the school li- 
brarian a knowledge of the administration of the school library, the 
organization of the school curriculum, principles of education, and 
adolescent psychology.’ 

It is obvious that much in this suggested program reflects the pres- 
ent program of preparation for library service. Most of the present 
agencies insist upon the four-year college preparation, though it may 
perhaps be questioned whether sufficient attention is given to the con- 
tent and scope of the education encompassed within the conventional 
four-year period. All the library schools require training in the basic 
disciplines listed above, though there is considerable disagreement 
among them concerning the time to be allotted to each and, indeed, 
concerning the actual content of the relevant courses. To a less ex- 
tent at the present time does one find attention devoted to the courses 
in the third category. It is true that nearly all the schools provide 
for specialization in type of library as well as in function, but this al- 
most invariably takes the form of more courses within the library 
school. The program outlined suggests courses of a considerably 
broader sort, not necessarily centered in the library school, and aimed 
at providing a more solid base upon which library practice may be 
built, and in terms of which applications to library problems may be 
made. 

The objection may be raised that the present program is already 
overladen with courses, and therefore the addition of more courses, 
taken from the academic curriculum, is unwarranted, impractical, 
and, indeed, because of the heavy load regularly carried by students, 
impossible. To this objection the answer may be given that any cur- 
riculum in any field represents a choice among various alterna- 
tives. Even in library schools (with few exceptions, where the cur- 
riculum is limited to a small number of courses) students are per- 
mitted a certain choice from among the course offerings. In other 
words, no student is expected to take a// the library school courses 


3 These suggestions are all obviously tentative. The main point is that fields in the 
third category should be selected with particular relevance to the type of library work 
for which preparation is undertaken. 
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offered even now. This proposal simply takes the next logical step, 
broadening the area of selection so that the student may acquire 
knowledge which is clearly relevant to his future professional career. 
Whether this extension in the area from which he may choose will 
lead to better preparation than one limited to library school courses 
altogether remains to be seen, but certainly on logical grounds there 
is much to be said in its favor. 

But again it may be argued that the basic library disciplines—the 
second category above—if properly taught, themselves require all of 
a year, that there simply isn’t time for additional courses, in the 
library school or out. This is a debatable point and depends upon the 
content of the courses. It is at least possible that in their zeal for 
thoroughness library schools are including much that can better be 
picked up later on the job, that they are proceeding much more slowly 
than the aptitudes of the students warrant. Experimentation in new 
types of curriculum organization should be welcomed, and judged by 
subsequent performance on the job. Even now there is certainly no 
uniformity in the courses offered in library schools; for example, Illi- 
nois requires five hours of book selection, Columbia and Michigan 
only three (the Columbia requirement is stated in “points” instead of 
hours). If the graduates of the latter two schools are equally good in 
book selection as the graduates of Illinois, does this not at least sug- 
gest that economies in the time devoted to the instruction of book 
selection are possible? Similar variations from one school to another 
are immediately apparent in other fields, and it is unfortunate that 
we are pretty much in the dark concerning the course content as well 
as results, as measured by actual performance.‘ 

There is little that is radical in the concept of professional training 
as outlined here; it is merely an attempt to apprehend librarianship 
as an intellectual discipline and a profession, to see it steadily and to 
see it whole. Preparation for it should be conceived in terms of con- 
cepts and functions, not in terms of time. The mastery of skills, tech- 
niques, and routines should not be permitted to eclipse the many other 
characteristics which in sum determine the successful librarian. 


‘The efforts at test standardization now being made by the Columbia University 
School of Library Service may throw light on this question. 





AN UNFINISHED CHAPTER IN MISSOURI 
LIBRARY LEGISLATION 


CHARLES H. COMPTON 


HIS is the account of an unsuccessful campaign for an 
amendment to the constitution of Missouri to make the tax 

for public libraries, municipal or county, a separate tax. I was 

the instigator of this campaign; and, looking back on it now—ten to 
twelve years since it was carried on—I realize that its chances for 
success were infinitesimal, if any. Even in 1931 I had no illusions as 
to the difficulties involved in securing the enactment of such an 
amendment by the legislature and its approval later by popular vote. 
The background for this amendment is interesting. In 1875 a con- 
stitutional convention was held in Missouri. A new constitution was 
adopted, and it is under this constitution, with such amendments as 
have been adopted since, that the state of Missouri and its subdivi- 
sions are now being administered. In the constitution maximum limi- 
tations were set on the tax rates which could be levied upon real or 
personal property for cities, towns, counties, or school districts. Few 
changes in these limitations have been made since 1875. In 1875 this 
constitution was considered an excellent one, and the men who drafted 
it were among the leading citizens and the best legal authorities in the 
state. These constitutional limitations on taxation were drafted into 
the constitution because Missouri had gone through a period of un- 
restrained voting of bonds and public funds for railroad expansion and 
other wildcat projects. These bonds issued by counties and cities had 
been repudiated in many cases, and the members of the constitutional 
convention in making constitutional limitations on taxation were mere- 
ly attempting to prevent another such spree in public finance. How- 
ever, they were unable, naturally, to foresee in 1875 the many added 
responsibilities and obligations which the state’s subdivisions—name- 
ly, its towns, cities, and counties—would be called upon to carry. The 
present law providing for the establishment of tax-supported libraries 
was not enacted until 1885, and so Kansas City was the only free pub- 
lic library in the state of Missouri in 1875. It was being administered 
under the Board of Education as it is today, the law having been 
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amended so that the Board of Education of Kansas City was em- 
powered to provide a public library along with its administration of 
public schools. The St. Louis Public Library did not become free 
until 1893. 

The constitutional limitations for towns and cities are based on 
population. They are as follows: (1) In cities of 30,000 population 
and over the limit is $1.00 on $100 valuation; the limit for St. Louis is 
$1.35; (2) in cities of less than 30,000 and more than 10,000 population 
the limit is $0.60 on $100 valuation; (3) in cities and towns of less than 
10,000 and more than 1,000 population the limit is $0.50 on $100 
valuation; (4) in towns having 1,000 population or less the limit is 
$0.25 on $1090 valuation. 

In most cities and towns the rates of taxation are and have been for 
many years up to their constitutional limits. This applies also to 
school districts and counties. As these limits are not sufficient to meet 
the services plainly demanded by the people of the various communities 
and the various taxing units, in many cases ways have been found to 
get around these tax limits. For many years it has been the practice 
to vote yearly in school districts an additional tax for building pur- 
poses and, after the tax has been voted, to transfer these building 
funds to the school-maintenance fund. This practice is patently un- 
constitutional and was so decided by the Missouri Supreme Court; in a 
few cases, notably one in University City adjoining St. Louis, certain 
taxpayers brought suit, and the Board of Education was enjoined 
against levying more than the constitutional limit. However, boards 
of education in cities in St. Louis County and other counties are con- 
tinuing to present to the people the voting of such funds from the tax 
allowed for building purposes and transferring these funds for main- 
tenance. Any of these cities might be enjoined, if the taxpayers would 
take the matter to court. As regards public libraries, there are a num- 
ber in the state for which the tax voted by the people is over and 
above constitutional limitation. The library law enacted in 1885 
governing public libraries in Missouri provides that, upon the petition 
of one hundred taxpaying voters, the city council—called in some 
cities the board of aldermen—shall submit to the people at a regular 
or special election the question of whether they wish to establish a 
public library, and this petition shall specify the rate which the city 
council must vote for the maintenance of the library. The law (1885) 
provided that cities of less than 100,000 might vote twenty cents on 
the $100 valuation and in cities of over 100,000 the maximum of two 
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cents. The law was amended in 1892 to allow cities of over 100,000 
to vote four cents on $100. That is the present law. Naturally, the 
question has come before the courts as to whether the library tax could 
could be voted over and above the constitutional limitation. In a 
decision handed down on December 9, 1903, and known as the case of 
Brown v. Schultz, the Supreme Court ruled that in the case of the 
Cape Girardeau Public Library the library tax must be within the con- 
stitutional limitation allowed the city of Cape Girardeau. In 1927 the 
board of aldermen of the city of St. Louis refused, at the customary 
time when other levies were being made, to include the four cents for 
the St. Louis Public Library on the contention that the library law 
was unconstitutional. The library board brought a mandamus suit to 
compel the board of aldermen to levy the library tax. This case was 
argued before the Supreme Court by Henry L. Caulfield, former 
member of the library board and later governor of Missouri, and by 
Paul Griffin of the firm of Nagel and Kirby. The Supreme Court 
rendered its decision in February, 1928, and ruled that the library law 
was constitutional. 

The first reference that I have found to the question as to whether 
the library tax must come within the constitutional limitation was in 
an opinion given in 1892 to the library board of St. Louis by Frederick 
N. Judson, a lawyer of national reputation. He said: 

It seems clear, then, that the library tax of one fifth of a mill authorized 
by the sections of the statute under consideration must be included in the 
general tax for city and town purposes, which is thus restricted by the consti- 
tution to a total of 100 cents on the 100 dollars, or one cent on the dollar. As 
this maximum rate is now levied in St. Louis for municipal purposes, it follows 
that the voting of this library tax of one fifth of a mill would mean that so 
much of the municipal revenues, heretofore collected for municipal purposes, 
must be specially collected and set apart as a library fund. 


In 1922 a constitutional convention was held in Missouri, and an 
attempt was made at that time to get the convention to adopt a pro- 
vision which would make the library tax over and above the constitu- 
tional limitation. G. L. Zwick, a member of the constitutional con- 
vention and also a member of the library board of St. Joseph, intro- 
duced a resolution in the convention providing that the library tax 
should be made a separate tax over and above the present constitu- 
tional limitations and the maximum should be ten cents on $100 
valuation. This resolution was not adopted by the convention, al- 
though a number of librarians, in particular Purd B. Wright and 
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Irving R. Bundy, were active in the efforts to secure such an amend- 
ment. 

Following the decision of the Missouri Supreme Court in 1928 de- 
claring the library law constitutional, I began to consider the possi- 
bility of a campaign for getting.a constitutional amendment making 
the library tax a separate tax. One of the first persons I consulted was 
Jane Morey, at the time secretary of the Missouri Library Commis- 
sion, in whose vision and also in whose sense of reality I had the ut- 
most confidence. Miss Morey thought that a campaign for such an 
amendment was worth while. In the spring of 1929 on my way to Des 
Moines for a regional meeting on adult education I stopped to consult 
with Henry O. Severance, librarian of the University of Missouri, 
and with Will H. Collins, at that time assistant librarian and also 
president of the Missouri Library Association. Mr. Severance, who 
was always ready to help and whose help was always invaluable, 
readily agreed that such a campaign was worth while, as did Mr. 
Collins. I remember a conversation with Ralph Munn in Washington 
when we took a walk following one of the meetings of a conference 
on adult education preliminary to the meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association in 1929. I put the proposition up to him, and he 
pointed out that city officials, particularly in St. Louis, ought to be in 
favor of such an amendment, for if the library tax was made a sepa- 
rate tax it would give the city government four cents more for general 
purposes. Following similar informal conferences with other librarians 
in Missouri, including Purd B. Wright and Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, it 
was decided to present the matter to the Missouri Library Association 
at its meeting in October, 1929. It fell upon me to make the presenta- 
tion, for I had been chairman of the Committee on Library Extension 
of the association since 1924. 

At the meeting of the Missouri Library Association on October 17- 
19, 1929, at Jefferson City, two sessions of the meeting were entirely 
given up to the proposed amendment. At the Thursday evening ses- 
sion Dr. Bostwick spoke on ‘““An amendment to the state constitution 
making the public library a separate taxing unit as are the schools.” 
Esther McNitt, chief of the History Division of the Indiana State 
Library, substituted admirably for Louis J. Bailey, director of the 
Indiana State Library, on “Indiana’s experience in putting over a 
state library building campaign and how it can be applied to Missouri’s 
campaign for a library constitutional amendment.” 

At the Friday morning session the general subject was “How to 
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organize and carry on a campaign for a library constitutional amend- 
ment.” The following talks were given: “How to make contacts, and 
a sample talk of what to say in presenting the need for a library con- 
stitutional amendment,” by Purd B. Wright, librarian, Kansas City 
Public Library; ““How to interest library trustees in a library consti- 
tutional amendment,” by Irving R. Bundy, librarian, St. Joseph Pub- 
lic Library; “How to interest organizations, women’s clubs, parent- 
teachers’ associations, men’s clubs, etc., in a library constitutional 
amendment,” by Jane Morey, secretary, Missouri Library Commis- 
sion; “A plan for newspaper publicity for the proposed library con- 
stitutional amendment,” by Charles H. Compton, assistant librarian, 
St. Louis Public Library; and “How a moderate fund may be raised to 
carry on this campaign,” by C. E. Wells, librarian, State Teachers 
College, Maryville. There was a great deal of interest shown by the 
librarians present, and a resolution was passed indorsing the amend- 
ment and making provision for a campaign to secure its adoption. 
Mr. Wright, who at this meeting was elected president of the 
Missouri Library Association, appointed the following Committee on 
Drafting and Amendment: Dr. Bostwick, chairman, Mr. Severance, 
Mr. Bundy, Florence Smith, and Julia Andrae. The Committee on 


Library Extension was as follows: Mr. Compton, chairman, Miss 
Morey, Mr. Wells, Harriet M. Horine, Grace Young, Helen Birch, 
Mrs. Richard Holtzclaw, Jessie Stemmons, and Mr. Wright. 

The legal services of Oliver J. Miller, a member of the Webster 
Grove library board and of the firm of Holland, Lashly, and Donnell of 
St. Louis, were obtained, and after due consideration the following 
brief amendment was approved by the Committee in March, 1930: 


That Article 10 of the Constitution of Missouri be, and the same is hereby 
amended by adding a new section to be known as Section 114, Article 10, 
Constitution of Missouri. 

11a. Provided that the annual aggregate tax rate for counties, cities, towns 
and school districts, limited in Section 11 of this Article, shall be increased in 
the amount or rate levied under proper statutory provisions, by such county, 
city, town or school district for the establishment and maintenance of public 
and school libraries in such county, city, town or school district. 


Longer amendments were considered, but this the Committee decided 

was satisfactory. Mr. Miller gave of his time very generously. 
During the year—from the time of the meeting of the Missouri Li- 

brary Association in October, 1929, to October, 1930—without going 
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into detail as to the amount of work involved, which had been far 
from light, the Committee reported briefly as follows: 


1. Four circular letters prepared and sent to librarians of 159 Missouri 
libraries and to all members of the Association. 

2. Preparation of a brief statement and a detailed statement explaining the 
amendment—mailed to Missouri librarians. 

3. Four-page leaflet prepared. The committee was indebted to Paul K. 
Bliss, head of the publicity department of the St. Louis Community Council, 
for valuable advice in preparing this. 

4. Organizing a state-wide advisory committee of about two hundred 
representative citizens from sixty-five communities. 

5. Preparation of a circular of suggestions for carrying on the campaign and 
a suggested talk on the amendment—copies being mailed to the librarians 
of the state. 

6. Securing the adoption of resolutions from eighteen library boards in- 
dorsing the amendment. 

7. Securing letters for printing in the leaflet from Mrs. James F. Cook, 
president of the State Parent-Teachers’ Association; Mrs. Luella St. Clair 
Moss, president of the Missouri Federation of Women’s Clubs; and from 
President Walter Williams of Missouri University. 

8. Securing the indorsement of various state organizations, notably the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association and Federation of Women’s Clubs—these two 
through their executive committees—and the Missouri Federation of Labor. 


Special reference should be made to the four-page circular which 
was prepared for the campaign. It was headed “‘A separate library 
tax like the school tax—not a higher tax but a sure one.”’ The first 
sentence was as follows: ‘““An Amendment to the State Constitution 
that will be an enduring safeguard for public libraries in Missouri is 
advocated by the Missouri Library Association.”” Two paragraphs 
might be quoted: 

Of 114 counties in Missouri, there are 76 counties in which there are no 
tax supported public libraries. This amendment will make it much easier for 
libraries to be established where they do not now exist. 

1,800,000 people in Missouri are without library service. 


One page was given up to a map showing in black the seventy-six 
counties having no tax-supported libraries, with the question: “Is 
Missouri to remain one of the most backward library states in our 
country?” 

Three different editions of this leaflet were published with this 
variation. In one was a letter from Mrs. Luella St. Clair Moss, presi- 
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dent of the Missouri Federation of Women’s Clubs. In another was a 
letter from Mrs. James F. Cook, president of the Missouri Branch of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. And the third con- 
tained a letter from President Walter Williams of the University of 
Missouri. 

The circulars which included the letter written by Mrs. Moss were 
sent to women’s clubs throughout the state; the one with the letter 
from Mrs. Cook to local parent-teachers’ associations; the one with 
the letter from President Williams to other organizations where his word 
would carry weight. The advisory committee of individuals through- 
out the state was secured through efforts of local librarians and was 
made up of 187 persons from 68 cities. 

After the meeting of the Missouri Library Association in October, 
1930, the Committee on Library Extension immediately increased its 
activity previous to the opening of the legislature in January. The 
work done by the Committee, by the members of the Association, and 
by friends of libraries in furthering our campaign for an amendment to 
the constitution to make the library tax a separate tax can be reported 
upon only briefly. Some of the more important items were as follows: 

A circular letter sent on November 12 and a follow-up letter on 
December 17 brought a splendid response from librarians throughout 
the state to the Committee’s request that their representatives in the 
legislature be interviewed regarding the amendment. Considering the 
many counties in the state without libraries, it was remarkable that 
the Committee received reports on 72 of the 150 members of the 
House and 23 of the 34 members of the Senate. In most cases these 
were favorable reports, and they were indispensable during the legisla- 
tive session. 

A letter from Miss Morey, as chairman of the Library Extension 
Committee of the State Parent-Teachers’ Association, went on that 
Association’s stationery to presidents of 800 local parent-teachers’ 
associations. With each letter went a leaflet, Advisory Committee list, 
and a suggested form of resolution of indorsement. A similar letter on 
Federation stationery, signed by Mrs. W. K. James, chairman of the 
Library Extension Committee of the Missouri Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, with similar inclosures, went to 453 presidents of local women’s 
clubs and to various state and district officers and chairmen of various 
committees. The secretary of the Missouri State Federation of Labor 
sent a leaflet and one of the advisory committee lists to each local 


union in the state. 
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At the committee’s suggestion many brief speeches were made by 
librarians before local parent-teachers’ associations, women’s clubs, 
and other organizations, and representatives of these organizations 
interviewed and wrote letters to their legislators. 

Fifteen state and district organizations and 96 local organizations 
indorsed the amendment. The following are the names of the state 
organizations: 

Missouri Branch of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

Missouri Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Missouri Library Association 

Missouri Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution 

Missouri State Federation of Labor 

Missouri Teachers’ Association, Library Section 

Missouri Writers Guild 

National Society of Colonial Dames of America in the State of Mis- 
souri, Board of Managers 

National Society of the Daughters of the American Colonists in 


Missouri 
United Spanish War Veterans, Department of Missouri 


We were especially fortunate in securing the consent of Hon. 
W. H. Meredith of Poplar Bluff to introduce the resolution in the 
House. He gave of his time most generously and it was largely 
through his efforts that the resolution was passed by the House. 
Other members who signed the resolution and worked for it were 
William R. Schneider and Robert F. Miller of St. Louis, Jerome M. 
Joffee of Kansas City, William P. Elmer of Salem, C. E. Still of Kirks- 
ville, and William Job of Maryville. 

The task of securing a member of the Senate to introduce the resolu- 
tion proved to be more difficult, but Senator Cliff Titus of Joplin con- 
sented to do this, and we owe much to him for his help. Previous to 
the opening of the legislative session, Dr. Bostwick, as president of the 
Association, sent letters with accompanying material to all members 
of the legislature. Soon after the legislature was in session Mrs. 
Howard Bailey, the state regent of the Missouri chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, sent a letter to each member of the 
legislature urging support of our amendment. A chronological record 
of the progress in the legislature of the resolution providing for the 
amendment follows: 

The chairman of the committee spent January 21-22 in Jefferson 
City. Miss Morey had already seen Mr. Meredith. We conferred with 
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him and put the resolution in proper form for introduction. We saw 
Senators Haymes, Crouse, and Curfman in regard to introducing it in 
the Senate. We found them all friendly but too busy to introduce the 
amendment and see it through the Senate. We talked with various 
members of the legislature about the amendment as opportunity 
offered. We checked over the names of the members of the House who 
had not been interviewed by librarians or by others in their home 
cities. Names of members of our advisory committee or officers of 
parent-teachers’ or women’s clubs in these cities were looked up and 
letters sent to them asking them to write or see members of the legis- 
lature in their respective communities. 

On January 28 Mr. Meredith introduced the resolution for the 
amendment in the House, and it became House Joint and Concurrent 
Resolution No. 7. 

After first and second reading, upon vote, the resolution was en. 
grossed and was referred to the Committee on Taxation. A hearing 
was held before this committee on February 13. Owing to the fact 
that the hearing was called unexpectedly, we did not have so large a 
representation there as we had planned. Mr. Meredith, Reuben T. 
Woods, president of the Missouri Federation of Labor, and Miss 
Morey were present. No action was taken by the committee until 
February 24, when the resolution was reported out favorably. 

On February 19 Senator Titus introduced the resolution in the 
Senate, and it became Senate Joint and Concurrent Resolution No. 6. 
After first and second reading, the resolution was engrossed and 
referred to the Committee on Elections and Constitutional Amend- 
ments. 

On March 3 a hearing before this committee was held with a good 
delegation: Mr. Wright; Dr. Bostwick; Mr. Compton; Miss Morey; 
Mrs. James F. Cook, President of the State Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Mrs. W. K. James, chairman of the Library Extension Com- 
mittee of the Missouri Federation of Women’s Clubs; Oliver J. 
Miller, who drafted the amendment; and Mr. Severance, with several 
others from Columbia. Opposition to the resolution developed in the 
committee, and for a time it looked as if it would not get out of the 
committee. 

On March 17, Resolution 7 passed the House by a vote of 78 to 
32. Action taken on this same day to get the resolution out of the 
Senate committee is typical of the efforts we made. I called Miss 
Morey by long distance to report on an interview of Oliver J. Miller 
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with Senator Michael Kinney. Miss Morey reported that the Senate 
committee would vote on our resolution that evening and advised 
telegrams to Senator Crouse, chairman of the Committee on Consti- 
tutional Amendments, and other members of the committee. At her 
suggestion, I called by long distance Mrs. Moss at Columbia to wire 
Senator Crouse; Sadie T. Kent to wire Senator Dearmont; Mrs. 
Shepard at Springfield to wire Senator Haymes; and Mrs. Smiser at 
Warrensburg to wire Senator Rehkop. John J. Nangle, a member of 
the St. Louis library board, called Senator Kinney by long distance, 
and a wire was sent by Mrs. Cook in behalf of the parent-teachers’ 
associations to Senator Crouse. After all these efforts, the committee 
did not have a quorum, and no action was taken. Other similar days, 
with long-distance calls and telegrams, might be recounted. 

On March 24 Senate Resolution No. 6 was reported out favorably 
by the committee. March 25 I spent in Jefferson City. House Resolu- 
tion No. 7, passed by the House, had come over to the Senate and had 
been referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, of which Senator 
Dearmont was chairman. At our request it was transferred to the 
Committee on Elections and Constitutional Amendments, so that it 
might be substituted for the Senate Resolution which already had 
been favorably reported. 

On April 6 I went to Jefferson City for the last time and conferred 
with Miss Morey and Senator Titus, who still felt hopeful that he 
could get the resolution through the Senate. In the legislative jam 
at the end it did not come to vote and died on the calendar. 

Plans were made by the Missouri Library Association at its meet- 
ing in October, 1931, to continue the campaign for the constitutional 
amendment in the 1933 legislature, but by that time the depression 
was in full swing and it was decided that such plans could not be 
carried out. As the depression continued until the war, nothing more 
has been done. In November, 1942, there will be a popular vote on 
whether there shall be a constitutional convention to revise the con- 
stitution. The present constitution provides that such a vote must 
be taken every twenty years. If a favorable vote results, Missouri’s 
constitution of horse-and-buggy days may possibly be revised to pro- 
vide for a modern tax structure that will bring relief to libraries along 
with other governmental units. 





AN EXPERIMENTAL INDEX FOR APPORTIONING 
DEPARTMENTAL BOOK FUNDS FOR A 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


DONALD CONEY 


for selecting its library’s books to members of the faculty as a 

panel of experts. The extent to which selection is to be honored 
by orders placed and bills paid is, in the total, limited only by the 
amount of the current appropriation. But the practical situation is 
never so simple: shall Professor A spend more than Professor B, and, 
if so, how much more, and within the year, how much? Whether divi- 
sion occurs by formal apportionment of funds or by continual judg- 
ments on individual recommendations, some criterion of apportion- 
ment must be operative unless chaos and accusation are to be ac- 
cepted. 

If one excludes, for the moment, the possibility of obtaining an 
ideal criterion, which could be used as the sole basis of apportionment, 
there is still an attractive and practically profitable area of investiga- 
tion in the development of a partial index of apportionment. Such an 
index would be a fair, impersonal, and systematic modifier, within the 
limits of its inclusiveness, of the customary impressionistic method of 
apportionment. Muller has stated the case for the partial index as 
follows: “The problem does not seem to be one of objectivity versus 
subjectivity, but rather one of reducing as far as possible the degree of 
subjectivity that affects the process of apportionment. Formulae will 
be more useful as general guides than as exclusive determinants in the 
distribution of book funds.’’* Important problems relative to such an 
index are the choice of factors, their weighting, methods of combining 
factor data to produce a final index, and the method of applying the 
index, in conjunction with factors not included, to the part of the book 
fund available for departmental apportionment. The University of 
Texas Library undertook to develop an experimental partial index of 


| IS common practice for a university to assign the responsibility 


t Hans Muller, “The administration of book funds in college libraries’ (unpublished 
Master’s thesis, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 1941), p. 79. 
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apportionment. This article describes briefly the factors chosen, the 
weights assigned, and the ways in which they were combined, in the 
hope that this information will influence others to examine the prob- 
lems involved more fully. 

FACTORS 

The first task in the construction of an index is the selection of 
factors to be included. The following list, arranged by Muller’s cate- 
gories,’ is suggested by the sources referred to below. A superior fig- 
ure refers to the index including the factor. (This assignment is as 
accurate as the fulness of the index descriptions permits.) Since many 
factors are aspects of a central idea, factors listed are not necessarily 
mutually exclusive. 

Book-use factors.—Book use (evidence of book need) may be meas- 
ured directly* by loans attributable to a department. Indirect meas- 
ures are found in the total registrations’ within a department, in regis- 
trations by level of course (lower, upper, graduate)* and by graduate’ 
and undergraduate majors in a department; in total number of fac- 
ulty,* in faculty counted by rank, in recent additions of new faculty,’ 
and in faculty publications;" in total number of courses offered,” in 
courses counted by level’? and by teaching method (laboratory or text- 
book courses versus library-using courses),'4 and in recent additions 
of new courses." 

Publishing —Publishing factors are mean unit cost" of books from 


2 Op. cit., p. 75. 

3 University of Wichita index, described in L. Hekhuis, “A formula for distribution 
of library funds among departments,” Library journal, LXI (1936), 574-75; Kent 
State University index, described in H. E. Stetson, “Distribution of library book funds,” 
Library journal, LXIII (1938), 521; Goucher College index, described in Gairdner 
Moment, “Books and money in colleges,” Proceedings of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, II (1939), 121-23; Wayne University index, mentioned by G. F. Purdy in Donald 
Coney, H. H. Henkle, and G. F. Purdy, 4 report of a survey of the Indiana University 
Library (Chicago: American Library Association, 1940), p. 42; University of South 
Carolina index, mentioned in Muller, op. cit., p. 79; University of Texas index, see 
below, pp. 424 ff. 

4 Wayne. 

5 Kent, Goucher, Wayne, South Carolina. * Texas. 

6 Wichita, Kent, Texas. 12 Wayne. 

7 Texas. 13 Texas. 

* Wayne. 14 Wichita, Kent, Goucher, Texas. 

» Texas. Ss Texas. 


1° Texas. *6 Goucher, Wayne, Texas. 
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which the department must buy, rate of publication"? in each depart- 
ment’s field, and the permanent value'* of a department’s normal 
purchases. 

Available book resources —Available book collections relevant to a 
department can be measured in general terms of adequacy”? or, by 
implication, in terms of previous expenditures’ or, negatively, in 
terms of arrears. 

THE EXPERIMENTAL INDEX 


The experimental Texas index is based on evidence of book need and 
on the cost of material and is derived from six factors: (1) registrations, 
(2) courses offered, (3) faculty, (4) graduate majors, (5) several ele- 
ments affecting book need not readily expressed precisely in quantita- 
tive terms (the “nonquantitative” factor), and (6) cost of material. 
Data were secured for each department for the 1940 summer session 
and the 1940-41 long session, except as noted. All schools and colleges 
were represented except the School of Law, many of whose data were 
incomparable with those of other units. 


BOOK-NEED FACTORS 


1 and 2. Registrations; courses offered.—Registrations (in semester- 
hours) and courses offered (in semester-hours) were counted by level 
of course and weighted as follows: lower division, 2; upper division, 
3; graduate division, 4. In the use of registrations it was assumed 
that, while lower-division registrations indicated need for duplicate 
copies, this characteristic was substantially offset by the needs of 
higher-division students for a wider and more expensive spread of 
titles. In the case of courses offered it was assumed that the low-level 
courses required the use of a narrower spread of material than the 
higher-level courses. 

3- Faculty—Faculty was counted by rank, proportionate account 
being taken of part-time members, and weights were assigned to in- 
dicate the probable needs generated by individuals of each rank: in- 
structor, 3; assistant professor, 4; associate professor, 5; professor, 6. 

4. Graduate majors —Graduate majors were counted by level of de- 
gree (Master’s and Doctor’s) for the period beginning with the 1938 
summer session and ending with the 1940-41 long session, because of a 
wider annual variation in the data of this factor than for the others. 


17 Goucher, Wayne, Texas. 19 Wayne, Texas. 


18 Texas. 2° South Carolina. 
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Weights assumed to express the relative book needs of the two levels 
were assigned: Master’s, 3; Doctor’s, 4. 

External weighting.—The weighting described above is “internal,” 
in that it is applied to the data of each department for each factor; 
the net result is a weighting of departments relative to each other. 
In addition, each of these four book-need factors was weighted to ex- 
press assumptions as to their relative significance in determining the 
apportionment of the departmental book fund. The data of these four 
factors for each department were given these weights: graduate ma- 
jors, 2; registrations, 3; courses offered, 4; faculty, 4. The resulting 
magnitudes were added, and the sum for each department was re- 
garded as a raw index to book need. 

5. Nonquantitative factor.—The decision to use a nonquantitative 
factor grew out of a recognition of at least six elements influencing 
book need for which quantitative data could not easily be obtained 
or whose data did not readily combine with those of other factors. 
These six elements are (a) the adequacy of a department’s present 
library collections; (4) teaching method (laboratory or textbook de- 
partments versus library-using departments); (c) recent additions to 
a department of new faculty or courses; (d) the permanent value of 
material normally purchased; (e) the publication rate in each depart- 
ment’s field; (f/) the frequency with which faculty members publish 
books and articles. 

Three people, assumed to have a good basis for an opinion on all 
departments, made evaluations on each of the first five elements. If 
a department’s status, with respect to a given element, was judged to 
give it a more than normal claim on the book fund, a weight of +1 
was recorded; if the claim was judged to be normal, o was recorded; 
if less than normal, —1 was recorded. In other words, if a given de- 
partment was believed to have a superior collection of library material 
at its disposal, a —1 was recorded; if it had recently added a new 
member to its upper faculty rank, a +1 was recorded. 

The faculty-publication element was capable of quantitative state- 
ment. Periodical articles and books published within the data period 
were counted separately and weighted 1 and 5, respectively. A ratio 
was established between the weighted count of publications and the 
number of faculty of all ranks for each department. Departments 
whose ratios fell in the upper third of the array of ratios were assigned 
a weight of +1; those in the middle third, 0; and those in the lower 
third, —1. 
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Because of the highly subjective character of the data of this factor, 
it was thought best to limit its influence on the more objective data of 
book needs. Consequently, each element was given the value of 3 per 
cent and was used to correct the raw index to book need to that extent. 

The data of the elements of this factor were combined as follows: 
The weights recorded for each department were added algebraically, 
the sum multiplied by 3 per cent and added to 100 per cent. The re- 
sulting corrective index permitted a variation between 118 per cent 
and 82 per cent—a difference of +18 per cent. As the data were de- 
veloped, an actual difference of +12 per cent occurred. These indices 
were applied to the data of the raw index to book need, the magnitude 
for each department being multiplied by the department’s “‘correc- 
tive” factor—the nonquantitative factor (5). This increased or de- 
creased by a maximum of +12 per cent the raw book-need index for 
each department. The corrected magnitudes were reduced to percent- 
ages and regarded as departmental indexes to book needs. Data for 
factors I-§ in percentages are shown in Table 1. 

6. Cost of material factor —The cost of material factor is a weighted 
mean cost per physical unit (volume or copy) in dollars and cents for 
each department. The number of units (separates and serials) and 
their cost were determined and a mean secured for each department. 
The spread of mean unit costs was found to be from $6.36 (a science) 
to $1.05 (a social science). It was felt that this difference ($5.31) was 
so great as to give undue weight to the cost factor in determining the 
final index. A compromise between the mean unit cost for all depart- 
ments and for each department was adopted. To each department’s 
mean was added the all-department mean ($2.85), and the sum was 
divided by 2. This reduced the spread between the extreme depart- 
ments to $4.60-$1.95, a difference of $2.65 as opposed to $5.31. Data 
for factor 6 in dollars and cents are shown in Table 1. 


THE FINAL INDEX 


The data of the book-need factors 1-5 were expressed in percent- 
ages for each department, and the data of the cost of material factor 
6 were expressed in dollars and cents, for each department. It was as- 
sumed that the book-need index represented the book-need units gen- 
erated by each department and that the cost index represented the 
cost per need unit for each department. The index of apportionment 
was produced by multiplying the one by the other and by expressing 
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TABLE 1 
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these products as percentages of the sum of the products for all the 
departments. The final index appears in Table 2 (col. 1) with the dis- 


TABLE 2 


INDEX AND APPORTIONMENT BY Former METHOD 
(In Percentages) 
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tribution of the departmental book fund as formerly apportioned (col. 
2)—by the past-expenditure, impressionistic method. 

















BOOKS THAT OUGHT TO BE WRITTEN 


W. T. COUCH 


I 
Gis years ago I was invited to take part in a program held 


at a college in Georgia on the subject of poverty or abundance 
in that state. I accepted the invitation and then began search- 
ing for information about Georgia. I wanted definite information on 
human and physical resources. I wanted the number and distribution 
and conditions of living of tenant-farmers and factory workers. I 
wanted definite information on other occupations and professions. I 
wanted reliable information on city, county, and state finances; on 
wealth, public debt, and taxation; bookstores, libraries, and reading 
habits; schools and colleges; diets and diseases; soils, climate, and 
forests; water power and minerals; and numerous other subjects of 
similar interest and importance. Without definite detailed informa- 
tion on all such subjects it would be impossible to discuss the subject 
of poverty or abundance in Georgia in terms that could have any real 
meaning. 
I searched for information on these subjects. If I had had ten years 
in which to prepare and had had a staff of experts at my command, I 
could have compiled in this time the information absolutely indis- 
pensable to any intelligent and fruitful discussion of this important 
subject. Some of the information needed was already available in Cen- 
sus reports and in miscellaneous books and public documents. Some 
information that had the appearance of being not wholly trustworthy 
and that might have been very misleading was obtained from one of 
the state departments. This gave, without any critical comment, a 
tabulation of the values of the agricultural and manufactured prod- 
ucts of the state, without taking the space to tel! the value of the 
agricultural and other raw materials included in the value of manu- 
factured products. The usual procedure in computing the value of 
manufactures and in comparing this value with the value of agricul- 
tural products is, of course, to deduct the value of the raw materials 
from the total value of manufactures. This gives the value added by 
manufacture and is strictly comparable to the value of agricultural 
products. This procedure, one would think, would always be followed 
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except when figures are handled ignorantly or with intention to mis- 
lead. 

My search for definite, carefully prepared, well-authenticated in- 
formation was almost entirely fruitless. The best and most authentic 
material I found was in a mimeographed book, Contemporary Georgia 
—a work of only 111 pages, entirely too short but excellent as far as it 
went; in Preface to peasantry, a study of two Georgia counties; in a 
bulletin on soils issued by an agricultural experiment station; and in a 
bulletin on land planning issued by the National Resources Board. 
All these were helpful and suggestive; but, as preparation for a discus- 
sion of a subject as large as poverty or abundance in Georgia, they 
were totally inadequate. 

Every day the people of Georgia—individuals, corporations, and 
public officials—make decisions which help determine the future of 
that state. If correct information came as a result of merely being born 
in a certain place and living there or near there for many years, then 
the adult population of any state might be regarded as knowing 
enough by virtue of this fact alone to know its own interests. But 
Georgians are no more fortunate than other people in this respect. 
Life in the civilized world is above the level of savages only because 
men at various times in the past have developed customs and habits 
and have discovered techniques and procedures that have been found 
workable and fruitful. Most of us are almost entirely unconscious of 
the innumerable ideas and theories and the huge quantity of informa- 
tion and misinformation which, joined in the vast network of our daily 
processes, hold us at our particular level of well-being. To name only 
one instance, until a few decades ago, most of the eastern coastal 
region was exposed to the scourge of yellow fever. It was a combina- 
tion of ideas, of theories, of accurate information, and of action on the 
basis of these that relieved the people of this area from this awful 
pestilence. It is not necessary to read the memoirs of persons born and 
living their lives in places visited by epidemics of yellow fever to know 
that being born or living in a place does not give even the most intel- 
ligent persons any understanding of the real nature, the true causes, 
and the cures of phenomena of this kind. As far as sound information 
is not available, the same is true of social phenomena. Without such 
information the most honest, the most brilliant minds are weak and 
ineffective weapons. 


II 


The importance of books as sources of pleasure, of amusement, of 
inspiration, of personal development and discipline, has been stated 
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many times and, unfortunately, usually with more enthusiasm than 
discrimination. One concomitant of the overflow of sentiment on this 
subject is that as yet the need for books as sources of information 
related to definite times and places, designed for use as instruments for 
the solution of social problems, of improvement of present-day life, of 
raising the level of living generally, has hardly been imagined. In this 
respect we are still in an almost primitive condition. Our use of books 
for these purposes—as instruments in determining the shape of our 
present and future—is not far beyond that of the primitive who once 
got hold of a missionary’s message written on a chip. Obviously, the 
writing was powerful magic—and a chip wonderful enough to talk 
ought to be good for just about anything. So it was tied on a string 
and worn about the neck as a charm to bring good fortune and keep 
away evil. 

Books do not possess this kind of magic. They are not good for any- 
thing and everything. If we, like the primitive, have worn them about 
our necks, have written and talked of them as if there was no limit to 
their powers, we have, also with the primitive, failed to discern their 
particular and indispensable uses. 

In suggesting that certain books ought to be written and used in 
Georgia, I do not mean to leave the impression that other states do not 
have the same need. On the contrary, I am certain the need in some 
other states is just as great as in this one; and I am inclined to believe a 
little attention would reveal somewhat comparable needs in all parts 
of the country. 

The books that I am going to suggest ought to be written would not 
be designed to prove any one point of view. They would be prepared 
for informational purposes. The selection and mode of treatment of 
subjects would, of course, be determined by theoretical considera- 
tions; but these would be of a very elementary nature, such as that 
health and wealth are better than poverty and disease, that the widest 
possible dissemination of well-being is good, and that exact knowledge, 
or knowledge as exact as possible, is an indispensable instrument in the 
achievement of this good. 

Ill 

The first book that I think ought to be made available is one that I 
should call “Georgia, economic and social.” It would follow about the 
same outline as a work published on North Carolina about a decade 
ago. It would be not unlike the volume Contemporary Georgia, men- 
tioned above, except that it would be at least four times as large, so 
that it might treat a larger number of subjects in greater detail. The 
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same subject matter in a much simpler form should be prepared for 
the elementary schools of the state, and a place in the curriculum 
should be given to its regular use. The elementary book should con- 
tain references to the more advanced one, as well as to other works, 
and these more difficult and more complete works should be available 
in school libraries for reference purposes. 

Next in importance I would rank a documentary history of Georgia, 
in one or two volumes, large enough to include the more important 
historic papers, but not too large or too expensive to be bought by 
school and public libraries and by individuals generally. Then there 
should be a comprehensive social history. Such a work probably could 
not be written until after a number of special studies were made, and 
this would require several years. If competent, well-trained scholars 
started now, Georgia probably could have an adequate social history 
in print within ten or fifteen years. Until the special studies are done 
—these will have to precede the writing of the more general works—it 
will be impossible to prepare satisfactory elementary histories for use 
in the schools. I wish to say here something I have said many times: 
no single, required “‘basal text’”’ can be adequate. The history neither 
of Georgia nor of any other state can be contained within the covers 
of any one single book, and to give the impression to the young mind 
that this can be done is an educational error of large magnitude. 
Present laws provide for the adoption of a “basal text.”” As long as 
this is continued—as long as a variety of books is not provided, repre- 
senting different points of view, on such subjects as history—schools 
will be seriously handicapped as genuine educational centers. They 
will not do so much as they should in the way of stimulating and de- 
veloping the power to think, and they will do too much in the way of 
cultivating blind and uncritical acceptance of whatever is written. In 
short, they will tend to make education the opposite of what it ought 
to be—a process of magic rather than of reason. 

Among the many books that Georgia needs is a careful study of its 
early settlers based on all the documents and other contemporary ma- 
terial available in this country and elsewhere. In a number of books 
on the history of Georgia which I have read, statements are made on 
this subject, but no carefully weighed evidence is cited. The reader is 
not even told whether there is any trustworthy body of evidence, and I 
doubt whether anyone at present knows the answer to this question. 
The admirable intentions of the founders of the colony are described 
and authenticated; but, further than this, the information Georgia 
now has on this subject in its libraries is practically negligible. No 
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form of society can afford to ignore any evidence it can get on the ques- 
tion of what happens when depressed classes are given opportunities 
to overcome their handicaps. 

In Georgia as well as in other southern states the problem of farm- 
tenancy is of major importance. It would seem that the best approach 
to this problem would be, first, to gather all the information on it that 
can be got together. For this purpose special studies of tenancy in 
other parts of the world, as well as in the South, would seem to be 
needed. Some such studies have been published in recent years, but so 
far the information that is available is only a small fraction of that 
which must be provided if this problem is to be dealt with com- 
petently. 

I believe it can be said that hardly a beginning has been made to- 
ward the preparation of the monographs that are needed in the natural 
sciences. Until the basic scholarly work is done, it is, of course, impos- 
sible to prepare the best elementary and popular materials. The lack 
of comprehensive, carefully planned work throughout this whole field 
means that people in Georgia, as well as throughout the South, gen- 
erally cannot know their native environment as they should. 

It is not possible here to give more than a random sampling of the 
studies that are needed in such a state as Georgia. The same need, as I 
have indicated previously, exists for other southern states and prob- 
ably exists for other parts of the country as well. 

The work of which I am writing is not needed in order to provide 
graduate students chances for employment or to make publishing jobs 
for university presses or to give members of academic institutions 
opportunities to create good reputations for their colleges and univer- 
sities. While I believe what I am trying to suggest has important im- 
plications for the maintenance and sound development of democracy, 
I am convinced it is even more basic than this. Any people in the 
modern world who do not wish to occupy an inferior position must 
exert themselves to the utmost of their ability to gain full command 
and the highest degree of development of all their resources. 

Somehow the public has to learn that, while some things can be 
changed by public decisions, others cannot; and that ignoring or deny- 
ing the existence of problems does not solve them. 


IV 


I am arguing here for more attention to the tangible facts of the past 
and the present. I do not mean by this to discount in the slightest the 
importance of the history of ideas or even of words. In fact, I think all 
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these are so closely interrelated that one cannot be understood without 
understanding the other. Take, for instance, the familiar word “‘de- 
mocracy.”’ In order to begin to get any conception of the meaning of 
this word we have to have some understanding of other words which 
are used to define it, such as, for instance, the word “equal.” Not 
many people have any idea of the meaning of this word as it is used in 
the Declaration of Independence. Most of us have heard many times 
of the glittering generalities of the Declaration. Of all the generalities 
it contains, I believe the one “all men are created equal” has been 
regarded as the most glittering. 

I have done a fair amount of reading through the years in current 
popular and scholarly works and never yet have I run across an ade- 
quate explanation of what must have been meant by the term “equal.” 
I had to find and read for myself works that are known to have been 
familiar to Jefferson and his colleagues before I knew how badly a 
modern reader could misunderstand the Declaration unless he had the 
benefit of something which, as far as I know, doesn’t exist: an an- 
notated edition that explains all such terms.* 

The same difficulty exists for the average person who would like to 
read and urfderstand the federal Constitution. How many persons not 
trained in the law or political science have any inkling of the history of 


the words and phrases—yes, even the punctuation marks—in that 
document? Obviously, none but those professionally interested can 
use the annotated editions that may be found in any good collection of 


* In his otherwise excellent work, The declaration of independence, Carl Becker can 
actually write, “As to ‘generalities,’ the Declaration contains relatively few; and if 
those few are ‘glittering and sounding’ it is in their substance [my italics] and not in 
their form that they are so. You may not believe ‘that all men are created equal’; .... 
You may not believe this; but if you do believe it, as Jefferson and his contemporaries 
did, you would find it difficult to say it more concisely; in words more direct, simple, 
precise, and appropriate;” (I quote from the Harcourt, Brace edition of 1922; I have 
not seen the recent Knopf edition.) Nowhere does Becker give the precise meaning 
of the word “‘equal”’ which is simply and solely that no man or succession of men stood 
by divine appointment so far above others that they could reign as kings and govern 
by divine right. He does not quote that significant passage in Locke’s second treatise, 
in which Locke writes, “I cannot be supposed by this word ‘equal’ to understand all 
sorts of ‘equality.’ Age or virtue may give men a just precedency. Excellency of parts 
and merit may place others above the common level. Birth may subject some, and 
alliance or benefits others, to pay an observance to those to whom Nature, gratitude, 
or other respects, may have made it due.” 

I see every year at least half a dozen otherwise good manuscripts and books whose 
authors show complete misunderstanding of the use of the term “equal” in the Declara- 
tion. It is impossible to enter into a discussion of democracy with any group of people, 
however intelligent and well read, and not find complete misunderstanding of and 
bafflement over Jefferson’s use of this term. 
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law books. I believe this problem for the average reader, schools, and 
libraries could be solved with annotated pamphlet editions. 

I do not understand the failure of this country to give serious atten- 
tion to the writings of its great political thinkers. Why have we never 
edited and issued the more important works of Washington, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Lincoln, and others in such form that they can be pur- 
chased, shelved, and read by the American people? 

The writings of Marx and Lenin and Hitler are available, and at 
low prices, and it is good that they are. But ought Americans to ignore 
their own? With only a very few exceptions, the writings of the great 
political thinkers of this country are practically inaccessible to the 
American reading public. Most of our leaders have been subjects of 
biographies, but their own writings have been published only in large 
bulky sets or in small volumes of all too brief selections or under edi- 
torship not properly equipped for the task. School and public libraries 
generally do not have any large body of source materials on the growth 
and development of American institutions and in the absence of vol- 
umes of this kind cannot have such materials. Even the names of cer- 
tain great American political thinkers are today practically forgotten, 
and, apparently, nobody cares. 

Vv 

It seems to me not without significance that any student who wishes 
to familiarize himself with one of the most important staple crops pro- 
duced in the United States, one that has had major importance in 
determining the destiny of a large part of the country for over a cen- 
tury, should have to turn to the German language to find an adequate 
history dealing with this particular interest. It would seem that long 
ago somebody would have realized the importance of providing in 
English the most comprehensive and thorough materials possible on 
the history of cotton not merely in the southern part of the country 
but elsewhere in the world as well. Nor should this be all. This great 
interest would seem clearly to be worth constant attention of such 
nature as to keep growers of cotton at least abreast, if not ahead, of 
developments elsewhere. Constant study and experimentation are 
needed to discover and develop new uses for the fiber and to secure the 
application of all improvements that have been and can be discovered 
by modern science in every phase of cultivation, manufacture, and 
possible use. 

Obviously, this country long ago should have started providing for 
itself more material on other areas and peoples in this hemisphere. 
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Mention of this field of interest brings up a problem of the greatest 
importance, namely, that very few persons get concerned about sub- 
jects of this kind until the need is acute, and then it is too late for 
genuinely sound and effective work to be done. It takes years to de- 
velop real competence in any important subject matter; and, unless 
this competence is developed in advance of crises, it probably never 
will be developed at all. Young men cannot afford to devote them- 
selves to subjects in which no one is interested; authors generally can- 
not be expected to work for years over manuscripts which have no 
chance to get into print; and publishers certainly cannot afford to issue 
books for which there is no demand. 

In order for books of the kind I have discussed above to be pub- 
lished and used effectively, far greater public interest has to be created 
than now exists. I do not see how public interest can be developed 
until after awareness of the need and serious concern about it exists 
among local and state leaders—I mean heads of colleges and universi- 
ties, heads of state departments, governors, and prominent business- 
and professional men. Until strong and continuing interest is devel- 
oped in these groups, work of the kind I am discussing has little chance 
to become of any real and lasting importance. 

What to do to get the country to adopt this approach to its prob- 
lems I do not know except to continue writing and talking and on 
every occasion trying to make the need clear. It cannot be expected 
that a nation or any part of a nation will go to work at the kind of task 
I am outlining here merely because it seems to be a desirable thing to 
do. The people generally have experienced too many instances in 
which programs of one kind or another, that seem attractive and 
workable, have proved utterly impracticable. Then, too, this ap- 
proach suggests the academic, and this to the public means something 
that is ineffective or wasteful, possibly funny, and frequently a nui- 
sance. America is not entirely unaware, though, of the value of expert- 
ness, and is beginning to realize that when persons relied on as expert 
prove to be incompetent, the cure is not to rely on chance or go back 
to magic and witch-doctoring but to find and develop and use the 
genuine expertness that is needed. 

If any state or group of states in the nation could somehow get as 
much determination to do the job presented here as the nation has to 
win the war in which it is now engaged, the standard of living in any 
such area, within a few years, could be raised far above its present 
level. If such a program were put into effect in wartime and were 
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directed toward the development and reorganization of the human and 
physical resources of the country for the purpose of winning the war 
more certainly and more quickly, it would help tremendously in the 
achievement of this end, as well as prepare the way for the work that is 
necessary after the war, if living standards are to be raised. 

Once the country really understands this task and determines to go 
at it, it will be difficult to see why it was not undertaken long ago. In 
that part of the country with which I am most familiar it has for many 
generations been the habit of students and writers, generally after 
making a survey of the region, to advocate some one or more particular 
solutions, such as adjustments in freight rates to give the South a 
better chance to compete with the Middle West or federal aid to 
school systems, or diversification of crops and less reliance on money 
crops or better opportunities for the Negro or schemes to replace farm- 
tenancy with homeownership, and so on. Most such proposals need to 
be put into effect, but they do not get at the root of the problem, 
which is determination of the people in this part of the country to 
raise the level of living in this area and, as a preliminary to doing this, 
to develop here that body of knowledge and degree of expertness nec- 
essary to the accomplishment of this task. In the absence of this ap- 
proach the application of particular solutions results in only partial 
and temporary improvements. 

The obstacles in the way of this approach are almost insurmount- 
able. The bonds of custom and habit are strong, and the popular mind 
cannot be expected easily to think itself free from them. Nor can much 
be expected from those who should be the natural leaders of the people. 
They seem for many years now to have been concerned, not about 
trying to discover what public opinion ought to be and attempting to 
lead it in that direction, but rather discovering what it is and following 
it. Too many of them have devoted themselves exclusively to this 
task, to jumping ahead and leading public opinion in whatever direc- 
tion it chooses to go. Public opinion has changed so frequently and so 
fast that many of those who wish to appear to be leading have become 
a sort of jumping-jack, always leaping ahead, now in this direction, 
now in that, making a lot of noise and acting as if heading somewhere, 
but actually being pushed along with the public by events. 

Is it too much to hope that an internal Pearl Harbor, or series of 
them, will not be necessary to get the various parts of the country to 
recognize, stand up to, and deal as men should with the realities of 
their existence? 











WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT AND HIS COMEDIES, 
TRAGI-COMEDIES, WITH OTHER 
POEMS .... 1651 


J. PERIAM DANTON 


I 


HE name of William Cartwright is scarcely remembered to- 

day save by students of the lesser dramatists of the Jacobean 

and Caroline periods. Yet in his lifetime he was highly es- 
teemed by some of the most eminent personages of his day, including 
Ben Jonson; and on his death more than fifty of his contemporaries, 
among them Sir John Berkenhead, Alexander Brome, Dr. John Fell, 
James Howell, Jasper Mayne, Edward Sherburne, and Izaac Walton, 
wrote verses praising the man and his works. Indeed, from the nature 
of the tributes that were paid him it can hardly be an exaggeration 
to say that few men can have been so lauded by their contemporaries 
and so forgotten by later generations.’ In this fact lies one source of 
interest for the study of Cartwright’s writings; another is certain bib- 
liographical questions and peculiarities concerning the collected edi- 
tion of his plays and poems, published by Humphrey Moseley and 
printed in London, 1651. 

William Cartwright, “dramatist and divine,” was born, according 
to the most reliable sources, in 1611 at Northway, near Tewkesbury.’ 
His father, an innkeeper, sent him to the free school at Circencester, 
from which, being chosen a king’s scholar, he went to Westminster. 
This is the sequence of events usually given, although the Preface, 
“To the reader,” of Moseley’s edition specifically states that Cart- 


* Cf. Alexander Chalmers, Works of the English poets, V1 (London, 1810), 512. 


2 Cartwright’s publisher says the poet died in 1643 at the age of thirty; David 
Lloyd’s Memoires (1668 ed., p. 422), gives the birth date as 1615, and George Saints- 
bury’s Short history of English literature ([London: Macmillan, 1908], p. 422) gives 1610, 
but 1611 is much better substantiated. Cf., e.g., John Aubrey, Brief dives, ed. Andrew 
Clark (Oxford: Clarendon, 1898), I, 148; Anthony 4 Wood, 4thenae Oxonienses, ed. 
Philip Bliss (3d ed.; London, 1817), Vol. III, cols. 69, 71; Dictionary of national biog- 
raphy, III, 1141; etc. For a definitive discussion see R. Cullis Goffin, The life and poems 
of William Cartwright (Cambridge, 1918), pp. xi-xiv. 
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wright “first went to the King’s Schoole at Westminster.” At any 
rate, it was while at Westminster in 1628 that he was elected a stu- 
dent at Christ Church, Oxford. Here he made an enviable reputation 
as scholar, preacher, and all-round genius. He was known as a fine 
linguist, with a command of French and Italian in addition to the 
then common Latin and Greek, and was apparently an extraordinary 
orator. He took the degree of M.A. in 1635,3 entered holy orders in 
1638, was appointed succentor (i.e., assistant to the precentor) in the 
church of Salisbury in 1642, Reader in Metaphysics in the University 
in the same year, and chosen Junior Proctor in the University in 
1643.4 He lived to enjoy the appointment only a short time, for he 
died in November or December of the same year. 

This brief résumé of the known facts of Cartwright’s life only faint- 
ly suggests the remarkable name he made for himself as poet, drama- 
tist, and preacher. John Leigh wrote of him: 


Cartwright, rare Cartwright, to whom all must bow, 
That was best Preacher and best Poet too; 

Whose learned Phansie never was at rest, 

But always labouring, yet labour’d least! 

His Wit’s Immortall and shall honour have 

While there’s or Slavish Lord or Royall Slave. 


The last two words refer to the title of one of Cartwright’s most famous 
plays. 

His friend and fellow-dramatist, Jasper Mayne, referred to Cart- 
wright in these words: 


As when the Sun doth in full luster rise, 

The lesser Stars straight vanish from the Skies, 
And shrink their wandring Heads into a Night, 
Made and drawn o’r them by a greater Light: 
So when thy Book, Ingenuous Soul, is read, 
Like a bright flame recovered from the dead 

All the small Poets of our Twilight Times 

Call in their borrowed Fires and break in Rimes. 


For thou to Nature had’st joyn’d Art and skill. 
In Thee Ben Johnson still held Shakespear’s Quill. 


3 Anthony a Wood, Fasti Oxonienses, ed. Philip Bliss (new ed.; London, 1815), Part I, 
col. 478. 


4 Ibid., Part II, col. 56. 
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And this, from the pen of Robert Stapylton: 


All Poets graces may in him be read, 
Why should not all their Bayes then crown his head? 


If time be measur’d by an hour glass run, 

He may be Johnson’s Grand-Child, Fletcher’s Son. 
If by desert, a Muse might be his Mother, 

He Homer’s Heir, and Hesiod’s elder Brother. 


These examples from the fifty-odd panegyrics prefacing the collected 
edition of his works which appeared eight years after his death are not 
in the least exceptional and may consequently be taken as representa- 
tive of the esteem in which Cartwright was held. That their eulogistic 
tenor is possibly in part a concession to the dictum de mortuis nihil 
nisi bonum may very likely be true, but this consideration affords by 
no means a full explanation of the encomiums which were showered 
upon him. It does not, for example, explain away Ben Jonson’s re- 
mark, “My Son Cartwright writes all like a man.” It does not account 
for the fact that the Queen was so charmed by The royall slave, which 
was performed before Their Majesties by the students of Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1636, that she ordered it given by the King’s 
Company at Hampton Court. Nor does it account for the fact that, 
during the poet’s fatal illness a few years later, Their Majesties are 
said to have inquired anxiously and often about him and, on his death, 
to have “shewed themselves much afflicted.”’ And this of a man 
barely thirty-two years of age! No wonder it has been said that Cart- 
wright is better known today by reason of the praises of others than 
by his own work. 

When we come to examine the plays and poems of William Cart- 
wright we find little which, according to present-day taste and critical 
opinion, bears out the man’s reputation in his own time. Possibly a 
few of the poems justifiably belong in a large, comprehensive anthol- 
ogy of English verse, for occasionally—but only occasionally—there 
are simple, natural lines which strike a note of true lyric poetry.° Thus 
a stanza in the poem “Falsehood”: 

Tell me who taught thy subtile Eyes 
To cheat true hearts with fallacies? 


5 Gerard Langbaine, 4 account of the English dramatick poets (Oxford, 1691), p. 52. 

6 “To Chloe .... ,”” “Falsehood,” “On the Queens return from the Low Countries,” 
and “On a vertuous young gentlewoman that dyed suddenly” are included in the 
Oxford book of English verse (impression of 1931, Nos. 330-33), and Cartwright is 
represented in other modern anthologies. 
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Who did instruct thy Sighs to Lie? 
Who taught thy Kisses Sophistry? 
Believe ’t ’tis far from honest Rigour; 
O how I loath 
A tutor’d Oath! 
I'l ne’r come nigh 
A learned Sigh, 
Nor credit Vows in Mood and Figure. 


There is a real lyric touch, too, in “No platonique love,” the first 
stanza of which is 


Tell me no more of Minds embracing Minds, 
And hearts exchang’d for hearts; 

That Spirits Spirits meet, as Winds do winds, 
And mix their subt’lest parts; 

That two unbodi’d Essences may kiss, 

And then like Angels, twist and feel one Bliss. 


And, again, some of the lines in “To Chloe... .” reveal a straight- 
forward, relatively unaffected hand: 
Chloe, why wish you that your years 
Would backwards run, till they meet mine, 
That perfect Likeness, which endears 
Things unto things, might us Combine? 
Our Ages so in date agree, 
That Twins do differ more than we. 


Again, in “A dream broke” Cartwright offers a conceit which just 
barely comes off: 

As Nilus sudden Ebbing, here 

Doth leave a scale, and a scale there, 

And somewhere else perhaps a Fin, 

Which by his stay had Fishes been: 

So Dreams, which overflowing be, 

Departing leave Half things, which we 

For their Imperfectness can call 

But Joyes i’th’ Fin, or in the Scale.’ 


In general, however, the poetry is stilted, burdened with extrava- 
gant conceits, full, of course, of classical illusion and far-fetched simile. 
There is an artificiality and frigidity about it which makes it difficult 


7 The ode, “Wake my Adonis, do not dye” in The /ady-errant (p. 40) may also be 
mentioned; “A song of dalliance,” which is not in the collected edition of Cartwright’s 
works, is, perhaps, as good as anything he wrote; it may be found in Goffin, op. cit., 


PP- 34-35. 
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for us to believe that it could ever have been genuinely admired. The 
plays have even less to commend them to the twentieth-century 
reader, although Cartwright is often eloquent, and occasionally, as in 
The ordinary .... there are amusing bits of satire. But Cartwright’s 
comedy is a poor and common imitation of Jonson, whose work in this 
field was a source of “inspiration” to numerous other of the Jacobean 
and Caroline dramatists; and the tragi-comedies, to quote the Cam- 
bridge history of English literature, “belong to the school of enervated 
romance which pleased King Charles and was suited to the French 
tastes of the Queen.’’ 

Probably no age can so identify itself with another as to be able 
fully to understand and appreciate its taste, its likes, and its dislikes. 
This must be especially true of a realistic, matter-of-fact, unsentimen- 
tal time, such as our own, with regard to an extravagant and artificial 
one like Cartwright’s. Cartwright reflected the tastes and attitudes 
of his time, and only by understanding those tastes and attitudes can 
we understand the favor which his writing met.® To say this is enough 
for our purpose here; to go further and ascertain the underlying 
causes is beyond the scope of this paper and, in any case, would prob- 
ably lead only to an inconclusive excursion into the fields of philoso- 
phy, psychology, social history, and comparative literature. We may 
therefore turn to the bibliographical aspects of the works, principally 
the collected edition. 

II 

The royall slave. A tragi-comedy was first printed in 1639 and re- 
issued in 1640.?° Cartwright’s other plays were not separately printed. 
The ordinary, a comedy, which has been included in all the editions 
of Dodsley’s old plays and was probably produced about 1635; The 
lady-errant, a tragi-comedy and The siedge: or, love's convert, a tragi- 
comedy were collected and published with The roya/l slave and the 


§ VI, 266. Cf., also, Alfred Harbage’s Cavalier drama (New York: Modern Language 
Association, 1936), pp. 141-44. 

9 Cf. Goffin, op. cit., pp. xxxii-xxxviii. 

t© References to an edition of 1651 will occasionally be found (cf., e.g., American 
book-prices current [1939], p- 45). No entries for such an edition, however, are noted in 
the standard bibliographies, and it is probable that the title in these cases is from the 
collected edition, which had a separate title-page with this date for each play. In the 
copies of the collected edition seen, the title-page of The roya// slave bears the note “The 
third edition,” whereas the American book-prices current entries state “1st,” which is 
certainly erroneous, in view of the existence of copies of the printed editions of 1639 
and 1640. Manuscript copies of The royall slave (1636) are known, one being in the 
Bodleian and one in the Folger. 
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poems, as an octavo volume by Humphrey Moseley in 1651. The title- 
page reads as follows: 

COMEDIES,/ TRAGI-COMEDIES,/ With other/ poems,/ BY/ M'* WILLIAM 
CARTWRIGHT,/ \ate student of Christ-Church in Oxford,/ and Proctor 
of the UNIVERSITY./ The Ayres and Songs set by MT HENRY 
LAW ES,/ Servant to His late maj es Ty in His/ Publick and Private 
Musick./ [long line] / ——nec Ignes,/ Nec potuit Ferrum, ——/ [long line] / 
LONDON, Printed for Humphrey Moseley, and/ are to be sold at his Shop, at 
the sign of the/ Prince’s Arms in S* Pauls Church-yard, 1651./ 


The first bibliographical question to arise is the date of this work. 
Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica .... notes a 1641 date for the collec- 
tion, and Brown’s /mperial dictionary of universal biography (11, 920) 
states that the work first appeared in 1647. But none of the other 
sources consulted—among them the Cambridge bibliography of English 
literature, the Cambridge history of English literature, the Dictionary of 
national biography, Graesse, Hazlitt, Lowndes, Wood’s Athenae Oxoni- 
enses, etc.—gives any date but 1651. Further, and more important, 
are the facts that only one entry appears in the Stationers’ registers," 
that some of the poems were not written until after 1641, and that no 
edition earlier than 1651 is listed in any of the important printed cata- 
logs, such as those of the Advocates Library, the Astor Library (no 
edition listed), the Bibliothéque nationale, the Boston Athenaeum, 
the British Museum, the Edinburgh University Library, the Gesamt- 
katalog der preussischen Bibliotheken, the John Rylands Library, the 
Library Company (Philadelphia), the London Library, and the Mer- 
cantile (Philadelphia; no edition listed). The Union Catalog of the 
Library of Congress lists (1941) fourteen locations of the 1651 edition 
in the United States, but no earlier one. It is practically certain, 
therefore, that Watt is caught here in another of his not infrequent 
errors and that no collected edition appeared prior to 1651. 

Various writers, notably Corser,"* Hazlitt,'? Lowndes (very briefly), 
and Wood," have pointed out the fact that there are numerous varia- 

* A transcript of the registers of the worshipful company of Stationers (London: Priv- 
ately printed, 1913); the plays—except The royall slave—are entered by Moseley on May 
4, 1648 (I, 295, of the series 1640-1708). 


2 Thomas Corser, Collectanea Anglo-poetica ((Manchester]: Printed for the Chetham 
Society, 1867), Part III, pp. 255-60. 


3 Wiilliam] Carew Hazlitt, Collections and notes, 1867-1876 (London: Reeves & 
Turner, 1876), [I], 69, and Bibliographical collections and notes 1474-1700, III (3d ser.; 
London: Quaritch, 1887), 31-32. 


™4 Loc. cit. 
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tions and differences in individual copies of the work, but no thorough 
bibliographical study of the varying, unusual, and exceedingly com- 
plex collation has been published.'s More than this, such collations as 
have been printed are incomplete, misleading, or downright incorrect. 
That in the Wrenn Library catalog, for example, omits mention of 
several signatures (e.g., those marked +, **, and 4), does not describe 
the nature of those marked *+#*« and ***, incorrectly describing ++« 
as a gathering of eleven leaves, and is otherwise incomplete."* The col- 
lation in Hazlitt*? is incorrect for signature *, incompletely describes 
signature **, and omits entirely the final signature (X). The Hoe col- 
lation also incorrectly or incompletely describes signatures **, #++, 
and **** and omits mention of the second U signature."® 

In view of the foregoing, there is given herewith a full collation for 
what may be considered a “normal” copy of this very abnormal work. 
Certain comments on the normality as well as the abnormalities or 
variants and peculiarities are noted hereafter.'® 


15 This is strange, as the volume is unquestionably a bibliographer’s happy hunting 
ground—or nightmare. A staff member of the Columbia University Library (in a 
memorandum dated August 12, 1940) calls the collation “‘complex’’; Allyn B. Forbes, 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society (in a letter to the writer, dated August 2, 1940), 
says “the collation . . . . is one of the most extraordinary I have ever encountered”; 
and Arundell J. K. Esdaile, former secretary of the British Museum, in examining a 
copy with the author, remarked that the collation was the most extraordinary he had 
ever seen. 

As this article neared completion, notice came to the writer’s attention of a study 
by G. Blakemore Evans, “The life and works of William Cartwright” (Harvard Uni- 
versity unpublished doctoral dissertation, 1940), 3 vols. This is by far the most ex- 
haustive and thorough treatment of Cartwright and his writings. Chap. ix of Vol. I 
is, in part, a bibliographical study which parallels the present one, and its existence has 
necessitated the crediting here of a good deal of bibliographical information not previ- 
ously recorded and hence thought to be entirely new. Although it is unlikely that any 
writer will, in the near future, be able to add much to Evans’ contribution, his work has 
not been published, and, as the Harvard University Library possesses only a single 
manuscript copy, it is not available for interlibrary loan. Mr. Evans has been kind 
enought to place his own copy, as well as a later re-working of his bibliographical ma- 
terial, at the writer’s disposal and has, in addition, made a number of very valuable 


suggestions. 
*6 Harold B. Wrenn (comp.) and Thomas J. Wise (ed.), 4 catalogue of the library of 
.... John Henry Wrenn (Austin: University of Texas, 1920), I, 176. 


17 Op. cit., [I], 69. 

18 Catalogue of books by English authors .... before.... 1700 forming a part of the 
library of Robert Hoe (New York, 1903), I, 203-4. 

*9 Following Esdaile’s 4 student's manual of bibliography ((New York: Scribner's, 
1931], p. 259), recto and verso are indicated by the superior letters “a” and “‘b” rather 
than by “r” and “‘v.”” Material in parentheses is descriptive of the nature or content 
of the preceding quire or quires; and signature marks in brackets indicate, of course, 
that the leaf so designated is not actually signed. 
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1 |. uns. [frontispiece, engraved port. by Lombart, facing title-page, recto 
blank]; ['a]—b® ({ta1}* title-page, [a1] blank; [*‘a2]* dedication to Oxford by 
H.{umphrey] M.|oseley], [ta2]> blank; ['a3] to [‘a6}*, ““To the Reader”; [*a6]> 
begins poems to Cartwright); #** (last 10 uns.); {4 (last 2 uns.); we? (#7 
canceled, last 3 uns.); ###*'—3, «#«* (last 4 uns.), [+#*#]+* (i.e., a gathering of 
8 placed in the middle of a gathering of 6; [+++«5]° ends poems to C.; [+++#«6]* 
“The Stationer” and “Postscript,” [*+*«+*6]> “Errata”); 7ab*, c-e® ([a1], 
[2a2], and last 4 leaves of each signature uns., [?a1]* title-page, The Lady- 
Errant ... . 1651, [?a1]® blank, [?a2}* “The Prologue,” [?a2]> ““The Persons,” 
2a3 text begins); f* (last 2 uns., f2® ends text of The Lady-Errant, [f3}* “Epi- 
logue,” [f3]> and [f4] blank); g-i* (last 4 Il. of each signature uns., [g1]* title- 
page, The Royall Slave... . 1651, [g1]® blank, g2-g3*, Prologues, g3° ““The 
Persons of the Play,” g4 text begins); k* (last 4 uns., [k7]* ends text, [k7]> and 
[k8] ““Epilogues”); A-I* (last 4 of A-E, H, I, and last 5 of F, G, uns., [A1]* 
title-page, The Ordinary .... 1651, [A1]® blank, A2* “Prologue,” A2> 
Dramatis Personae, A3* to [F7]* text, [F7]> “Epilogue,” [F8]* title-page, 
The Siedge.... 1651, [F8]® blank, G1 Dedication to the late King, G2* 
Occasio Fabulae, G2» “The Persons,”’ G3 text begins); K-T® (last 4 ll. of each 
signature uns., M4? ends text, [Ms]* title-page, Poems... . 1651, [Ms]> 
blank, [M6] text begins) ; U3 (last uns.); U* (last 4 uns.) X? (X2> ends text). 


Reducing this, for ease of reference and discussion, to the bare es- 
sentials, the collation may be stated thus: ['a]~"b®, «*®, 94, ««8, ([++7] 


canceled), *##«'~3, e#«°, [xx««]4~°, 7a—*b®, c—e', f4, g—k*, A—T$, U3, 
US, X?. 

Signatures ['a] and [*b] are perfectly regular gatherings of eight 
leaves each, except that ['a7] is found in two states, one of which is 
sometimes a cancel. In original state the poem on the verso of this 
leaf was signed with a crowned rose and harp followed by “Baronet.” 
A few copies—at the Chapin, College of the City of New York, Hunt- 
ington, Morgan, University of South Carolina, and University of 
Texas (Aitken copy 1) libraries—contain the leaf in this state, the 
second and last of these having also the second state. In this state the 
poem is signed “7. P. Baronet,” but only occasionally is the leaf with 
this signature a cancel. The supposition must be that the change was 
decided upon very early in the run, that new leaves were printed to 
take care of completed copies, that a few copies, either by design or 
by oversight, were allowed to go out in the first state, and that in the 
majority of copies the change from the original signature to “T. P. 
Baronet” was simply made in the forme, both leaves being from the 
same setting of type. 

Apparently, the publisher’s original plan with respect to the gather- 
ing designated +, which consists of two and a quarter sheets, was to 
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have it bound as a single quire: «-+8, plus a quarter-sheet of two 
leaves, unsigned, plus [+9]-[+16]. This intention, not too easily carried 
out by the binder, as well as the fact of a last-minute cancel, no doubt 
explains the wide variations to be found in the makeup of these leaves. 
Leaf [«11] as originally printed was signed I.B., probably just as it 
appeared on the manuscript copy; but, the initials being recognized 
as an insufficient designation and an error, reprinting was called for. 
This was done (from the same setting of type), the signature now 
reading “John Berkenhead,” so that [+11] appears as a cancel in all 
but a few copies, e.g., those at Duke and Harvard (copy 1); copies at 
Columbia, the Huntington (Gaisford-Lefferts-Chew copy), the New 
York Public Library, and the University of Texas (Aitken copy 1) 
contain both the cancel and the canceled leaves, the latter usually 
with the customary scissors-cut to indicate intended cancelation. 
Sometimes the leaf is mounted on the stub of the original, sometimes a 
whole new quarter-sheet is bound in, with the conjugate of [+11] ap- 
pearing as a stub. Thus in some copies (e.g., that in the Library of 
Congress), the collation is: *-*7, stub, #8, [*9]-[*10], stub, [*11]- 
[*18], with « and [#18], #2, and [«17], etc., being conjugates, down to 
stub and [*11]. In other words, this is a quarter-sheet inserted in a 
sheet, which in turn is inserted in a sheet, rather than a sheet plus a 
quarter-sheet plus a sheet. The conjugate of +8 here is a stub but it is 
sometimes [*9]. Several other variations exist.?° 

The only point about the half-sheet, {, calling for mention, is the 
note to the binder, usually trimmed by him, on the first leaf: “Place 
this half sheet between one Star and two Stars.” (This note appears 
in copies at the Morgan and Newberry libraries and in the copy at the 
Boston Public Library—but in the latter § is bound after ++!) 

The next section, *«*, is—or, rather, was—a normal one of eight 
leaves. Richard Watkins’ poem was originally printed on [**7]° in a 
version of twenty lines. Presumably not satisfied with what he had 
written, Watkins later submitted an expanded version—noted below 
—making necessary the cancelation of [**7]. The leaf is absent in 
most copies and, when left in by the binder’s oversight—as in copies 
at the University of Chicago (copy 2), College of the City of New 
York (bound after [+*«8]), Duke, Harvard (copies 1 and 3), the Hunt- 
ington (Halsey copy), the Library of Congress, and the University of 
Texas (Aitken copies 1 and 2, Wrenn copy 3)—is generally marked 
with the slash. 

2° The complicated nature of signature * is also described, somewhat differently, by 
Evans (op. cit., pp. 214-15). 
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The quire signed **«« presents three interesting points. In the first 
place the gathering contains only six leaves, and, of these, only the 
first is signed. This, plus the fact that the **« section is inserted in the 
middle of ****, has led some writers to assume mistakenly that the 
last three leaves are a part of the *** quire.** Even were other biblio- 
graphical evidence lacking, we should know that this is not the case 
from a note which appears on ***+1: “Place the sheet with three 
Stars in the middle of foure **+#*.” This note, usually trimmed away 
by the binder, is present in a number of copies, e.g., those in the Boston 
Public, Cleveland Public, Folger, Huntington (three copies), Phila- 
delphia Free, and University of South Carolina libraries. 

The third leaf of this section contains on its verso the poem by 
Henry Davison which originally appeared on [++#7]*, and the fourth 
leaf—that is, the one following [**+8]—contains, recto and verso, the 
revised version of Watkins’ poem—originally on [*+#7]*—in thirty-four 
lines. 

The third point of bibliographical interest here concerns the pub- 

lisher Moseley’s statement implying that no index to the volume was 
printed.” This statement, in the form of a “Postscript,” appears on 
[«+«+6]* immediately preceding the text of the plays.’ In its earlier 
and fuller form the Postscript, of ten lines, is extremely rare (see pp. 
17-20) and reads as follows: 
This Jmpression hath stood at the Printers [sic] Threshoid ready to come 
forth; but staid for three sheets of our 4uthor’s Manuscript (remaining in the 
hands of an Honourable Person) which till last week we could not recover; 
and we would not publish a lame Edition. We trouble you with no Jndex, for 
already the Book is bigger than we meant it, although we chose this Volume 
[i.e., format] and Character [i.e., type size] purposely to bring down it’s [sic] 
bulk. The Printer’s faults (such as they are) must lye at his own door; for 
the written Coppy was very exact. But (to save you that labour) the next 
Page tells you his ERRATA. 


The common, six-line form omits the first sentence and begins the 
second one with, “We shall not trouble you with an Index... . . ” Tn 
spite of the implication that no index was printed, the contrary is the 
fact, for fragments of it are to be found—for example, in the Ed- 
« Cf., e.g., Hoe, op. cit., p. 204; Wrenn, op. cit., p. 176. The error has also been made 
by a number of those with whom the writer has been in correspondence. 
22 Noted in Wood, op. cit., Vol. III, col. 71, and by several later writers. 


23 Evans (0. cit., p. 216) shows that [***+*4-5] are actually used to complete quire + 
and that, accordingly, the last three leaves of ##** should be designated 6-8 instead of 
4-6, the “Postscript” thus appearing on [*+*+*8]. The 4-6 numbering has been used 
here, however, in order to obviate possible confusion. 
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wardes-Hoe copy in the Huntington—and a copy in the Bodleian con- 
tains the Index complete on leaves [X3] and [X4] at the end of the 
volume.** The question then arises: Why, having been printed, was 
the Index omitted? If it was to reduce the bulk of the volume—a 
desideratum which seems to have been sought after by Mr. Moseley— 
how does it happen that at least a few copies contain the Index? 
There is no clear answer to this question, but one may suggest three 
possible explanations: (1) that some copies might have been bound 
with the Index for the publisher’s personal use; (2) that some were 
bound prior to a decision that inclusion of the Index would make the 
volume too large; or (3) that the Index was in some respect found 
faulty and the publisher decided to cancel rather than reset it. The 
first of these alternatives seems unlikely; the second, also (despite 
Mr. Moseley), since the Index, of two leaves only, would not material- 
ly have increased the bulk of the volume. There remains the possibil- 
ity of error in the Index. 

An examination of the latter, which is reproduced by permission of 
the Bodleian in Figure 1, reveals that three poems are, in fact, omitted 
from it. These three poems appear on the three leaves of the cancellans 
signature U, discussed hereafter, and one may reasonably assume that 
the leaves in question are those referred to by Moseley in the second 
line of the ten-line “Postscript.”*5 Certain passages in two of the 
poems, as noted later, were censored, and it is likely that the Index 
was printed before Moseley decided to reset the verses (with passages 
omitted). Having made this decision, the publisher was unwilling 
either to reset the Index or to let it go out incomplete, and hence can- 
celed it. 

With the gathering marked *+#*+ the preliminaries end. The main 
body of the volume, that is, the text of the plays and poems, is made 
up, as already indicated, of two series of gatherings signed a-k and 
A-X, all being regular sheets of eight leaves—except that f and X are 
half-sheets, the last two leaves (the Index) of the latter being canceled, 
and there is a cancel quire of three leaves signed U, preceding a regular 
U-gathering of eight leaves. 

Because of the general “regularity” of the makeup of the text, this 
part of the volume provides few peculiarities, but those which do occur 
are extremely interesting, not only bibliographically, but also from 
the literary-historical point of view. 

+4 Cf. Hazlitt, op. cit., III, 31; Lowndes, op. cit., 1, 382; Wood, op. cit., Vol. III, col. 
71. 

2s Evans (op. cit., pp. 221, 226-27) was the first writer to make this deduction. 
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Our attention is first called to leaves [?b8], c4, and [cs], which come 
in The lady-errant. In almost all copies [?b8]>, third line from the bot- 
tom, c4>, ninth line from the top, and [cs], fifth, eighth, fourteenth, 
eighteenth, and thirtieth lines, read Lucasia; when this is the case, 
these leaves are not the first state. Usually, though not always, [*b8] 
is a cancel and cq and [cs] a newly printed cancel quarter-sheet. The 
reason for the cancels is that Cartwright originally wrote the part of 
Lucasia for the name “Calanthe” and that when the name was 
changed some mentions of it were overlooked and not caught until 
after some of the sheets were run off. As a matter of fact, “Cal.,” as 
an abbreviation of Calanthe, still remains in two other places—{c6]>, 
line 1 and [e6]>, line 7. Only the latter is included in the list of errata 
which immediately precedes the play; but, as “Cal.” (in both places) 
is simply a speech heading, correction was no doubt considered unnec- 
essary. The reading “Calanthe” on [*b8], c4, and [cs] is exceedingly 
rare, the only example in this country apparently being Aitken copy 
2, at the University of Texas.”* Leaf [?b8] sometimes is not a cancel 
but still has the reading ““Lucasia” and otherwise corresponds tex- 
tually to leaves which are cancels; sometimes [*b8] is a cancel with 
variant readings. In other words, there are two states of [?b8] be- 
sides the “Calanthe”’ reading, and one of these states may appear 
as a cancel or not. The explanation of this unusual circumstance would 
seem to be either an accident to the forme, failure in the first instance 
to print sufficient copies, or duplicate printing to save time.?? 

Possibly the most interesting oddity in the volume centers around 
the sections signed U. As already suggested, the publisher’s fina/ in- 
tent appears to have been a cancel quire of three leaves, signed U, 
U2, [U3], followed by a normal U-gathering of eight leaves, contain- 
ing entirely different material. On U1*, U1, and [U3]* of the cancel 
quire there are blanks representing passages which have been omitted. 
The first two suppressed passages occur in a poem entitled, “On the 
Queens Return from the Low Countries,” the third in “Upon the death 
of the Right valiant Sir Bevill Grenvill, Knight.” These are two of the 
three poems omitted in the Index. The expunged parts of the first 
poem of two stanzas, the second and the fifth, and of the second poem, 
twelve lines on [U3] (p. 305). These passages read as follows:?8 


26 The writer is indebted to Mr. Arthur B. Houghton of the Library of Congress and 
to Mr. William H. McCarthy, formerly of the University of Texas Library, now of 
Harvard, for information on the states of cq and [cs], which are seldom obvious cancels. 

27 Cf, Evans, op. cit., pp. 219-20. 

28 Cf, Evans, op. cit., pp. 220-21; Lowndes, I, 382, Notes and queries, 1 (1st ser., 
1849), 108-9; (1850), p. 151; Wood, /oc. cit. 























WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT 


1. When greater tempests, than on sea before, 
Receiv’d her on the shore, 
When she was shot at for the king’s own good, 
By legions hir’d to bloud; 
How bravely did she do, how bravely bear! 
And shew’d though they durst rage, she durst not fear. 


2. Loor on her enemies, on their Godly lies, 
Their holy perjuries, 
Their curs’d encrease of much ill gotten wealth 
By rapine or by stealth, 
Their crafty friendship knit in equall guilt, 
And the Crown-Martyr’s bloud so lately spilt. 
3. You now that boast the spirit, and its sway, 
Shew us his second, and wee’l give the day: 
We know your politique axiom, Lurk, or fly; 
Ye cannot conquer, ’cause you dare not dye: 
And though you thank God that you lost none there, 
"Cause they were such who /io’d not when they were; 
Yet you great Generall (who doth rise and fall, 
As his successes do, whom you dare call, 
As Fame unto you doth reports dispence, 
Either a —— or his Excellence) 
Howe’r he reigns now by unheard-of laws, 
Could wish his fate together with his cause. 


They were written, of course, by Cartwright during the reign of 
Charles I; but in 1651, the second year of the Commonwealth, these 
verses proved too royalist in sentiment for the authorities, who, after 
the appearance of the volume, ordered their excision. Moseley was 
thus faced with a troublesome and expensive printing problem. Un- 
doubtedly, the original setting of type had been distributed when he 
received the censorship order, and to have reset the poems, omitting 
the censored passages and running the text together, would have 
necessitated additional material or would have resulted in a blank 
space at the end of the section. It is likely that Moseley’s solution— 
the resetting of the poems with blanks for the omitted, censored pas- 
sages—was motivated as much by a desire to sound an indirect pro- 
test, to suggest his own royalist sympathies, and to warn his readers 
as to seize the least expensive means for getting out of his difficulty— 
least expensive, since additional material was not required. But this 
intentional setting of blanks is certainly a most remarkable biblio- 
graphical oddity. 

In the volume as originally printed the lea ves in question are signed 
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U, U2, [U3]. Some copies of this first state had been sold before 
Moseley was given the censorship order or may possibly have been dis- 
tributed clandestinely in spite of it; the former seems the more plaus- 
ible supposition.*? The uncensored sheets are to be found in copies in 
the Chapin, Harvard (copy 1), Massachusetts Historical Society, and 
Morgan libraries. Copies in the College of the City of New York, 
Huntington (Chew and Halsey copies), and University of Texas (Ait- 
ken copies 1 and 3) libraries contain both states, i.e., the uncensored 
and the censored, as well as the regular U-quire of eight leaves. 

The last major bibliographical question, that of the canceled Index, 
originally printed on [X3] and [X4], has already been discussed in con- 
nection with Moseley’s statement in his ‘“‘Postscript.”’5° 

The pagination, as in many seventeenth-century English books, is 
peculiar and irregular. It begins, after the 122 pages of preliminary 
matter, which are unnumbered, at page 1 (?a3*) with the first page of 
text of The lady-errant, continues consecutively through this play and 
The royall slave to page 148 ({k8]>), except that pages [81-86] and [89] 
are unnumbered and pages I10 and 114 are incorrectly numbered 100 
and 104, respectively; pagination begins again, after skipping one 
leaf, at 1 (A2) with the prologue to The ordinary, the verso of this and 
the recto of the next leaf being unnumbered, continues then with 
page 2 through this play, The siedge (pp. [91]}-[96], title-page, dedica- 
tion, etc., of The siedge, unnumbered), and most of the poems to 
page 306 ({U3]>) (with pp. [181] and [182], title-page and title-page 
verso of the Poems, unnumbered, and with pages 126, 249, 293, and 
295 numbered incorrectly 129, 259, 593, and 592, respectively). The 
second U1* is renumbered 301, and the pagination continues from here 
to 320, so that there are two sets of pages 301-6 with different text, 
the first being, of course, the cancel quire. Incorrect numbering other 
than that noted will be found in some copies, and not all of the in- 
stances cited occur universally. 

In addition to the major variations which have been discussed and 
which, especially in the preliminaries, resulted in a multitude of differ- 
ent arrangements, there are a large number of insignificant textual 
variations. To list all these from copy to copy would be a task re- 
quiring far more space than is here available and one which, moreover, 
would be beyond the scope and beside the purpose of this paper. If all 
the several sorts of variation—in spelling, pagination, order, and 


29 Evans (op. cit., pp. 220-21) gives a parallel treatment of some of these points. 


3° Evans notes one further minor point, namely, that the title-page of the Poems 
exists in two states. 
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makeup of the preliminaries, etc.—which exist in the 1651 volume 
are taken into consideration, however, it is probably not an exaggera- 
tion to say that no two copies are precisely the same. The status of 
the major variations which have been described, for copies owned by 
American libraries, is indicated in Table 1. 


Ill 


The Comedies, tragi-comedies of 1651 is a fairly scarce, but not ex- 
cessively rare, volume. During the last two decades no fewer than 
fifteen copies have been sold at auction in this country at prices rang- 
ing from $8.00 (1936) for an imperfect copy to $120.00 for a fine one 
put up in the year of prosperity, 1929. 

As already mentioned, the Union Catalog of the Library of Congress 
gives fourteen locations; these are: Boston Public, Chapin, College 
of the City of New York, Columbia University, Harvard, Hunting- 
ton, Lehigh, Library of Congress, Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Newberry, Princeton, University of South Carolina, Temple, and 
University of Texas. The Newberry has two, Harvard has three, the 
Huntington has four, and Texas complacently announces the posses- 
sion of nine copies. In addition there are copies at the University of 
Chicago (two), the University of Cincinnati, the Cleveland Public, 
Duke, the Folger (two), the University of Illinois, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, the New York Public, the Morgan Library, the Free Library 
of Philadelphia, Wellesley, and Yale (two), making a total of forty- 
three known copies in libraries in this country." 

What is important to observe, however, is that at least twenty- 
eight of these copies are in one way or another imperfect. This is a 
very high “mortality”—65 per cent—even for a mid-seventeenth- 
century volume, and for it—in large measure, at least—the complex- 
ity of the preliminary signatures and the various changes discussed 
must be blamed. Perfect copies of the work are to be found at the 
Cleveland Public, Duke, the Folger, Harvard, the Huntington, the 
Library of Congress, the Morgan, the Free Library of Philadelphia, 
the University of South Carolina, Temple, and the University of 
Texas libraries. 

31 Probably other copies are institutionally owned, and the author would be grateful 
for information on the subject; inquiry to the principal regional union catalogs of the 
country and a note in the News sheet of the Bibliographical Society of America failed to 
reveal copies other than those mentioned. The forty-three copies here noted represent 


a fairly good geographical distribution—except for the Northwest—and, in addition, 
provide examples of all the known variants. 





LEADING AMERICAN LIBRARY COLLECTIONS 


ROBERT B. DOWNS 


HERE are the leading collections for advanced study and 

\ } \ / research in American libraries? The question has been 

asked repeatedly by librarians, by college and university 
faculty members, graduate students, research workers for business and 
industry, and others contemplating an exhaustive investigation of a 
subject. 

In the nature of things it is improbable that any library can ever 
acquire an absolutely complete collection on any large field, and the 
odds are against its doing so even in a minute segment of that field. A 
small, relatively undistinguished library may by chance possess the 
particular items needed to complete a research undertaking, and we 
cannot, therefore, rule out all except a select group of libraries as being 
of no consequence. Nevertheless, in virtually every field there are li- 
brary collections so outstanding in value and so comprehensive in 
scope that they are naturally turned to first by the scholar and the 
specialist—assuming the locations of the libraries are known. 

In an attempt to learn where the major collections are to be found, 
the American Library Association Board on Resources of American 
Libraries drew up a list of about seventy-five subjects, some broad 
and others narrow, and asked approximately five hundred authorities 
to state where, in their opinions, the best library collections are held. 
In theory, at least, the expert who is actually engaged in research ac- 
tivities should be most thoroughly conversant with available facilities 
in his specialty. Actually, the number of individuals who were familiar 
with resources outside their own region was not large. Since the group 
of five hundred is representative of the whole country, however, it 
was possible to synthesize the judgments of persons in different regions 
to obtain an over-all view of the nation’s libraries. The body of ex- 
perts whose advice was solicited was rather heavily weighted with uni- 
versity professors. To these were added a substantial number of spe- 
cial librarians and nonteaching research workers. 

The plan followed in the survey had certain manifest pitfalls. The 
restricted experience of some authorities made their opinions less valu- 
able. In many instances judgments had to be based upon impressions 
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rather than upon actual extended use. Another danger was a time lag, 
i.e., experts frequently made their appraisals on conditions existing 
many years ago, overlooking the fact that the collections may not 
since have been adequately maintained. Obviously, a collection de-: 
teriorates in importance if its growth stops or if there is not careful 
attention paid to its continual development. As the reverse of this 
situation, important newer collections which have come up within the 
past few years have not received proper recognition simply because 
they are less well known. Again, the presence of distinguished profes- 
sors or research staffs in an institution may have influenced the views 
of outside experts, leading them to assume the existence of equally 
notable library collections. 

To correct such weaknesses as those indicated above, librarians of 
most of the general institutions named by the experts were asked to 
verify the conclusions by supplying relevant data, including their own 
opinions of the relative standing of their collections. Certain revisions 
have been made on the basis of this additional information. 

In the eyes of the research worker the highly specialized collection 
giving thorough coverage to a limited phase of a large field is of greater 
value than a general collection representative of the whole field but 
not exhaustive in any single aspect. Furthermore, unless its funds 
and other facilities are unlimited, a library is much more likely to 
achieve distinction if it limits its collecting interests to certain divi- 
sions of broad subjects. Consequently, the authorities consulted were 
requested to mention special divisions of large fields in which they con- 
sidered libraries named by them as particularly distinguished. Such 
highly restricted interests constitute a sound basis for agreements 
among libraries for specialization in acquisition policies. Space is not 
available here to list these specialties in detail, though they are oc- 
casionally given, particularly if they have a significant bearing upon 
the scope of the collection. 

A point brought out by various persons was the importance of con- 
sidering centers for research as distinct from individual libraries. Some 
centers, of course, contain noteworthy collections if combined re- 
sources are considered, even though no single library in the group is 
outstanding. Such situations offer an ideal basis for library co-opera- 
tion. The present study is confined, however, to the facilities of single 
ibraries. 

The list of leading libraries below is arranged by broad fields with 
subdivisions. The order of listing for libraries has no significance. 
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LITERATURE AND LANGUAGES 


Classical——Universities: California, Chicago, Cincinnati, Colum- 
bia (paleography, epigraphy, papyri, early Latin grammars), Cornell 
(epigraphy, papyri), Harvard, Illinois, Indiana (Livy, Pliny), Johns 
Hopkins, Michigan (papyri), New York (papyri), North Carolina, 
Northwestern, Pennsylvania, Princeton (papyri), Stanford, Texas, 
Virginia, Yale; public libraries: New York; others: Library of Con- 
gress. 

English —Universities: Baylor (Browning), Buffalo (modern po- 
etry), California, California at Los Angeles (Dryden), Chicago (me- 
dieval, Renaissance, Shakespeare, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, Romantic poetry), Columbia (Shakespeare, Romantic poetry), 
Cornell (Wordsworth), Harvard (special collections for twenty-two 
major authors from Chaucer to Galsworthy, seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, minor seventeenth-century poetry, philology), Illi- 
nois (sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, early periodicals, Shake- 
speare, Milton), Indiana (Defoe), Iowa (Leigh Hunt), Johns Hopkins 
(Renaissance, Spenser), Michigan (Middle English, Milton, Carlyle, 
proverbs), Minnesota (seventeenth-century newspapers), North Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania (eighteenth-century fiction, Shakespeare), Prince- 
ton, Rochester (Johnsoniana), Rutgers (Defoe), Stanford (language, 
Renaissance), Texas (seventeenth- and eighteenth-century periodi- 
cals, nineteenth-century first editions), Washington at Seattle (Ren- 
aissance), Yale (Elizabethan, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
early newspapers, Boswell-Johnson); colleges: Amherst (Words- 
worth), Colby (Hardy); public libraries: Boston, New York; others: 
Folger Library (Shakespeare, Dryden, 1640-1700 period, early Eng- 
lish printing), Huntington Library (Renaissance, Tudor period prose, 
Shakespeare, drama, seventeenth- and eighteenth-century manu- 
scripts), Library of Congress, Newberry Library, Pierpont Morgan 
Library (medieval, rarities, first editions, manuscripts). 

American.—Universities: Brown (Colonial, Whitman, poetry), Cal- 
ifornia, Chicago (drama), Columbia, Duke (South), Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins (Holmes, Lanier), Michigan, Minnesota (fiction before 1850, 
early periodicals, Scandinavian Americana), Pennsylvania, Rutgers 
(Freneau, Whitman, Howells), Stanford, Texas, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Yale (Irving, Cooper, Whitman, Wharton); colleges: Colby (E. A. 
Robinson), Pennsylvania State (1800-1850 period); public libraries: 
Boston, Denver (Eugene Field), New York, Philadelphia (early ju- 
veniles); others: American Antiquarian Society (prior to 1800, 
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early periodicals), Boston Athenaeum, Essex Institute (Whittier), 
Philadelphia Library Company, Library of Congress, Newberry 
Library, Pierpont Morgan Library (manuscripts). 

German.—Universities: California, Chicago (sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, folk song and folklore), Columbia, Cornell (Ice- 
landic), Harvard (Heine, Lessing), Illinois (fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, Goethe, folk song), Johns Hopkins (seven- 
teenth century, drama), Michigan (Hauptmann), Minnesota, New 
York, Ohio State, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Stanford, Western Re- 
serve, Wisconsin, Yale (Goethe); public libraries: New York; others: 
Library of Congress, Newberry Library. 

French.—Universities: Brown, California, Chicago (medieval, Bal- 
zac, Stendhal), Columbia, Cornell, Duke (Voltaire, eighteenth cen- 
tury), Harvard (Moliére), Illinois (sixteenth-century poetics), Johns 
Hopkins (medieval, seventeenth century, drama), Louisiana (Ro- 
mance philology), Michigan (Renaissance), Minnesota, Missouri (Old 
French), New York, North Carolina (medieval, sixteenth century), 
Pennsylvania, Princeton (medieval, Renaissance, Montaigne, seven- 
teenth-century novel), Stanford, Wisconsin, Yale; public libraries: 
Boston, New York (Provengal); others: Huntington Library (English 
translations), Library of Congress, Newberry Library (Arthurian ro- 
mance, folklore, dialect), Pierpont Morgan Library (medieval). 

Spanish—Universities: California, Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, 
Harvard, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, New Mexico, North Carolina 
(nineteenth-century drama), Pennsylvania (Lope de Vega, Spanish 
classical theater), Princeton, Stanford, Texas, Wisconsin (medieval), 
Yale; colleges: Dartmouth (nineteenth- and twentieth-century dra- 
ma), Oberlin (seventeenth- and eighteenth-century plays); public li- 
braries: Boston (pre-nineteenth century), New York (drama, Cer- 
vantes); others: Hispanic Society (pre-nineteenth century), Library 
of Congress. 

Drama and theater —Universities: Chicago (American), Cincinnati 
(Irish theater), Columbia, Cornell, Harvard (English to 1800, Ameri- 
can), Johns Hopkins (French, German), Michigan (English and Amer- 
ican to 1850), North Carolina (American), Pennsylvania (Shake- 
speare, American), Princeton (American, circus), Texas (Restoration 
plays, seventeenth- and eighteenth-century English theater, Spanish, 
Mexican), Washington at Seattle (American), Yale; colleges: Dart- 
mouth (motion-picture scripts); public libraries: Boston (Spanish, 
early American), Cleveland (twentieth century), Los Angeles (Cali- 
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fornia theater, motion pictures), New York; others: American Anti- 
quarian Society (American before 1830, circus), Folger Library (Eng- 
lish, 1560-1700), Grosvenor Library, Huntington Library (English 
medieval to early nineteenth century), Library of Congress, Museum 
of Modern Art (motion pictures), Newberry Library, Philadelphia Li- 
brary Company (American and British, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries). 

Folklore.—Universities: California, Columbia, Cornell (witchcraft), 
Harvard, Indiana, Joint University Libraries (southern), Missouri (re- 
gional), New Mexico (regional, Hispanic, Latin-American), Pennsyl- 
vania (witchcraft), Texas, Virginia; public libraries: Cleveland, New 
York; others: Library of Congress. 


HISTORY 


United States (general and regional, not including collections limited 
to single states).—Universities: Brown (Colonial, Lincoln), California 
(Far West, Spanish influences), Chicago (Kentucky, Lincoln-Doug- 
las), Colorado (Rocky Mountain area), Columbia, Duke (South), 
Harvard, Illinois (West), Missouri (West), North Carolina (South), 
Princeton (Civil War), Texas (South, Southwest, Spanish influences), 
Virginia, Washington at Seattle (Pacific Northwest), Yale; colleges: 
Washington State (Lincoln, Pacific Northwest); public libraries: Bos- 
ton, Denver (Rocky Mountain region), Detroit (Middle West), New 
York; historical societies: Massachusetts, Minnesota (Northwest), 
New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin (Middle West, South, Revolu- 
tion, Civil War); others: American Antiquarian Society (prior to 
1820, Revolution), Clements Library (exploration, Revolution, Lin- 
coln), Grosvenor Library, Huntington Library (Far West), John Car- 
ter Brown Library (prior to 1801), Library of Congress, National 
Archives, Newberry Library (Middle West, West, exploration, Colo- 
nial, Revolution). 

Latin-American.—Universities: Brown, California (colonial, Mexi- 
co), Catholic (Brazil), Cincinnati, Colorado (Argentina, Mexico), Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Duke (Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador), Harvard 
(Chile), Illinois (Revolutionary period), Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Mexico, North Carolina (Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, Paraguay, Vene- 
zuela), Pennsylvania, Princeton, Stanford (Brazil), Tennessee (Costa 
Rica), Texas (Mexico), Tulane (Middle America), Yale; colleges: 
Dartmouth (nineteenth and twentieth centuries); public libraries: 
New York; others: American Antiquarian Society (Mexico, West 
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Indies), California State Library (Mexico, 1800-1850), Hispanic Soci- 
ety, Huntington Library, John Carter Brown Library (colonial), 
Library of Congress, Newberry Library, Pan American Union. 

Medieval——Universities: California, Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, 
Harvard (Crusades, Byzantine Empire, Normans), Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Pennsylvania, Princeton (Crusades, Byzantine Empire), Syra- 
cuse (German and Italian), Western Reserve, Wisconsin, Yale (Eng- 
lish constitutional and legal history); others: Huntington Library 
(English). 

English—Universities: California, Cornell (seventeenth century), 
Duke, Harvard, Michigan (constitutional), Minnesota (medieval, 
seventeenth century); public libraries: Boston (seventeenth century), 
Cleveland (1660-1800), New York; others: Huntington Library, Li- 
brary of Congress, Newberry Library, Philadelphia Library Company, 
Union Theological Seminary (church history), Wisconsin State His- 
torical Society. 

French.—Universities: California (medieval, Revolution, Napole- 
on), Chicago (Revolution), Columbia (Joan of Arc, Revolution, Na- 
poleon), Cornell, Duke (medieval, modern diplomatic), Harvard, lowa 
(Revolution), Nebraska (Revolution), New York (Huguenots), North 
Carolina (Revolution), Pennsylvania, Princeton, Stanford (twentieth 
century), Yale (Revolution, Napoleon, nineteenth century); public 
libraries: Cleveland, New York; others: Library of Congress, Pier- 
pont Morgan Library. 

German.—Universities: California, Columbia, Cornell (medieval, 
Reformation), Harvard, Michigan (diplomatic history), Minnesota, 
New York, Ohio State, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Stanford; public 
libraries: New York; others: Library of Congress, Newberry Library. 

Italian history and literature—Universities: Brown (Dante), Co- 
lumbia, Cornell (Dante, Petrarch), Harvard (Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Risorgimento), Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, Princeton; public libraries: Cleveland, New York; others: Li- 
brary of Congress. 

Spanish.—Universities: California, Harvard, Pennsylvania, Stan- 
ford, Texas; public libraries: Boston; others: Hispanic Society. 

Near East.—Universities: California, Catholic (Christian), Chicago 
(Egyptology, Assyriology), Cincinnati, Columbia, Cornell (Egyptol- 
ogy), Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, Pennsylvania (Assyriol- 
ogy), Princeton (Arabic, Islamic), Stanford, Yale (Arabic, Assyriol- 
ogy, biblical studies); public libraries: Boston, Cleveland, New York; 
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others: Brooklyn Museum (Egyptology), General Theological Semi- 
nary at New York (Assyriology), Metropolitan Museum (Egyptol- 
ogy). 

Middle East (chiefiy India).—Universities: California, Columbia, 
Harvard, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Yale; public libraries: Cleveland, 
New York; others: Field Museum (Tibet), Library of Congress, New- 
berry Library (Tibet). 

Far East (Chinese).—Universities: California, Chicago, Columbia, 
Cornell, Harvard, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Washington at Seattle, 
Yale; colleges: Pomona; public libraries: Cleveland, New York. 

Far East (Fapanese).—Universities: California, Columbia, Harvard, 
Yale; colleges: Pomona; public libraries: Cleveland; others: Library 
of Congress. 

World War I (1914-18).—Universities: California, Chicago, Clark, 
Columbia, Cornell, Duke, Harvard, Minnesota, Princeton, Stanford, 
Yale; colleges: Washington State; public libraries: New York; others: 
Library of Congress, National Archives. 

Genealogy.—Public libraries: Boston, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, New 
York, St. Louis; historical societies: Long Island, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New York, Wisconsin; others: American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, Genealogical Society of Utah, Grosvenor Library, Library of 
Congress, New England Historic Genealogical Society, New York Gen- 
ealogical and Biographical Society, New York State Library, New- 
berry Library. 

American newspapers (general and regional, not including collections 
chiefly devoted to single states).—Universities: California (early West), 
Chicago, Duke, Harvard (1795-1808), Illinois (United States foreign- 
language papers), Michigan, Rutgers (Colonial), Texas (southern and 
Mexican), Yale; colleges: Washington State; public libraries: New 
York; historical societies: New York (Colonial and Revolutionary), 
Wisconsin; others: American Antiquarian Society, Boston Athenae- 
um (before 1830), Library of Congress, Philadelphia Library Company 
(eighteenth century). 

FINE ARTS 


Fine arts (general).—Universities: Columbia, Harvard (Byzantine, 
early Christian, medieval), Pennsylvania (oriental), Pittsburgh, 
Princeton (early Christian); colleges: Oberlin; public libraries: Bos- 
ton, Cincinnati, Denver (Remington, western artists), Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Providence (design), Queens Borough (cos- 
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tume), St. Louis (costume); art museums: Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago 
Art Institute, Cleveland, Freer Gallery (Near and Far East, Whistler), 
Frick (European painting), Metropolitan, Museum of Modern Art, 
Philadelphia; others: American Antiquarian Society (early American 
engraving), Cooper Union, Grosvenor Library (costume), Hispanic 
Society (Spanish), Huntington Library (eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century British), Iranian Institute (Islamic), Library of Congress, 
Pierpont Morgan Library (medieval, Renaissance, illuminated manu- 
scripts). 

Archaeology (classical) —Universities: California, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Columbia, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, Washington (at St. Louis), Yale; public libraries: New 
York; art museums: Metropolitan; others: Library of Congress. 

Architecture —Universities: Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Princeton; 
public libraries: Boston, Cleveland, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Providence; art museums: Chicago Art Institute, Metropoli- 
tan; others: Library of Congress. 

City planning and housing.—Universities: Columbia, Harvard; 
public libraries: New York; others: Library of Congress, Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

Music.—Universities: Chicago (folk song), Columbia, Harvard 
(early English, sheet music), Illinois (late Elizabethan and Jacobean, 
Sousa), Louisiana, Pittsburgh (Foster), Rochester (medieval, orches- 
tral, chamber, folk song), Yale (American hymnology); colleges: 
Smith (Italian madrigals); public libraries: Boston, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land (folk song), New York, Philadelphia; historical societies: New 
York; others: American Antiquarian Society (Americana, sheet mu- 
sic), Curtis Institute of Music, Folger Library (sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century English), Grosvenor Library (American), Huntington 
Library (early English), Library of Congress, New England Conserva- 
tory, Newberry Library (medieval, Renaissance, early American), 
Philadelphia Library Company (early American). 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Philosophy.—Universities: Boston, California, Columbia, Cornell 
(Kant), Duke, Harvard, Michigan, New York (Hegel, French philos- 
ophy), Princeton, Southern California, Texas, Yale; public libraries: 
New York; others: Folger Library (Bacon), Library of Congress. 

Religion.—Universities: Boston (philosophy of religion), California 
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(comparative religion), Catholic, Chicago (church history, Bible), 
Cornell (Inquisition, Jesuits, Protestant Reformation, science and re- 
ligion), Duke (biblical criticism, Methodism), Emory (Methodism), 
Georgetown, Harvard (medieval, papacy, Greek church, denomina- 
tional history, Quakers), Joint University Libraries, Michigan (his- 
tory), Notre Dame (Catholic), Pennsylvania (Inquisition), Princeton 
(Christian art, Puritan theology), Yale (missions, Congregationalism) ; 
colleges: Haverford (Quakers), Oberlin, Swarthmore (Quakers) ; theo- 
logical seminaries: Colgate-Rochester, Crozer (Baptist), Drew (Meth- 
odism, hymnology), Eden (Lutheran), Episcopal Theological School, 
Garrett Bible Institute, General Theological Seminary in New York 
(liturgics, Latin Bibles, Anglican church), Hartford (Reformation, 
missions), Presbyterian at Louisville, Southern Baptist, Union at New 
York (English church history, French Protestantism, hymnology, 
missions); public libraries: New York (missions, Bibles, sociological 
aspects); others: American Antiquarian Society (American to 1820), 
California State Library (Reformation tracts, Spanish and Mexican 
Catholicism), Grosvenor Library (Shakers), Huntington Library 
(seventeenth- and eighteenth-century English sermons), Library of 
Congress (American sects), Presbyterian and Reformed Churches 
Historical Foundation, Presbyterian Historical Society. 


Fewish history and literature.—Universities: Columbia, Cornell, Har- 
vard, Johns Hopkins (rabbinical), New York, Pennsylvania, Prince- 
ton, Yale (Josephus); colleges: College of the City of New York 
(medieval), Dropsie, Hebrew Union, Yeshiva; theological seminaries: 
Jewish, Union; public libraries: New York; others: California State 
Library (Hebrew manuscripts), Jewish Institute of Religion, Library 
of Congress. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Sociology.—Universities: Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, Louisiana 
(rural, population), Michigan (human ecology), Minnesota, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio State, Pennsylvania, Southern California, 
Washington at Seattle, Yale; public libraries: New York, Pittsburgh 
(woman); others: Library of Congress. 

Education.—Universities: California, Chicago, Columbia (Teach- 
ers College), Harvard, Illinois, Joint University Libraries, Michigan, 
New York, Ohio State, Pennsylvania, Southern California, Stanford, 
Yale; public libraries: New York; others: American Antiquarian So- 
ciety (early textbooks), Library of Congress, New York State Library, 
United States Office of Education. 
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Negro.—Universities: Atlanta, Chicago, Columbia, Duke, Fisk, 
Howard, North Carolina; colleges: Hampton Institute, Oberlin (anti- 
slavery), Talladega, Tuskegee Institute; public libraries: Boston, New 
York, Providence (slavery); historical societies: Pennsylvania (Negro 
in North); others: American Antiquarian Society (early material), 
Library of Congress. 

Political science—Universities: California, Chicago, Columbia, 
Duke (social and political movements), Harvard, Illinois (local gov- 
ernment), Michigan (public administration), Minnesota (public ad- 
ministration, local government), Northwestern, Pennsylvania, Prince- 
ton (constitutional law), Syracuse, Yale; public libraries: New York; 
others: Institute of Public Administration, Library of Congress, New- 
berry Library, Public Administration Clearing House’s Joint Refer- 
ence Library (state and local government), United States Department 
of State. 

International law and relations —Universities: Brown, California 
(Far East), Chicago, Columbia, Georgetown, Harvard, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota (Far East), New York, Northwestern (Far East), 
Princeton, Stanford, Texas (Latin America), Yale; public libraries: 
New York; others: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Council on Foreign Relations, Fletcher School, International Rela- 
tions Library at Chicago, Library of Congress, New York Association 
of the Bar, Pan American Union, United States Department of State, 
United States Naval War College (maritime law), Woodrow Wilson 
Library. 

Law.—Universities: California, Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, Duke, 
Harvard, Illinois, lowa, Louisiana (civil law), Michigan, Minnesota, 
Northwestern, Pennsylvania, Washington at Seattle, Yale; others: Li- 
brary of Congress, Los Angeles County Law Library, Montana State 
Law Library, New York Association of the Bar, New York State Law 
Library, San Francisco Law Library, Social Law Library (Boston), 
Wisconsin State Library. 

ECONOMICS 

Economics (general).—Universities: California, Chicago, Columbia, 
Cornell, Duke, Harvard, Illinois, Johns Hopkins, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, New York, North Carolina, Northwestern, Ohio 
State, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Stanford, Texas, Wisconsin, Yale; 
public libraries: Boston, New York; others: John Crerar Library, Li- 
brary of Congress, United States Department of Agriculture (agricul- 
tural economics), United States Department of Commerce. 
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Business administration —Universities: Columbia, Harvard, Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, Princeton; public libraries: New York; others: 
Library of Congress. 

Labor and industrial relations —Universities: California, California 
Institute of Technology, Chicago, Columbia, Illinois, Johns Hopkins 
(trade-unions), Michigan, New York, Princeton, Stanford, Wisconsin; 
public libraries: Detroit, New York; others: American Federation of 
Labor, Industrial Relations Counselors, Library of Congress, New 
York State Labor Department, Rand School for Social Research, 
United States Department of Labor, Wisconsin State Historical So- 
ciety. 

Public finance and taxation.—Universities: California, Chicago, Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Harvard, Michigan, Minnesota, Northwestern, Penn- 
sylvania, Princeton, Texas, Wisconsin, Yale; public libraries: New 
York; others: Library of Congress, New York State Tax Department, 
United States Treasury Department (including Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau library). 

Public utilities—Universities: California, Chicago, Columbia, Har- 
vard, Michigan, Pennsylvania; others: American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, Library of Congress, Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey, United States Federal Power Commission. 

Transportation.—Universities: California, Chicago, Harvard, Illi- 
nois, Maryland, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Princeton (railroads), Stan- 
ford; public libraries: New York (railroads, canals); others: American 
Antiquarian Society (American railroads before 1860), Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics, John Crerar Library, Library of Congress, Museum 
of Science and Industry (Chicago), United States Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, United States Maritime Commission (water trans- 
portation). 

SCIENCE 

Mathematics.—Universities: Brown, California, California Institute 
of Technology, Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, Illinois, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Rice In- 
stitute, Stanford, Washington at Seattle; public libraries: New York; 
others: Library of Congress. 

Astronomy.—Universities: California (including Lick Observatory), 
Chicago (including Yerkes Observatory), Columbia, Harvard, Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Virginia, Yale; observatories: Alle- 
gheny, Mount Wilson, United States Naval; others: Library of Con- 
gress. 
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Meteorology.—Universities: California Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, New York, 
Yale; public libraries: Denver, New York; others: Library of Con- 
gress, Smithsonian Institution (Astrophysical Observatory), United 
States Weather Bureau. 

Physics —Universities: California, California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, Duke, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Michigan, Minnesota, Penn- 
sylvania, Princeton, Purdue, Rice Institute, Yale; colleges: Dart- 
mouth (physiological optics); others: Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Franklin Institute, General Electric Company Research Laboratories, 
John Crerar Library, Library of Congress, United States National 
Bureau of Standards, Westinghouse Company. 

Chemistry.—Universities: California, Chicago, Cincinnati, Colora- 
do, Columbia, Cornell, Duke, Harvard, Illinois, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Michigan, Minnesota, North Carolina, Ohio 
State, Pennsylvania, Rice Institute, Washington at Seattle, Yale;' 
state colleges: Iowa, Pennsylvania; public libraries: New York; 
others: Chemists Club (New York), Franklin Institute, John Crerar 
Library, Library of Congress, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Chemical technology.—Universities: California (petroleum), Cin- 
cinnati, Columbia (perfumery), Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Minnesota, Texas (petroleum), Washington at Seattle (wood and 
pulp technology); public libraries: Cleveland, New York, Pittsburgh; 
others: Engineering Societies Library, Franklin Institute, John Crerar 
Library, Library of Congress, Mellon Institute, United States Nation- 
al Bureau of Standards (textiles). 

Biochemistry.—Universities: California Institute of Technology, 
Columbia, Michigan, Minnesota; state colleges: Iowa (animal and 
plant chemistry and nutrition); others: Marine Biological Laboratory. 

Geology.—Universities: Alabama, California, Chicago (paleontol- 
ogy), Columbia (physiography), Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, 
Joint University Libraries, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Michigan, Minnesota, North Carolina, Ohio State, Oklahoma, Prince- 
ton (vertebrate paleontology), Stanford, Washington at Seattle, Yale; 
public libraries: New York; others: American Museum of Natural 
History (vertebrate paleontology), Engineering Societies Library, Li- 
brary of Congress, Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, Smith- 
sonian Institution, United States Geological Survey. 

Geography.—Universities: California (Latin America, Pacific coun- 
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tries), Chicago (United States, Europe, Latin America, East Asia, In- 
dia), Clark, Columbia, Harvard, Louisiana, Michigan (United States, 
Latin America, East Asia), Texas (Latin America), Washington at 
Seattle (Northwest), Yale; public libraries: New York (historical re- 
lating to America); others: Geographical Society, Explorers’ Club, Li- 
brary of Congress, National Geographic Society, Pan American Union 
(Latin America), United States Department of Commerce. 

Maps.—Universities: California, Chicago, Clark, Harvard; public 
libraries: New York; historical societies: Massachusetts, New York 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin; others: American Antiquarian Society 
(American), American Geographical Society, Clements Library, Hun- 
tington Library, John Carter Brown Library (early American), Li- 
brary of Congress, National Archives, National Geographic Society, 
New York State Library, Newberry Library, United States General 
Land Office, Geological Survey, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Department of State, War Department. 

Botany (general).—Universities: California, Columbia, Cornell, 
Harvard, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, North Carolina, Notre 
Dame (pre-Linnean), Ohio State, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Purdue, 
Stanford, Texas; state colleges: lowa, Michigan, Washington; botanic 
gardens: Brooklyn, Missouri, New York; others: American Philo- 
sophical Society, Army Medical Library (herbals, medicinal botany, 
botanical history), Boyce Thompson Institute, Field Museum, Hun- 
tington Library, John Crerar Library, Library of Congress, Lloyd Li- 
brary (drug plants), Marine Biological Laboratory, Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Physicians (old botany, medicinal, herbals), Philadelphia Li- 
brary Company (eighteenth-century botany), United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, United States National Museum. 

Cytology and genetics —Universities: California, Columbia, Cornell, 
Harvard, Michigan, Missouri, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Prince- 
ton; state colleges: Iowa, Michigan, Pennsylvania; others: Carnegie 
Institute (Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, New York), New York 
Botanical Garden. 

Mycology and plant pathology.—Universities: California, Columbia, 
Cornell, Harvard, Michigan, Minnesota, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, Purdue, Texas; state colleges: Iowa, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Washington. 

Taxonomy.—Universities: California, Columbia, Harvard, Minne- 
sota, Pennsylvania; botanical gardens: Missouri, New York; others: 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences. 

Zoélogy.—Universities: California, California Institute of Technol- 
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ogy, Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, Illinois (parasitology), Johns Hop- 
kins, Michigan, Minnesota, Princeton, Rice Institute (parasitology), 
Texas, Yale; colleges: Amherst (lepidoptera); others: American Mu- 
seum of Natural History (invertebrate, herpetology, ornithology), 
Army Medical Library (medical aspects), Boston Society of Natural 
History, John Crerar (ornithology), Library of Congress, Marine Bi- 
ological Laboratory, Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, United States National Mu- 
seum. 

Entomology.—Universities: California (medical and economic), 
Cornell (systemic), Duke, Harvard, Illinois (economic), Kansas, 
Maine, Minnesota, Ohio State, Rice Institute, Stanford, Wisconsin 
(apiculture); state colleges: Iowa, Kansas; others: American Muse- 
um of Natural History, Army Medical Library (medical aspects), John 
Crerar, Library of Congress, Philadelphia Academy of Sciences, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture (apiculture), United States Na- 
tional Museum. 

Genetics (zoélogy).—Universities: California, California Institute of 
Technology, Cornell, Harvard, Minnesota, Missouri, Texas, Virginia 
(Blandy Experimental Farm), Washington at St. Louis; state colleges: 
Iowa; others: Marine Biological Laboratory, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Anthropology and ethnology.—Universities: California, Chicago, Co- 
lumbia, Harvard, Michigan, Minnesota (India), Nebraska (Africa), 
Pennsylvania, Tulane (middle America), Washington at Seattle 
(North America and South Seas), Yale (South America); public li- 
braries: Cleveland (India), New York; others: American Museum of 
Natural History, Brooklyn Museum, Denver Art Museum (Ameri- 
can), Field Museum, Library of Congress, Museum of the American 
Indian, Newberry Library (American Indian), Philadelphia Library 
Company (American Indian), United States Bureau of American 
Ethnology, United States National Museum. 

Medicine.—Universities: Chicago, Columbia (plastic surgery, can- 
cer), Duke, Harvard, Illinois, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Northwestern, Rochester, Stanford (Lane Medical Library), Vander- 
bilt, Washington at St. Louis, Yale (historical); others: Army Medi- 
cal Library, Boston Medical Library, John Crerar Library, Kings 
County Medical Society (New York), Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company (industrial), New York Academy of Medicine, Philadelphia 
College of Physicians, Rockefeller Institute (clinical medicine). 
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Bacteriology.—Universities: California, Chicago, Columbia, Har- 
vard, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, Minnesota, Rice Institute, Stanford, 
Texas, Wisconsin; state colleges: lowa (dairy, soil, veterinary and 
physiological); others: Army Medical Library, Boston Medical Li- 
brary, John Crerar Library, Library of Congress, New York Academy 
of Medicine, Philadelphia College of Physicians, Rockefeller Institute 
(New York), United States Department of Agriculture. 

Pharmacology.—Universities: Chicago, Illinois, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Western Reserve; others: Abbott Laboratories, Army Medical 
Library, Lilly Research Laboratories, Lloyd Library, Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy, Parke Davis and Company, Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, E. R. Squibb and Sons. 

Psychology.—Universities: Brown, California, Chicago, Clark, Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Duke (parapsychology), Harvard, Iowa, Joint Uni- 
versity Libraries, Minnesota, New York, Northwestern, Ohio State, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Stanford, Yale; others: Library of 
Congress. 


TECHNOLOGY 


Patents.—Public libraries: Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Ange- 
les, New York, Pittsburgh, St. Louis; others: Franklin Institute, John 


Crerar Library, United States Patent Office. 
Engineering.—Universities: California, Columbia (trade catalogs), 
Cornell, Harvard, Illinois, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Michigan (highway), Minnesota, Purdue, Washington at St. Louis 
(electrical); technical schools: Drexel Institute, Franklin Institute, 
Georgia School of Technology, Illinois Institute of Technology, Mel- 
lon Institute; public libraries: Denver, New York, Pittsburgh; others: 
Engineering Societies Library, John Crerar Library, Library of Con- 
gress, United States National Bureau of Standards. 
Aeronautics.—Universities: Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Michigan, New York; public libraries: Denver; technical schools: 
Franklin Institute, Georgia School of Technology; others: Engineer- 
ing Societies Library, Guggenheim Airship Institute (Akron, Ohio), 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences, Library of Congress. 
Agriculture (general).—Universities: Cornell, Illinois, Louisiana 
(tropical), Minnesota, Ohio State, Wisconsin; state colleges: Colorado 
(dry land, high altitude, irrigation), lowa, Kansas; others: Library of 
Congress, United States Department of Agriculture (agricultural his- 
tory). 
Horticulture —Universities: California, Cornell; state colleges: 
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Michigan; public libraries: New York; others: Boyce Thompson In- 
stitute, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, Missouri Botanical Garden, New York Horticultural Society, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Forestry —Universities: California, Cornell, Duke, Harvard, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Syracuse (New York State College of Forestry), 
Yale; others: Forest Products Laboratory (forest utilization), Library 
of Congress, United States Forest Service. 

Soil science—Universities: Cornell, Duke, Harvard, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Wisconsin; state colleges: Iowa; others: United State De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Animal nutrition —Universities: Cornell, Ohio State, Wisconsin; 
state colleges: Iowa, Michigan, Texas; others: United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Veterinary science-—Universities: California, Cornell, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Ohio State, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin; state colleges: Colo- 
rado, Iowa, Oregon, Washington; others: Army Medical Library 
(comparative medical aspects), United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

PRINTING HISTORY 

Incunabula.—Universities: Brown (including Annmary and John 
Carter Brown libraries), Cornell (Petrarch), Harvard (Savonarola, 
Thomas Aquinas), Michigan (medical and scientific), Princeton (Vir- 
gil); others: Army Medical Library (medical), General Theological 
Seminary in New York (Bibles), Hispanic Society (Spanish-Portu- 
guese), Huntington Library, Jewish Theological Seminary (Hebrew), 
Library of Congress, New York Academy of Medicine (medical), New- 
berry Library, Philadelphia College of Physicians (medical), Phila- 
delphia Free Library, Pierpont Morgan Library, Walters Art Gallery 
(Cicero). 

Printing.—Universities: Columbia (typefounding), Harvard, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology (paper), Minnesota, North Caro- 
lina, Purdue (Bruce Rogers), Syracuse (Goudy), Yale (Baskerville); 
colleges: Swarthmore (private presses); public libraries: Boston, New 
York, Providence (Updike); others: American Antiquarian Society 
(American to 1820), Clements Library (American), Folger Library 
(early English, Elizabethan), Grolier Club, Huntington (early English 
and American, modern presses), John Carter Brown (early American), 
Library of Congress, Newberry Library, Philadelphia Free Library, 
Pierpont Morgan Library (early printing, binding, illustration). 
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CONCLUSION 


A tabulation of libraries by frequency of mention shows the follow- 
ing named for ten or more subjects—arranged in descending order: 
Harvard, Library of Congress, California, Columbia, Michigan, New 
York Public Library, Pennsylvania, Chicago, Yale, Cornell, Minneso- 
ta, Princeton, Illinois, Stanford, Duke, Texas, Boston Public Library, 
New York University, Newberry, Wisconsin, North Carolina, Johns 
Hopkins, Washington at Seattle, American Antiquarian Society, 
Brown, United States Department of Agriculture, Cleveland Public 
Library, Huntington Library, Iowa State College, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, John Crerar Library, and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Such a tabulation has little significance, of course, for great libraries 
limited to specialized subjects. Institutions covering a variety of 
fields would naturally be listed most frequently, while specialized col- 
lections appear under comparatively few headings. The total number 
of libraries named for one or more subjects is 250, with nearly every 
state having some representation, though the heaviest concentration, 
as should be expected, is in the Northeast, upper Middle West, and the 
Pacific Coast area. 





PERIODICALS READ BY JUNIOR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


More than 13,000 representative junior college students read fairly regu- 
larly an average of almost one daily newspaper and two and a half magazines 
each. 

A total of 453 different periodicals is reported, but almost half of these are 
read by only a single student in each case. Twenty-seven titles include all 
of the periodicals reported by more than 1 per cent of the students. 

The Reader’s digest is read more frequently than any other periodical, 
followed closely by Life. The Reader’s digest, however, is valued far more 
highly than any other magazine read. 

Over half of the magazine reading reported is included in five periodicals: 
Reader's digest, Life, Time, Saturday evening post, and Good housekeeping. 
Almost two-thirds of the magazine reading is represented by these five and 
three others: American, Collier's, and Ladies’ home journal. 

Young women read regularly more periodicals than young men; sopho- 
mores read more than freshmen; students expecting to continue their educa- 
tion in senior college or university read more than those who expect to termi- 
nate their formal education in the junior college. 


HESE are some of the outstanding results of an extensive in- 
ventory of the periodicals “read fairly regularly” and “‘en- 
joyed and valued most’’ by 13,498 students in §5 junior 
colleges. These 55 junior colleges represent all sizes and types in all 
parts of the country. They are found in 22 states, as shown graphical- 
ly in Figure 1. Twenty-nine of the junior colleges are privately con- 
trolled; 26 are publicly controlled. Institutions for men, institutions 
for women, and coeducational institutions are represented. Negro jun- 
ior colleges, military junior colleges, Catholic junior colleges, Protes- 
tant junior colleges, and other types are included. The 13,498 stu- 
dents from the junior colleges may be taken, therefore, as a very rep- 
resentative cross-section of the quarter-million students enrolled last 
year in the nation’s more than 600 junior colleges. 
The study was undertaken as part of a much more extensive inves- 
tigation and analysis of student judgment concerning a variety of top- 
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ics—curriculum, guidance, student activities, and other features. One 
of the questions asked read as follows: ““Name the magazines or peri- 
odicals, including daily newspapers, which you read fairly regularly, 
and encircle the one which you enjoy and value most.” 

Results for the 53 periodicals reported most frequently, including 
all given by 25 or more students, are shown in Table 1. These periodi- 
cals fall into four quite distinct groups: (1) the 2 which are read regu- 
larly by more than 25 per cent of the reporting students; (2) the 6 
read by 10-25 per cent; (3) the 18 read by 1~10 per cent; and (4) the 





OPudlicly controlled 
@privately controlled 


Fic. 1.—Location, by states, of 55 junior colleges whose students reported on peri- 
odicals read fairly regularly. 


27 read by less than 1 per cent of the reporting students. In addition, 
there are approximately three-fourths of the students who report that 
they are reading one or more daily newspapers. 

The marked popularity of Reader’s digest and Life is particularly 
striking. The former, with almost 6,000 junior college readers, repre- 
sents 44 per cent of the total group of students; the latter, 42 per cent. 
There is a very marked drop then to Time—in third place but repre- 
senting less than 20 per cent of the possible readers. Another consid- 
erable break is found between Time and the Saturday evening post, 
with relatively small differences for the remaining 4 of this group. A 
marked break is noticeable again between Ladies’ home journal and 
Vogue and again at the end of the next group between Hygeia and 
Harper's bazaar. The frequencies reported for the first § titles (omit- 
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TABLE 1 


Periopicats Reap Fairy REGULARLY AND ENJOYED AND 
VatueD Most By 1 Per Cent or More oF 13,498 
Junior Co.ttece StuDENTsS 








ea Enjoy and | Value Score 
Regularly | Value Most |(Percentage) 


Title 





Daily newspaper 9,772 1,505 15 


- Reader's digest 5,993 2,914 49 
5 ,630 1,574 28 


2,366 448 19 
. Saturday evening post 1,721 146 8 
. Good housekeeping 1,614 269 17 
. American magazine.. 1,480 188 13 
1,407 104 7 
. Ladies’ home journal.......... 1,326 136 10 


793 80 10 
. Cosmopolitan 781 94 
. News week 753 96 
. Harper's magazine 665 58 
- McCall's magazine 660 47 
654 46 
653 38 
620 89 
- Woman's home companion....... $90 31 
. Esquire 536 123 
. National geographic magazine.... 494 83 
419 56 
. Atlantic monthly 395 55 
. Popular mechanics magazine..... 329 67 
. Popular science monthly......... 282 48 
. Red book magazine 265 12 
. Better homes and gardens 15 
. Hygeia: the health magazine..... 33 


. Harper's bazaar 6 
- Aviation 49 
. New 13 
. Scientific American............. 13 
15 
. Aero digest 13 
. New York times (magazine or 

Sunday) 6 
. American home 6 
. Popular aviation II 
. Theatre arts 3 
. Popular photography 8 
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TABLE I—Continued 








Enjoy and | Value Score 


. ead 
Title Regularly | Value Most |(Percentage) 





. Country gentleman... 49 
eee. 45 
‘BRR Ree reece 44 
. Business week.......... 43 
. Field and stream ee 33 
. Scribner’s commentator ere 33 
. House beautiful... . 31 
. Stage 30 
. Current history magazine 28 
7. Christian Science monitor 28 
. Musical America on eg 26 
26 
. Science digest 26 

. Science news-letter Pamaietiend anes 26 

i EE 's's wa ae dele e's yalacuee 25 
» COPED... 5 <5: send 25 


=) 
- NWN 
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ting the daily newspapers) total more than half of the frequencies re- 
ported for the entire list of 453 different periodicals, while the entire 


first group of 8 titles includes almost two-thirds of all frequencies re- 


ported. 
The first 4 on the list certainly form a very well-balanced “‘periodi- 
cal” diet—a daily newspaper, a digest of the best articles in the better 


TABLE 2 
NumBer OF Peridpicats Reap Fairty REGULARLY 
BY Less THAN 25 StupeNTs Eacu 


No. Times Reported No. Times Reported 


periodicals, a pictorial magazine, and a weekly news magazine. The 
next 2 include a magazine in which fiction predominates and one de- 
voted especially to the interests of women. 

In addition to data on the $3 titles given in Table 1, Table 2 shows 
the numbers of titles reported less than 25 times each. 
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ENJOYED AND VALUED MOST 


It will be recalled that students were asked to encircle the one title 
which they enjoyed and valued most. Not all expressed this requested 
judgment, but 8,355 of them (62 per cent) did so. Frequencies are 
given in the second column of Table 1. 

No less than 1,505 reported that they enjoyed and read the daily 
newspaper most of all—in some cases because they were reading no 
other periodicals. Of the others, the most striking result is the ex- 
tremely high position given to the Reader’s digest, while about half 
as many votes were given for Life. It is noteworthy that almost two- 
thirds of all the magazine votes for “enjoyment and value” were for 
these two magazines. 

It is of some significance, too, to calculate a “value score” to meas- 
ure the value of each periodical in relation to its number of readers. 
This may be done by dividing the numbers in the second column by 
those in the first, i.e., by computing the percentage of readers of each 
periodical who report it as enjoyed and valued most. Thus, of the 
almost 10,000 daily-newspaper readers, only 15 per cent value the 
newspaper most. On the other hand, of the almost 6,000 readers of 
Reader’s digest, almost half (49 per cent) value it most. This is the 
highest “‘value score” found, except for Aero tech, more than half of 
whose 44 readers value it highest. 

Saturday evening post, while it ranks fourth in frequency in terms of 
regular reading, stands only thirty-fifth in terms of relative value in 
proportion to number of readers. 

Frequencies with which the first three groups of titles of Table 1 are 
read fairly regularly, as well as the extent to which they are enjoyed 
and valued most, are shown more vividly in the bar diagrams of Fig- 
ure 2. The outstanding popularity as well as the exceptionally high 
evaluation of the Reader’s digest is shown particularly strikingly in this 
diagram. 

READING OF SPECIAL GROUPS 

Students were asked to classify themselves according to class, sex, 
and transfer or terminal intentions.t The eight possible resultant 
groups and the number of students in each are shown in Table 3. 

' Instructions for this classification read as follows: “Classify yourself as transfer if 
you now expect to transfer to some institution of higher education as soon as you 
graduate from junior college. Classify yourself as terminal if you expect to stop junior 


college at or before graduation, either permanently or temporarily, and look for a 
job or get married.” 





Daily 
Reade 
Life 
Time 
Satur 
Good 
Amer. 
Collie 
Ladie. 
Vogue 
Cosme 
News 
Harpe 
McCa 
Libert 
Look. 
Mader 
Woma 
Esquas 
Nation 
Fortun 
Atlant 
Popul 
Popul 
Red bo 
Better | 
Hygeia 


Fic 
junior 


Daily newspaper 


Reader's digest 


Saturday evening post 
Good housekeeping 
American magazine 
Collier's... . 


Ladies’ home journal... 


Cosmopolitan 
News week 
Harper's magazine 


McCall's magazine........ Total length of ber shows number 
of students who read the 

feirly regularly; black portion, 
those who enjoy and value it most. 


fod.....- 


Mademoiselle 

Woman's home companion. . 
Esquire 

National geographic....... 
Fortune 

Atlantic monthly. . 

Popular mechanics... 
Popular science monthly... 
Red book magazine 


Better homes and gardens... 


Fic. 2.—Periodicals read fairly regularly and enjoyed and valued most by 10 per cent or more of 13,498 
junior college students. 
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The average number of periodicals (newspapers and magazines) re- 
ported as read fairly regularly by the students in each of these eight 
groups is shown graphically in Figure 3. The pattern of differentiation 
between the groups is very clear cut. The most marked differences are 
found from the standpoint of sex. Every group of women read more 
periodicals than any group of men. The average number for all 7,497 
women is 3.4; for all 6,001 men, 3.0. 

In terms of class, sophomore men read more than freshman men; 
sophomore women more than freshman women. The average number 
for all 7,694 freshmen is 3.1; for all 5,804 sophomores, 3.3. 

In terms of educational destination, transfer students in each of the 
four groups read more than the terminal students. The average num- 


TABLE 3 


NumBer OF Junior Cottece Stupents CLassIFieD 
By Crass, SEx, AND TRANSFER OR 
TERMINAL INTENTIONS 


Freshman men transfer 
Freshman men terminal 
Freshman women transfer 
Freshman women terminal 
Sophomore men transfer 
Sophomore men terminal 
Sophomore women transfer 
Sophomore women terminal 


ber for all 8,053 transfer students is 3.3; for all 5,495? terminal stu- 
dents, 3.1. Students who transfer to higher educational institutions 
have an additional opportunity to extend their reading habits under 
library guidance, but for the increasing number of terminal students 
the junior college is the final opportunity for the librarian, library 
committee, and faculty to exercise any influence toward a broadening 
in quantity and improvement in quality of reading habits. 


? Although only 40 per cent of the 13,498 students classified themselves as 
terminal students, the probability is that the junior college actually will prove to be 
terminal in character, as far as formal education is concerned, for a much larger pro- 
portion. An extensive investigation of the survival of more than 57,000 students in 392 
junior colleges showed that only about 25 per cent continued their education in higher 
educational institutions, while 75 per cent actually terminated their formal education 
with the junior college. See W. C. Eells et a/., Why junior college terminal education? 
(Washington: American Association of Junior Colleges, 1941), pp. 58-65. Under war- 
time conditions the percentage of transfer students is likely to be materially reduced 
even from these figures, representative of normal times. 
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ANALYSIS BY SEX 
A further analysis of the periodicals included in Table 1 by actual 
titles rather than simply by average number read is significant. The 


Number of 
periodicals 


4.0 


















































Sophomore 
Men 


Terminal 

















Fic. 3.—Average number of periodicals reported as read fairly regularly by junior 
college students, classified by sex, by class, and by type of student. 


12 titles reported most frequently as read by the 6,001 men are shown 


in Table 4. 
On the other hand, the 12 titles reported most frequently by the 
7,497 women are shown in Table s. 
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Only 5 of the titles are common to the two lists, these being indicat- 
ed by asterisks. Life and Reader’s digest are interchanged for first and 
second place in the two lists, a larger proportion of the men reading 
the pictorial magazine. The women show less interest in the news 


TABLE 4 


Periopicats Reap Most FREQUENTLY BY 
Junior Cottece Men 


. Saturday evening post 
. Collier's 


. Popular mechanics magazine 
. National geographic magazine 


TABLE 5 


Periopicats Reap Most FrequentLy BY JUNIOR 
Coitece Women 


. Reader’s digest 


. Good housekeeping 
. Ladies’ home journal 


6. 
7, 
*8. Saturday evening post 
9g. Cosmopolitan 
10. McCall's magazine 
11. Mademoiselle 
12. Woman’s home companion 


magazines, Time ranking fifth instead of third, and News week, which 
ranks sixth for the men, is not included in the first 12 for the women 
at all. It actually ranks sixteenth. 

If we consider the magazines which were reported most frequently 
as “enjoyed and valued most” by the two sexes, we find that the men 
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value (in order) Reader’s digest, Life, Time, Esquire, and Saturday 
evening post; the women, Reader’s digest, Life, Good housekeeping, 
Time, and Ladies’ home journal. 


ANALYSIS BY CLASS 


The 12 titles reported most frequently as read by the 7,694 fresh- 
men are shown in Table 6. 
TABLE 6 


Periopicats Reap Most Frequently BY JUNIOR 
CoLLece FresHMEN 


. Good housekeeping 

. Saturday evening post 
. American magazine 

. Collier's 

. Ladies’ home journal 
. Cosmopolitan 

. News week 
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TABLE 7 


Periopicats Reap Most Frequently BY JUNIOR 
CoLiece SopHOMORES 


. Saturday evening post 

. Good housekeeping 

Collier's 

. American magazine 

. Ladies’ home journal $93 


CSN AnN S&S WD 
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. Cosmopolitan 339 
. News week 334 
323 


o 
= 
yp = 


The 12 reported most frequently by the 5,804 sophomores are 
shown in Table 7. 

Eleven of the titles (indicated by asterisks) are common to the two 
lists, the only difference being that Harper’s for the sophomores takes 
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the place of Zook in the freshman list. The order of the first three on 
the two lists is the same, after which there are variations in rank. 

If we consider the magazines which were reported most frequently 
as “enjoyed and valued most’’ by the two classes, no differences in 
rank are found in the two classes for the first five. The order for each 
class is Reader's digest, Life, Time, Good housekeeping, and American. 


ANALYSIS BY EDUCATIONAL INTENTION 
The 12 titles reported most frequently as read by the 8,053 transfer 
students are shown in Table 8. 
TABLE 8 


Perropicats ReaD Most Frequently BY JUNIOR 
CoLitece TRANSFER STUDENTS 


Fe I a5 5 35.5 0:s kin. 4p Hae Skea ce 3,696 
PSG CU Cacinckeee whidewnrnwneieneewe 35393 
NE ick eit aniavknes cree a RS aa SN 1,584 
* 4. Saturday evening post..............600005. 1,098 
* 5. Good housekeeping... .... 0.65 ccc ccc cces 935 
IN erie is iste xcepac-sausaeknn dane we goo 
we ee 851 
7, ee CN IIT... oon oc ee ce cee nwees 736 

Ec ce hha gar his abo. enon bey oes 526 
I ety oy ila ca acew eee eS aes 451 
Er ae eecGamenens ih uhe<eea aes 414 
OS Cre er eer 401 


The 12 titles reported most frequently as read by the 5,445 terminal 
students are shown in Table 9. 

Ten of the titles are common to the two lists, News week and Har- 
per’s for the transfer students being replaced by McCail’s and Wom- 
an’s home companion for the terminal students. The first 3 on the two 
lists are the only ones that occur in the same order. In titles that occur 
less frequently than in this summary of the first 12, however, there are 
some rather striking differences between the two groups. Although 
the terminal students are only about two-thirds as numerous as the 
transfer students, we find a larger number of terminal students report- 
ing such periodicals as Aviation (No. 28) and Aero digest (No. 32). The 
proportion of terminal students reading these aviation magazines is 
more than twice as great as among the transfer students. 

If we consider the magazines which were reported as “enjoyed and 
valued most” by the two groups, we find that the transfer students 
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value (in order) Reader's digest, Life, Time, Good housekeeping, and 
Saturday evening post; the terminal students, Reader’s digest, Life, 
Time, American, and Ladies’ home journal. 


COMPARISON WITH SECONDARY-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Similar questions regarding periodicals read fairly regularly and 
enjoyed and valued most were asked of more than 17,000 pupils in 
200 secondary schools six years ago.) A comparison of the first 12 in 
the two lists of periodicals read fairly regularly shows that 9 are com- 
mon to the two lists, but with some variation in order. For example, 


TABLE 9 


Periopicats Reap Most Frequently BY JUNIOR 
Co.tece TERMINAL STUDENTS 


i I oa cao in maaasenrd da aeu en 2,297 
EAS eee suites odssies mon pened ena 2,237 
PM eat cnuss 546k aa wess adiaetewren es 782 
ee 679 
oe ee 629 
ee re ree 623 
all, ee §90 
a, Re ee 507 
Gs Pins Si bone dus ene mado rseles 379 
Ee ee eee 330 
56: FE FINE. oo a oisinccseactoes arenes 290 
12. Woman’s home companion................. 286 


American ranks third in the secondary-school list but sixth in the 
junior college list. Reader’s digest and Life lead both lists. Popular 
mechanics, Liberty, and McCall's of the first 12 on the secondary-school 
list are not found among the first 12 on the junior college list, while 
Vogue, News week, and Harper’s of the first 12 of the junior college list 
are not in the secondary-school list. 

A similar comparison of the first 12 titles of periodicals enjoyed and 
valued most shows Reader’s digest.and Life leading on both lists, but 
Popular mechanics, Popular science monthly, National geographic, and 
McCall's of the secondary-school list replaced by Esquire, News week, 
Cosmopolitan, and Mademoiselle of the more recent junior college 
valuations. 


3 Walter C. Eells, ““What periodicals do school pupils prefer?” Wilson bulletin for 
librarians, XII (December, 1937), 248-52. 








SOME ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM OF ALLOCATING 
BOOK FUNDS AMONG DEPARTMENTS 
IN UNIVERSITIES 


RALPH E. ELLSWORTH 


divided among departments in a university have been de- 
bated, and to some extent studied, at frequent intervals 
since the early 1900’s. Koch’s paper,’ which was discussed at length 
by Drury, Wyer, Ingersoll, and Severance, concerned itself with the 
first aspect—namely, whether the book fund should be divided by 
department or left intact in the hands of the librarian and the library 
committee. In recent years it has usually been assumed that the 
funds would be divided, with a general sum left in the hands of the 
librarian. Discussion has therefore shifted to the second aspect— 
namely, how the allocation can be made objectively and impartially. 
The problem is usually approached from one of two directions: 
First, an attempt to state in objective terms the departments’ library 
needs for titles or number of copies as these needs are found in the 
instructional and research activities of the departments (studies by 
Reeves and Russell, Baker, Heckhuis, Stetson, Falley, and Fowler? 
all make this approach); second, an attempt to determine the cost of 
adding to the library, each year, the newly published titles in the 
various subject fields (Randall’s paper’ is perhaps the best example 
of this approach). 


[Le aspects of the problem of how book funds should be 


: T, W. Koch, “Apportionment of book funds in college and university libraries,” 
Bulletin of the American Library Association, 11 (1908), 341-47. 

2 F, W. Reeves and J. D. Russell, “Administration of the library budget,” Library 
quarterly, VI (1936), 405-18; C. M. Baker, “Apportionment of college and university 
library book funds,” Library journal, LVII (1932), 166-67; L. Heckhuis, “A formula for 
distribution of library funds among departments,” Library journal, LXI (1936), 574- 
75; H. E. Stetson, “Distribution of library book funds,” Lisrary journal, LX (1938), 
521; E. W. Falley, “An impersonal division of the college book fund,” Library journal, 
LXIV (1939), 933-35; J. S. Fowler, “Division of the book fund by departments,” 
Pennsyloania Library and Museum notes, XV1 (1937), 19-23. 


3 W. M. Randall, “The college-library book budget,” Library quarterly, 1 (1913), 
421-35. 
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My paper will attempt to summarize what is known about the prob- 
lem in terms of the two approaches mentioned above, to suggest im- 
provements in methods of analysis, to indicate the areas of the prob- 
lem in which further research is necessary, and to suggest the direc- 
tions in which this research might proceed. The various steps will be 
illustrated by data compiled at the University of Colorado for the 
three quarters of the year 1940-41. 

It is well to recognize at the outset that not all the elements of the 
problem can be reduced to an objective basis and that the values of 
the weights assigned to the various elements have been arrived at on 
the basis of combined judgments. The results, which are stated in 
numerical terms, are therefore arbitrary in one sense of the word, but, 
since they are thought to be impartial, their deficiencies affect all de- 
partments similarly, which is assumed to be a better basis for ap- 
portionment than mere subjective judgments. 

If the proposed procedure can be perfected to the point where it can 
be applied to university library administration, it is conceivable that 
librarians may object to contributing so much time and effort to a 
computation which is now being performed in each library with little 
effort. Once the basic data are gathered in each institution, it is 
likely that short cuts can be developed. But, even if this is not 
possible, the writer believes that a technique which can be shown to 
be impartial should not be rejected, even if the cost of applying it is 
relatively high. 

In terms of the first aspect of the problem, namely, now to express 
the departments’ library needs, the following factors have been sug- 
gested by the writers mentioned before. They may be restated as 
follows: 

I. The student credit-hour load by department at three instructional levels 

A. General college or lower division 
B. Upper division 
C. Graduate or special curriculums based on possession of the A.B. de- 
gree 
II. Relative use of the library materials at each of the three levels by de- 
partment (summation of use by all the courses in the department ex- 
pressed in the following categories, which are based on those proposed 
by Heckhuis in 1936) 
A. Laboratory and textbook courses involving little or no use of the 
library by the students 
B. Laboratory and textbook courses involving occasional use of the 
library by the students 
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C. Laboratory and textbook courses involving frequent use of the li- 
brary by the students 
D. Courses in which no textbook is used and in which the library be- 
comes the primary source of reading materials 
. Number of theses at the Master’s level accepted by department 
. Number of theses at the Doctor’s level accepted by department 
. Amount of faculty publication and research by department 
. Special departmental needs and special book-market opportunities— 
such as new appointment in an area where the library is weak, a shift in 
publishing emphasis, or the appearance on the book market of a desirable 
but expensive secondhand item. 


With the exception of the fifth and sixth items, it is possible to as- 
sign a numerical weight to all the elements in the listed factors, based 
at the present time on a consensus of the people concerned. The fol- 
lowing weights have been tentatively assigned at the University of 
Colorado. The levels for courses in professional schools are deter- 
mined by the place at which, using the arts college curriculum as base, 
the students start their professional work. This will vary somewhat 
at different universities. 

Weights assigned to the various factors are as follows: 


I. Courses at lower-division level (L.D.) 
Weights Types of Courses 
A. “Little or no use” 
. “Occasional use”’ 
. “Frequent use” 
. “Primary source” 


II. Courses at upper-division level (U.D.) 
Weights Types of Courses 
Naa ei id behav kiidiodaie A. “Little or no use’ 
B. “Occasional use”’ 
C. “Frequent use” 
D. ‘Primary source” 


III. Courses at graduate level 
Weights Types of Courses 
SARS ree A. “Little or no use”’ 
B. “Occasional use” 
C. ‘*Frequent use”’ 
D. “Primary source” 


IV. Number of theses at Master’s level—25 points for each thesis 
V. Number of theses at Doctor’s level—75 points for each thesis 
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Inasmuch as it is possible to use the Helm‘ formula for determining 
the number of duplicate copies of titles needed in a specific course, it is 
assumed that the departmental need for funds for buying duplicate 
copies will be computed on that basis and that the general library 
budget will carry a lump sum for buying duplicates, separate from 
departmental allotments. All statements in this paper relating to 
titles are based on this assumption. 

When tabulating the summation of the factors which determine the 
departmental use of the library, account has to be taken of enrolment 
and the number of quarters a course is given. Falley considered the 
first factor by using an enrolment of ten as a base and adding one-half 
point for each additional ten students. The following key (Table 1) 


TABLE 1 


Key To TABULATION OF ENROLMENTS 





Points 
3% 
4 

fs 44 

Over 100... 4} 




















uses the same base up to an enrolment of forty and from that point 
adds one-fourth of a point for each additional unit of enrolment. This 
change is made on the assumption that the number of titles required 
will be affected to a lesser extent by enrolments over forty than by 
those below this point. 

Previous studies have not scaled down the weights given to courses 
which continue for more than one quarter. In most cases it would not 
be true that a course continuing for three quarters would require as 
many titles as three one-hour courses, because certain titles would be 
referred to during all three quarters. To express this graduation of 
use, the key in Table 2 has been developed. 

To illustrate how these keys are used, let us assume an upper- 
division course of Type 3, carrying three hours of credit for three 
quarters. The highest enrolment for any one of the three quarters is 
fifty. The summation of the factors which determine the use of the 
library for this course would be 100, derived as shown in Table 3. 


4M. M. Helm, “Duplicate copies of collateral references for college libraries,” 
Library quarterly, IV (1934), 420-35. 
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The summation of the course totals plus points for theses for each 
department constitutes the department’s total number of points. The 
two factors which cannot be reduced to a numerical basis will, of 
course, influence the final allotment, after the objectively stated fac- 
tors have been considered. 

To show how the procedure works out on the basis of an actual 
tabulation, the following data are presented for the departments of 


TABLE 2 


Key To TABULATION oF CouRSES 








Recervep THE FoLtow1nc Recetvep tHe FoLttowinc 
Courses WEIGHTS WHEN OFFERED For— Courses Weicuts wHen OrrereD ror— 
OFreRiInG THE OFFERED THE 
FoLt.owinc Fotiowinc 
Hours oF Hours oF 
One Two Three Crepit One Two Three 
Quarter | Quarters | Quarters Quarter | Quarters | Quarters 


2 3 4 5 6 7 
3 4 5 6 7 x 
4 5 6 








Crepit 
































TABLE 3 


ILLUSTRATION OF TABULATION 








| Weight 
| Points 


Weight || 


Points || Factors 


Factors 





Enrolment (50) 4 Quarters (3) 
Type (C—U.D.)......... | 
Hours’ credit (3)......... | Total (4X 5X5= = 








the college of arts and sciences and for certain of the professional 
schools of the University of Colorado for the fall, winter, and spring 
quarters of the year 1940-41. The college of music is omitted, because 
so many of its courses are offered on the basis of individual instruction 
that the results would not be comparable. In the physical education 
department, courses such as “tennis,” “golf,” etc., have not been 
counted. The school of medicine library budget for books is carried by 
an endowment fund and is therefore omitted from this study. 

If one could assume that the factors presented up to this point were 
the only ones governing the allocation of book funds, it would be 
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interesting and instructive to compare the final percentages in Table 4 
with the actual appropriations for the same year in percentages. This 
analysis has been made but will not be presented in this paper because 


TABLE 4 


SuMMATION OF Factors WuicH DeTerMINE THE DEPARTMENTAL 
Use or THE Lisrary 








Course Levets Tueses 





Drvision | 

M.A® | Ph.D.* 

Grad. | Total | Theses | Theses 
| Points | Points 





College of arts and sci- 
ences: 
__.. Seer 250 703 753 
Biology . | $39 1,475 600] 2,550 
Chemistry 349) 715 1,844 3,294 
Classics mas pier i | 475 859 934 
Social sciences...... 1,124 2,164 75] 2,814 
Education and psy- 
chology 1,010 | 2,674) 5,723 
English literature... . 1,174 3,910) 5,159 
Geology... . 816 1,500 1,975 
History ee ee cad 698 1, §00) 2,775 
Home economics.... . 390 774) 1,049 
Journalism 299 359] 359 
Mathematics 120 663 738 
Modern languages. . . 849 2,046) 2,221 
Philosophy 122 840) 840 
Physics mts 232 657 c 1,132 
Physical education: 


A OO ~I 





AAWIKR eH RE OND 


45| 152 197 197 
20 405 425 425 
Business 44| 2,710 2,754 2,999 
ee eee 343 491| 1,279) 2,113 2,113 
Engineering 550} 3,548) 272) 4,370 5,045 
Pharmacy 167 320 8 487 








MAO OWA 





> 


| 
9,474) 16,439 8,719 2,549] 43,582 


























* Total number accepted during year times weights. 
t Graduate courses given in summer quarters only. 


of the possibility of misinterpretation. Any librarian who is accus- 
tomed to studying and administering university book expenditures 
will know immediately after examining Table 4 that departmental use 
of the library as presented is by itself an insufficient basis for the 





Se 
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division of the book funds. Although the percentages approximate a 
reasonable division for the departments of the arts college when al- 
lowances are made for certain departmental programs which are 
peculiar to Colorado, the percentages for the various professional col- 
leges are much out of line when compared with actual appropriations. 
This fact leads to a discussion of the other factors involved. 

It was stated earlier that the amount of money which a given de- 
partment will need to spend for book titles (not copies) will be deter- 
mined in part by the factors presented, in part by the cost of filling 
gaps in the collections, and in part by the cost of buying the new book 
titles which appear on the new book market each year. Up to this 
point only the first factor has been discussed. 

In terms of the second factor, Raney’s survey’ stands pretty much 
alone in the professional literature. By comparison, the Philadelphia 
survey,® with its descriptive adjectives and uneven emphasis, is of 
little general usefulness. When studies comparable to Raney’s can be 
made, they can be used in the allocation of the funds set aside for 
filling gaps, but only for the university in which and for which the 
study was made. The fact that such studies are difficult to compile 
with equal treatment for all departments in a given university and 
that they are valid only for the institution concerned means that this 
factor has to be omitted from any attempt to present an objective 
procedure that might be used by other universities. The size of the 
sum to be spent for filling gaps and the procedure to be followed in 
allotting the money will have to be decided on the basis of personal 
judgment and book-market opportunities. 

The question of how much it will cost each department in a hypo- 
thetical university to buy the new titles issued during the current year 
is one which is vitally important to the general problem. Because this 
factor may be as important as, or even more important than, the ones 
discussed, its apparent insolubility is tantalizing, to say the least. 

Randall’s research’? on the problem offers a satisfactory rule of 
thumb for arts colleges, but to use his procedure one must work from 
a comprehensive list, such as the Shaw List. Unfortunately, such a list 


sM. L. Raney, The university libraries (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1933). 

6 Bibliographical Planning Committee of Philadelphia, 4 faculty survey of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsyloania libraries (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1940). 


7 Loe. cit. 
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does not exist in comparable degrees of completeness for all divisions 
of the typical American university. 

If one could compile from the publishers’ trade records of most of 
the important publishing countries of the world a count of the num- 
ber of new titles arranged in subject categories which would approxi- 
mate the departmental divisions usually found in universities, it 
would be a comparatively simple matter to multiply these figures by 
the known average cost per title of books in these fields. Randall’s 
table of average costs® could easily be expanded to cover all the de- 
partments of a university. The resulting data would then be worked 
out in percentages to show the relative cost of buying the literature of 
the various subject fields. This information plus that described in the 
first part of the paper would give the librarian and the library com- 
mittee a. fairly satisfactory basis for allotting the funds among de- 
partments. 

Unfortunately, the records of publishers’ outputs as reported in 
the Publishers’ weekly, the Bookseller, etc., are listed in categories which 
make international comparisons impossible and which seem not to 
agree in all respects with the terminology used in the academic world. 
Correspondence with the editor of Publishers’ weekly indicates that 
this journal is not interested in altering the categories used in report- 
ing the annual figures. Perhaps, if the need for these figures can be 
demonstrated and if, after the present war is over, an appeal for a 
standardized basis for reporting is made by the Association of College 
and Reference Librarians or the American Library Association, the 
request might receive a more favorable hearing. More specific cate- 
gories would not lessen the usefulness of the data to public libraries 
and bookstores, because such categories could easily be combined to 
fit the needs of the individual, whereas the present general categories 
cannot be broken down to meet the needs of those who wish more 
specific information. Until such data are available, the problem of 
book-fund allocation cannot be satisfactorily solved. Sampling tech- 
niques might be developed, but these could not be validated without 
the complete figures. 

It is common knowledge that most professional schools have behind 
them national accrediting agencies which more or less determine the 
amount to be spent for library materials. The American Association 
of Law Schools, for instance, requires accredited law schools to spend 
ten thousand dollars on its library for any five-year period. The Na- 


® Ibid., p. 423. 
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tional Association of Music Libraries publishes lists of books which 
should be in music libraries. Since these are minimum sampling lists, 
it is not hard to find out how much must be spent each year for the 
departments of music. Practically all other accrediting agencies use 
the term “‘adequate” and rely on a visiting committee to apply this 
to the school under consideration. 

The results of this is that the professional schools can bring un- 
deniable pressure on the budget-determining body (for what univer- 
sity dares maintain an unaccredited division?) for library funds, while 
the arts college cannot. It is important, therefore, that the data sug- 
gested be made available in order that a method of dividing book 
funds equitably may be found as a substitute for the present system of 
pressures. 

This paper has attempted to list the factors which govern the de- 
partmental allocation of book funds and has indicated which of these 
can be reduced to an objective, or at least impartial, basis and which 
must remain on the basis of personal judgment. It has suggested a 
method of improving the usefulness of existing procedures for measur- 
ing the departmental load on the library. It has tried to show that the 
factor which is probably the most important one cannot be used, be- 
cause the fundamental data upon which this factor is based—the cost 


of buying the new titles appearing on the book market—cannot be 
secured from the existing records of the publishing trade. 

If the results of this study stimulate an active interest in the desira- 
bility of a satisfactory solution to the problem, it is likely that the 
necessary data will be made available and that the research can con- 
tinue. 





LA SCUOLA VATICANA DI BIBLIOTECONOMIA 


IGINO GIORDANI 


ELL ’ottobre 1941 si tiene la seconda sessione di esami per 
il corso 1940-41; e nel novembre successivo, si apre l’ottavo 
corso annuale della Scuola Vaticana di Biblioteconomia. 

Quando, nel 1934, questa fu iniziata, nessuno poteva prevedere il 
suo successo. Né si poteva prevedere che, dato il suo carattere inter- 
nazionale, potesse mantenersi in efficienza anche durante la guerra. 
Invece, il nuovo anno segna un progresso, che verosimilmente crescera 
quando torneranno gli studenti delle nazioni ora in conflitto. 

Per sviluppare appunto la Scuola, durante i giorni del Congresso 
dell’estate del 1938, a Kansas City, e poi a Chicago e ad Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, e a New York, io ebbi colloqui molto fruttuosi con maestri 
reputati di biblioteconomia negli Stayi Uniti, e fra essi, col Dr. Wilson, 
che mi diede ottimi suggerimenti; si che é per me ora un piacere, in 
questa circostanza in cui si vuol rendere un debito onore a questo 
maestro della nostra professione, ricordare le vicende della Scuola 
Vaticana di Biblioteconomia. 

Fu il problema della catalogazione a suggerire |’idea d’istituire, 
presso la Biblioteca Vaticana, una scuola per bibliotecari, aperta a 
studenti d’ogni paese. 

I] rinnovamento della catalogazione, introdotto 14 anni or sono con 
l’ausilio della Carnegie Endowment for International Peace e con 
l’opera prestata da bibliotecari americani famosi, quali Mr. Bishop, 
Mr. Martel, Mr. Hanson, e altri; l’adozione delle schede della Biblio- 
teca del Congresso, ed i buoni frutti ricavati dalla prima esperienza, 
indussero i dirigenti della Biblioteca Vaticana a prendere varie risolu- 
zioni. La prima fu di compilare un codice di Norme per la catalogazione 
degli stampati; e questo fu redatto dal bibliotecario Ansteinsson con 
l’aiuto del sottoscritto e pubblicato nel 1930. Esaurito, usci nel 1939 
in 2a edizione, accresciuto di appendici e reso pid coerente nel testo. 
Nel 1940 se ne pubblicd la versione spagnola, pure nella Citta del 
Vaticano, mentre negli Stati Uniti, a cura dell’A.L.A., se ne preparava 
la versione inglese. E’ in corso quella francese, nel Canada. Alla spag- 
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nola e alla francese hanno atteso studenti della Scuola Vaticana di 
Biblioteconomia. 

La seconda risoluzione fu di stampare le schede per tutti i libri che 
risultassero non catalogati dalla Library of Congress: e sin oggi si sono 
difatti stampate circa 30,000 schede che vengono inviate periodica- 
mente alle biblioteche d’America e d’Asia, associate e vincolate con 
patto di scambio. L’Europa é ancora la pid restia ad adottarle od a 
scambiarle, per le sue tendenze conservative: finora una sola biblio- 
teca, molto modesta, le ha adottate. Perd si comincia a far richieste 
per gruppi di materie, da parte di enti e di privati. 

La terza risoluzione fu di istituire una Scuola di Biblioteconomia 
per far conoscere i nuovi criteri di catalogazione e di ordinamento delle 
biblioteche si da indurre sopra tutto i bibliotecari ecclesiastici a rinno- 
vare i sistemi con cui sono conservate le raccolte di numerose case 
religiose e d’istituti privati. 

Difatti molti studiosi capitavano alla Vaticana a chiedere informa- 
zioni, e da vari seminari ecclesiastici ci si domandavano consigli sulla 
riorganizzazione delle loro raccolte di libri. 

Bigogna ricordare che, in Vaticano, a pochi passi dalla Biblioteca, 
esiste gia una fiorente scuola di paleografia e diplomatica, condotta da 
insegnanti che fanno parte del personale dell’Archivio Segreto Vati- 
cano (si chiama segreto, ma é pubblico....). Essa fu istituita pid di 50 
anni or sono, e cioé nel 1884, allo scopo di promuovere e rafforzare gli 
studi storici. Ha la durata di due anni e rilascia un diploma che é 
riconosciuto dallo stato italiano. 

Presso la medesima scuola fu istituito nel 1926 un corso annuale di 
archivistica; si che i diplomati della Scuola divengono Paleografi- 
archivisti. I corsi hanno carattere teorico-pratico con numerosi eserci- 
zi di lettura, di trascrizione e di datazione. La lezioni sono accom- 
pagnate da proiezioni e illustrate con preziosi documenti della Biblio- 
teca Vaticana. 

Orbene, nel 1929, Mons. Angelo Mercati, prefetto dell’Archivio 
Segreto,m’aveva sollecitato a dare qualche lezione di biblioteconomia 
agli studenti della Scuola di Paleografia; e, per suo incarico, ne avevo 
parlato col venerando bibliotecario card. Ehrle; ma, per varie ragioni, 
non se ne fece nulla. La cosa non era matura. Pid tardi, nell’estate 
del 1934, io proposi a mons. Tisserant (oggi cardinale) di aprire una 
vera, autonoma scuola di biblioteconomia, nella quale fossero messe a 
disposizione di chi voleva le nostre esperienze. Tisserant, sempre pron- 
to ad accogliere qualunque iniziativa d’utilita bibliotecaria, accolse con 
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entusiasmo la proposta, mi fece redigere un progetto, che discusse col 
prefetto, l’allora Mons. Giovanni Mercati, e quindi presentdé al Papa. 
Ii Papa accettd immediatamente: e cosi in poco pit di una settimana 
l’istituzione fu concretata. 

La Scuola Vaticana di Biblioteconomia ha un campo diverso da 
quello della Scuola di Paleografia. Una si rivolge ai libri stampati, 
l’altra ai documenti manoscritti. Le due scuole si completano, non si 
confondono: e difatti la maggior parte degli studenti dell’una frequen- 
tano anche |’altra. I corsi di entrambe si tengono nello stesso edificio: 
e, i primi due anni, si tennero nella stessa aula. 


Ma la nostra scuola ha un carattere autonomo anche in confronto 
con le altre scuole di biblioteconomia che ci sono in Italia. 

Anzi, sin dall’inizio, ci siamo preoccupati di non creare un duplicato 
a Roma, dove gia vive una scuola di biblioteconomia presso la Regia 
Universita. La scuola dell’universita ha un carattere umanistico, com- 
prende studi di paleografja e di storia, ed é pid teoretica che pratica. 
La Scuola Vaticana ha scopi pid modesti e sopra tutto pid pratici. 
Percid somiglia pid alle scuole americane per bibliotecari: non per 
nulla chi l’ha progettata e chi vi insegna, s’é formato nelle scuole 
americane: nella Library Science School dell’Universita di Michigan e 
nella School of Library Service della Columbia University. 

Le scuole dello stato italiano formano |’archivista-bibliotecario. 
Nella Citta del Vaticano, anche per il modo come storicamente le due 
scuole sono sorte, formano a parte |’archivista e il bibliotecario, in- 
tendendo sotto questo secondo vocabolo solo il bibliotecario addetto 
all’amministrazione dei libri stampati. E del resto ormai anche nelle 
amministrazioni statali, le due professioni (di archivista e di bibliote- 

¢ ario) si vanno adoppiando e diventando una indipendente dall’altra. 

Inoltre, anche le scuole dello stato italiano non sono tutte eguali tra 
di loro. Essendo sorte in diversi tempi e con diversi scopi, si distin- 
guono in diversi tipi. 

Generalmente, gli studi di queste scuole sono intesi come comple- 
mento 0 avviamento agli studi storici: e difatti la scuola pid impor- 
tante sorge a Firenze, presso la Regia Universita, perché la citta é 
sembrata la pid importante per le ricerche storiche. I corsi vi sono 
biennali, e conducono a due diversi diplomi: uno di bibliotecario 
paleografo, l’altro di archivista paleografo. Vi si studia paleografia, 
diplomatica, biblioteconomia, archivistica, bibliografia, storia me- 
dievale e moderna, e storia del diritto italiano; in pid, gli iscritti sono 
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obbligati a frequentare un corso della facolta di lettere e di giurispru- 
denza. 

Bastano questi venni per definire il carattere di queste scuole: 
prevalentemente umanistiche, storiche, intese come complementari 
agli altri studi superiori. Chi le frequenta deve conoscere greco e 
latino. 

Inoltre, e per questi caratteri esposti, le scuole dello stato italiano 
sono unite a universita e non a biblioteche: e anche cid indica che la 
funzione dell’istruzione non é strettamente professionale; per questa si 
affidano all’esercizio pratico che i bibliotecari faranno presso le 
biblioteche. Preparano il bibliotecario e l’archivista: non lo formano. 
Egli dovra formarsi, poi, nell’esercizio dei suoi doveri. 

Noi invece ci siamo proposti, nella Scuola Vaticana, di formare il 
bibliotecario, in modo che, uscendo dalla scuola, sia in grado di am- 
ministrare una biblioteca, compilare un catalogo, tenere in ordine i 
libri, ecc.: e accentuiamo, di anno in anno, questo carattere pratico. 

Negli ultimi anni peré anche in Italia sono stati istituiti vari corsi 
per formare il personale delle biblioteche popolari; e ad essi si da un 
carattere professionale e pedagogico, fondamentalmente pratico. 


I] carattere dato dalla nostra scuola, sopra tutto trattandosi di una 
scuola annessa alla Biblioteca Vaticana, ricca di manoscritti inestima- 
bili, pare rivoluzionario perché rompe con la tradizione ancora abbas- 
tanza diffusa che il bibliotecario debba essere un erudito paleografo il 
quale lasci fare le schede a modesti scrivani. Abbiamo conosciuto 
qualche vecchio bibliotecario che riguardava con molto compatimento 
i nostri sistemi di minuta catalogazione e classificazione: egli conosce- 
va a memoria tutti i titoli dei libri e tutte le collecazioni della sua 
biblioteca e disdegnava di servirsi del catalogo. In rispondenza a un 
tale tipo di bibliotecario aristocratico e distaccato ci sono vecchi 
studiosi che guardano con diffidenza i cataloghi a soggetto, i cataloghi 
sistematici e in genere tutti gli strumenti della tecnica bibliotecaria 
moderna, perché—dicono—con essi si rende troppo facile la ricerca. 
In altri tempi la difficolta della ricerca dei libri faceva parte del mistero 
aristocratico delle biblioteche, e chi sapeva ritrovare un libro mostrava 
una valentia non molto inferiore a chi sapeva scoprire un segreto della 
natura. 

In Italia un Regolamento del 1876 stabili le prime scuole di bibliote- 
conomia. Ma queste scuole rimasero nel.... Regolamento. Solo a 
Firenze dal 1880 visse una scuola di archivistica e paleografia. Bisognd 
peraltro arrivare al 1923, perché il Ministero dell’Istruzione istituisse 
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corsi per bibliotecari presso le Universita di Padova, Bologna, Pisa, 
Roma e Firenze. 


La nostra scuola inizialmente comprendeva un corso di lezioni di 
un anno. Le lezioni erano affidate a due docenti: uno, lo scrivente, 
direttore della scuola stessa; |’altro, il Prof. Nello Vian, formato 
all’Universita di Michigan. 

Le lezioni erano complessivamente 50, date una volta la settimana, 
il giovedi, dal novembre al giugno. Si scelse il giovedi per permettere 
la frequenza agli alunni ecclesiastici, i quali, in quel giorno, hanno 
vacanza nelle scuole di cultura superiore di Roma. Oltre alle lezioni 
essi erano tenuti a svolgere delle esercitazioni pratiche per un totale 
minimo di 20 ore all’anno. 

Nell’estate del 1938, dopo la mia visita negli Stati Uniti, nella quale 
studiai il funzionamento della Graduate Library School della Univer- 
sity of Chicago, visitai numerose biblioteche e scuole professionali ed 
ebbi—come ho accennato—colloqui interessanti con Mr. Bishop, Miss 
Mann, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Williamson, Mr. Joeckel, Mr. Butler, Mr. 
Waples, e altri docenti, e tenendo presenti le esperienze nostre dirette 
in quattro anni di scuola, io proposi al nuovo Prefetto, P. Albareda, 
che le accettd, alcune modifiche per integrare i corsi, arrichendoli e 
ripartendoli da due a tre materie principali: (1) biblioteconomia, (2) 
catalografia, (3) bibliografia. 

Particolarmente le materie furono cosi suddivise: 


Biblioteconomia Catalografia Bibliografia 
a) Storia della scrittura a) Classificazione in a) Bibliografia delle 
e del libro generale bibliografie 
4) Storia della biblio- 4) Classificazione 4) Enciclopedie e dizio- 
teca come istituzione decimale nari (sopratutto eccle- 
siastici) 


¢) Biblioteche speciali cc) Classificazione della ¢) Cataloghi commerci- 
L.C. ali. Cataloghi delle 
maggiori biblioteche 


d) Cooperazione tra le d) Catalogazione dei 4) Documenti pontifici 


varie biblioteche manoscritti 

e) Scelta dei libri (cata- ¢) Catalogazione degli ¢) Bibliografie religiose 
loghi di editori, ven- incunabuli sopratuto relative alla 
dite all’asta, seconda Bibbia, storia eccles., 
mano, ecc.) teologia, (missioni, 


ordini religiosi, lette- 
ratura cristiana) 
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Biblioteconomia Catalografia Bibliografia 
Sf) Ordinazione e acce- f) Catalogazione dei (/) Bibliografie su sog- 
sione libri a stampa po- getti speciali (sopra- 
steriori al 1500 tutto storia, biografia, 


scienze sociali, lettera- 
ture nazionali, arte) 


g) Cura dei libri lega- g) Catalogazione di g) Cataloghi delle pid 


tura, etichettatura, giornali, carte geo- importanti collezioni 
pulizia, ecc. grafiche, lastre per di manoscritti 
proiezioni, micro- 
films, ecc. 
hk) L’Edificio, luce, arre- 4) Organizzazione 
damento, ecc. della documenta- 
zione 


i) Amministrazione 

4) Circolazione, prestito 

m) Relazioni tra le bib- 
lioteche (sopratutto 
le ecclesiastiche) e le 
autorita religiose e 
civili (legislazioni, 
ordinamenti, ecc.) 

n) Il bibliotecarioe la 
sua comunita (or- 
dine, congregazione, 
istituto, seminario, 
scuola, ecc.) 


Gli insegnanti principali divennero tre: il Prof. Graglia, come do- 
cente di biblioteconomia, era aggiunto agli altri due. Anche il prof. 
Graglia ha studiato all’Universita di Michigan. 

Le loro lezioni sono integrate da visite a laboratori e biblioteche e 
da lezioni sull’arte del libro, date dal prof. Donati, ed eventualmente 
sulle applicazioni fotografiche e su altre particolarita. 

L’apertura della scuola e i risultati vengono pubblicati nel giornale 
del Vaticano, l’Osservatore romano. Chi vuol partecipare ai corsi deve 
presentare domanda d’iscrizione al prefetto della Biblioteca Vaticana, 
corredandola d’un tutolo di studio non inferiore alla licenza liceale. 
Il numero degli iscritti dovette essere limitato al numero dei posti 
dell’aula scolastica, che ne contiene circa 65. Ma se ne sono dovuti 
accogliere di solito pid che 65 e accomodarli alla meglio. Coi lavori 
fatti nell’estate 1941, l’aula sara in grado di contenerne circa 100. 
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L’iscrizione alla scuola e la frequenza sono interamente gratuite. 

Alla fine dei corsi, gli studenti che hanno frequentato regolarmente 
le lezioni, fatte le esercitazioni e superati gli esami, ricevono un diplo- 
ma di abilitazione, scritto in bel latino. Il diploma, per i pid merite- 
voli, porta la menzione cum laude (lodevole) 0 magna cum laude 
(lodevolissimo) ed é firmato dal bibliotecario e archivista della Chiesa 
Romana, S.E. ii card. Mercati. 


Bisogna dire che la scuola ha avuto un successo superiore alle nostre 
previsioni. 

I primi due anni non disponevamo che di 30 posti e dovemmo 
accettare 3§ iscrizioni. 

I] terzo anno—scelta un’aula scolastica pid grande—avemmo 70 
iscrizioni. 

Gli altri anni dovemmo respingere pid di qualche domanda. 

I primi due anni si limité l’ammissione ai soli studenti ecclesiastici e 
ai giovani che lavoravano in biblioteche ecclesiastiche. Dopo si son 
tolte queste limitazioni e si sono ammesse anche le donne. 

La maggior parte degli iscritti sono italiani; nei primi quattro anni, 
abbiamo avuto italiani, spagnolli, fracesi, americani, polacchi, tedeschi, 
messicani, romeni, canadesi, asiatici, belgi, irlandesi, olandesi, dell’ 
America del Sud, dell’Ungheria, ecc., in una proporzione su per git 
mantenutasi anche negli anni successivi, tranne il periodo di guerra, in 
cui naturalmente il numero dei francesi, americani, polacchi, ecc. @ 
scomparso o quasi. (Vedi prospetto aggiunto.) 

I risultati effettivi sono veramente buoni. Numerosi nostri studenti 
sono stati incaricati d’organizzare o riorganizzare biblioteche, sopra- 
tutto ecclesiastiche, e hanno messo in valore raccolte disordinate o 
mezzo dimenticate. 

In seminari e collegi hanno introdotto la scheda di tipo interna- 
zionale redatta con razionali regole di catalogazione. 

Insomma, noi possiamo essere abbastanza soddisfatti dei risultati 
raggiunti in poco tempo. Si é aperta una breccia nel conservatorismo 
bibliotecario di tanti istituti antichi e si é dato un indirizzo a qualche 
istituto nuovo. Si sta demolendo una mentalita antiquata: quella che 
relegava i cataloghi in pochi quaderni imbrattati d’inchiostro e fissava 
i libri alla stanza, allo scaffale, al palchetto. 

Col nuovo anno, si insisteré maggiormente sulle esercitazioni pra- 
tiche; e si inviteranno i pid volonterosi, gid diplomati, a fare un anno 
ancora di pratica, sopra tutto catalografica, presso la Biblioteca Vati- 
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cana; intanto che, aderendo a una proposta di ex-studenti nostri, si 
pensa di raccogliere tutti i diplomati, divenuti gid bibliotecari o in 
procinto di divenirlo, in una associazione di alumni per assisterli nella 
loro professione. 
































TABLE 1 
Scvota VaTICANA DiI Bistioreconomia: Statistica per Nazioni 
| 
Annate 1934-35 | 1935-36 | 1996-37 | 1957-38 | 1938—39 | 1939-40 | Ho4Om4h Total 
Argentina...... I 4 2 | I 8 
Belgio...... 1 1 i 1 | 4 
Boemia eck ; I 2 2 5 
Brasile..... 1 ! I ; 
Canada....... I 1 1 3 2 | 1 9 
ee I I 
Colombia...... 2 | I 3 
Francia....... I 2 5 2 5 1s 
Germania...... 2 I 1 4 2 10 
eee ; I | I 
Inghilterra. . . 2 
re 20 19 a | £6 52 | 38 52 271 
lugoslavia..... 4 | 4 
Libano...... ; 2 | ie] 3 
Messico cated I 2 | | 3 
Se eee 1 | oe I 
ee Saree ; I : BL. 2 
Polonia........ I I 3 I I | 7 
Romania...... ee 3 vies 2 a 2 7 
Spagna......... 5 6 5 2 6 7 | 6 | 37 
Swramera........ “Ss See eee 2 2 S i. 7 
SS eee eee 3 Seer 2 5 | 2 10 
ae I 2 I | 2 I @ Joveves II 
Tot. iscritti..} 33 36 68 | 62 | 82 | 7% | 69 | 424 
} } | 
Diplomati. . . 23 17 24 | 27 | 45 | 28 | 36 | 200 
| | 











Nell’udienza che subito, alla fine del primo anno, accordo il Papa 
alla scolaresca, egli si compiacque dei lavori della Scuola Vaticana di 
Biblioteconomia proprio per |’aiuto che poteva dare al riordinamento 
delle biblioteche religiose, diocesane, a quelle private e anche a quelle 
pubbliche; e disse di considerare la Scuola come una “espansione 
nobilissima e benefica della Biblioteca Vaticana” e aggiunse: 

La scuola di biblioteconomia ha proprio !o scopo di iniziare nel modo pit 
largo, nel modo migliore, ad una tenuta, un governo, una cura dei libri che 
non si arresta ai libri stessi e non ha questi soltanto per oggetto, ma va anche 
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a quello che i libri rappresentano, cioé la scienza, il culto della scienza e della 
nobile fatica che intorno alla scienza si esercita. 


Ricordandosi infine d’essere stato bibliotecario e di essere ora un diret- 
tore di uomini, diceva che chi si dava alla professione del bibliotecario 
mostrava di possedere budngusto: poiché il bibliotecario si da al gover- 
no del libri; 

ed é meglio assai governare i libri che governare gli uomini. I libri sono anch’- 
essi qualche cosa di eminentemente umano, perché riflettono il pensiero 
degli uomini, e proprio di quegli uomini di pensiero che in realta sono spesso 
i pid difficili da governare, Ma, attraverso i libri, essi diventano docilissimi.... 
Dove li mettete stanno, anche se li mettete a rovescio: posizione che fu forse 
l’abitudine della vita per taluno dei loro autori.' 


E |’ora Cardinal Tisserant, nella stessa circostanza, ebbe a esprimere 
gli intenti della scuola, dicendo che si voleva far beneficiare delle 
nostre esperienze quante pili persone e istituti fosse possible. Bonum 
diffusioum sui: \a scuola intesa come centro di gratuita diffusione di 
buone esperienze. 


* Cfr. Osservatore romano, 1X (maggio 1935). 








THE ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
LIBRARY SERVICE—ITS AIMS AND 
OBJECTIVES 


ELIZA ATKINS GLEASON 


HE last decade has been an era of appraisal. Institutions 

which could point specifically to clear-cut aims and objec- 

tives were found to be much less confused in their programs 

than those which had not decided definitely where they wanted to go 
and what were the necessary steps to be taken to arrive there. 

Being keenly aware of the probable resulting confusion if aims and 
objectives were not carefully worked out, the School of Library Serv- 
ice of Atlanta University has made an attempt to set forth the princi- 
pal goals which it hopes to reach and some of the ways in which it 
hopes to reach them. These objectives are enunciated with the full 
recognition that no institution can long remain an active force unless 
it is sensitive to contemporary life, which implies a willingness to ac- 
cept change. A program of this kind, therefore, predisposes that the 
objectives of the School of Library Service of Atlanta University are 
not static but that they may be altered according to the best judgment 
of the school in what seems to it to be the present and long-term needs 
of library service with special reference to the Negro. 

Aims and objectives may be arrived at in many ways. A substantial 
contribution in this direction may be gained by surveying the factors 
which seem to determine the basic needs involved. Library service is 
frequently classified according to the following types: college and uni- 
versity; school, including both high-school and elementary-school 
service; public library service; and special-library service. What, then, 
are the possibilities for service in these areas? According to the ratings 
of regional accrediting associations, there are $9 accredited colleges for 
Negroes in the United States and 102 high schools.” If the total num- 
ber of colleges and high schools were included, the college figure would 


*H. W. and Harriett Hurt, The 7939 college blue book (Deland, Fla.: College Blue 
Book, 1940), pp. 240-49. 

2 Ambrose Caliver, “Secondary schools for Negroes,”’ School life, XXV (July, 1940), 
308. 
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be raised to 1383 and the high schools to 2,187.4 All these colleges and 
high schools need library service and, therefore, offer potential open- 
ings for trained librarians. If the elementary schools were added to 
this number, the possible openings for trained librarians would be even 
more apparent. It is, perhaps, true that only the larger high schools 
and elementary schools would be able to afford the services of a full- 
time trained librarian; but, even taking this fact into account, there 
would still be a large number of possible openings. 

The public library field alone is a challenge to the Negro librarian. 
In 1939, of the 774 public libraries in the South, only 99 gave service to 
Negroes.’ In these 99 libraries only 13 trained Negro librarians were 
employed.® Here is an opportunity for extensive service by the trained 
Negro librarian; and, when we consider that in southern cities within 
the population range of 2,500-100,000 and over there are 570 public 
library units without service to Negroes, the opportunity for service is 
greatly extended.’ It should perhaps also be pointed out that, since 
public library development for the entire South is below that of any 
other section of the country, there is still a virgin field where no service 
is provided for any part of the population. 

The special-library field, though more limited than either of the 
other types, still offers openings for trained Negro library workers. 
Negro hospitals, of which there are 111,° are beginning to utilize 
trained librarians, in the capacity of librarians both for the patients 
and for the professional staff. Negro business, such as that of insur- 
ance, also offers opportunities for the Negro librarian. If we consider 
the recently organized camp libraries in this special-libraries group, 
here, certainly, for the duration of the war will be openings for the 
trained Negro library worker. 

Another type of library service which offers opportunities for the 
Negro is that connected with state library commissions and also with 
state departments of education in connection with the school library 


3 Negro year book, 1937-1938 (Tuskegee Institute, Ala.: Negro Year Book Pub. Co., 
1937), PP- 197-204. 

4 Caliver, op. cit., p. 308. 

SE. A. Gleason, The Southern Negro and the public library (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1941), p. 90 (Table 7). 

6 Jbid., p. 140 (Table 21) and p. 164 (Table 25). 1 [bid., p. 100 (Table 10). 


8’ American Medical Association, Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, 
“Hospitalization of Negro patients,” Yournal of the American Medical Association, 
CXV (October 26, 1941), 1461. 
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program. A recent check of the personnel of state library agencies? in 
those states where public services are separate for the Negro and the 
white group shows that at the present time there is no Negro associ- 
ated with any agency except in the capacity of janitor, porter, or ship- 
ping clerk. The Negro’s opportunity in this sphere is not confined, of 
course, to those states with separate public services. It is quite con- 
ceivable that a qualified’ Negro might be associated with any state 
library agency or school library division of the department of educa- 
tion in any state in the Union. It is also true that at this time there is 
no Negro employed in a professional capacity in the Library Service 
Division of the United States Office of Education. State and federal 
library agencies, therefore, offer another type of opportunity. 

Since there are possible opportunities for the trained Negro library 
worker in all the major types of library service, including those offered 
by state and federal agencies, it seems evident that any school which 
attempts to prepare the professional Negro librarian must take this 
fact into account. 

It would seem well, however, to go beyond the potential opportuni- 
ties which are available to trained Negro librarians and to balance this 
information with the actual conditions, as evidenced by the present 
positions which trained Negro librarians now hold. The present largest 
group of professional Negro librarians came from the Hampton Li- 
brary School. In the fourteen years of its existence there have been 
graduated from this institution 183 librarians. Of the 140 graduates of 
this institution for whom complete information was available, 61 are 
in college libraries, 22 in high-school libraries, 19 in public libraries, 10 
in camp libraries, 6 on the staffs of library schools or departments of 
library service, 4 in special libraries, 1 in an elementary school, 1 in a 
combination high school and junior college, 1 in a combination high- 
school and public library, 12 are out of the field, and 3 are deceased. 

The geographic spread of the 125 employed Hampton graduates 
whose positions are known is shown in Table 1. It is immediately evi- 
dent from Table 1 that the majority of these professional librarians are 
employed in those states which provide separate public services for the 
Negro. When this majority is stated in mathematical terms, we find it 
to be 85 per cent of the total number. 

9 This information covers the states of Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia. No replies were received from Arkansas, Maryland, West Virginia, and 
South Carolina. 
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When this same kind of analysis is made for the Negro graduates of 
accredited library schools which admit both Negro and white stu- 
dents,"° a similar pattern is evident. Of 110 Negro graduates from 23 
library schools, complete information was available for 98. Forty- 


TABLE 1* 
GEOGRAPHIC SPREAD OF Hampton Lisrary SCHOOL 
GRADUATES, 1941 
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Southern Area of Gradu-|! Other Areas of Gradu- 
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* This table does not include 43 Hampton graduates for whom no informa- 
tion was available, 12 out of the field, and 3 deceased. 

t This state is not southern in the same sense as certain of the other states; 
but, for the purposes of this article, it may be considered as belonging to the 
southern region. 


eight are employed in the college field, 18 in public libraries, 17 in high- 
school libraries, 5 on the staffs of library schools, 2 in camp libraries, 


t© The following schools were included in this survey: Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, College of St. Catherine, Columbia University, Drexel Institute, Kansas State 
Teachers College of Emporia, McGill University, New Jersey College for Women, New 
York State College for Teachers, Pratt Institute, Rosary College, Simmons College, 
Syracuse University, University of California, University of Chicago, University of 
Denver, University of Illinois, University of Michigan, University of Minnesota, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, University of Toronto, University of Washington, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and Western Reserve. 
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1 in a combination high school and junior college, 1 in a special library, 
1 in the Library of Congress, 3 out of the field, and 2 are deceased. 

The geographic spread of the 93 employed graduates from schools 
which admit both Negro and white students is shown in Table 2. It is 
evident from this table that the majority of the Negro professional 


TABLE 2* 


Geocrapuic SpreaD OF Necro GrabDuatTes OF LIBRARY 
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* This table does not include 12 graduates for whom no information was 
available, 3 out of the field, and 2 deceased. 
t This state is not southern in the same sense as certain of the other states; 
but, for the purposes of this article, it may be considered as belonging to the 
southern region. 
librarians coming from these schools are located in the South, as is also 
the case with Hampton graduates. Stated in statistical terms, 71 per 
cent find their livelihood in the southern region. A Negro library 
school must, therefore, be aware of this fact. 

From this survey there would seem to evolve two major ideas 
around which objectives might be centered. Negro professional librar- 
ians should be prepared for all types of library service, with some em- 
phasis, perhaps, on the college, the school, and the public library fields. 
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Since the majority of the Negro graduates of accredited library schools 
seem to find employment in the South, special consideration should be 
given to an appreciation of the southern area, for, without question, it 
presents unique problems in regard to the Negro. 

Another factor to be considered in the aims and objectives of a 
library school is the importance of trends in the profession. Library 
service is a developing science, and any school desiring to train for 
maximum service must continually keep abreast of the times. A corol- 
lary of this factor would be that not only would a vital library school 
be aware of present trends but it would also look into the future. 

The foregoing four ideas, covering the types of service, the principal 
region to be served, and the contemporary philosophy and standards 
of the times and an awareness of future possibilities, may well serve as 
a basis for the promulgation of aims and objectives. With these ideas 
as a basis, the School of Library Service of Atlanta University sets 
forth its present aims and objectives. 

1. The School of Library Service will provide one year of general 
instruction, which will serve as a basis for library activity in all types 
of professional library situations. Included in this general program 
will be certain special reference to service in the college, the school, and 
public library fields. 

2. Special emphasis will be placed on the library in the southern 
scene, utilizing in this connection all resources of the School of Library 
Service and the additional resources of other departments of Atlanta 
University. 

3. The curriculum of the school, as influenced by what is believed 
to be the best thought in the library world, will be based upon 


a) The importance of principles as well as techniques. An attempt will be 
made to teach students not only how certain things are done but why they 
are done and that this ‘“‘why”’ is as important as the “how.” 

6) The idea that the first year of library school work is a unit designed to pre- 
pare the student for library service; it is not a collection of courses. 

c) The place of the library in the contemporary scene. This will necessitate 
a knowledge of society and of social and economic trenc s. 

d) The contributions of other departments of the university and of the uni- 
versity as a whole. 

¢) The place of a library in a democracy. Here will be set forth the contribu- 

tion that an accumulation and dissemination of facts and ideas may make 

toward the ultimate goal of a better world. This implies that, since the 
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Negro is a part of this world, he should have a right to participate fully in 
the advantages which accrue from this accumulation and dissemination 
of facts and ideas. 


4. The School of Library Service must have as one of its major 
objectives a view of the future looking toward the improvement of 
better general library facilities and in turn improved library facilities 
for the Negro. In general, all objectives lead toward this ultimate 
goal, but it is well to state objectives in more specific terms so that 
they may lead to definite operating policies. This last objective im- 
plies a close scrutiny of contemporary conditions and activities, not 
only for the immediate and practical advantage which may be gained 
but also as a foundation for a long-term program. 





























ON THE IMPORTANCE OF UNIMPORTANT 
DOCUMENTS 


J. G. DE ROULHAC HAMILTON 


SSUMING from the start that the collection and preservation of 
manuscript records of various kinds is an activity of large sig- 
nificance, the collector is at once confronted by two puzzling 

questions: “What manuscripts are sufficiently important to merit 
preservation?” and “How and by whom can such importance be de- 
termined?” Today, when American libraries are concerning them- 
selves as never before with the acquisition and care of manuscript 
material, these two questions arise, inevitably demanding answers. 
It is obvious, of course, that all manuscript records cannot be pre- 
served. If they were, not only libraries but every other sort of building 
would in the course of time be buried by the mounting flood of paper. 
Fortunately, however, libraries and homes do not have to answer the 
questions as far as they relate to governmental archives, nor is such 
material within the scope of this present discussion. The fact with- 
draws from our consideration perhaps the largest aspect of the whole 
problem, but the questions remain and are vitally important with re- 
spect to the sort of material with which a library has to deal. 
Library practice, which is highly variable, still further limits the 
questions. Every depository of manuscripts has its own field and its 
own goal fairly well determined. Only a very few, if any, institutions 
seek to acquire and preserve manuscripts without limit of geography 
or subject or both. The great majority limit their activity to the state 
in which they are situated. A lesser number devote their attention to a 
particular region. Some confine their work to a particular subject. 
The Library of Congress, and perhaps a few others, have the whole 
United States as a field, but they all limit their activities in various 
ways. All devote their attention and confine their gatherings to the 
papers of the great or the near-great, chiefly in the fields of politics, 
literature, science, the arts, and the war. The Manuscript Division of 
the Library of Congress, for example, has again and again declined to 
accept collections of manuscripts, because they related to persons 
without national reputation, and thereby lost, as it seems to me, the 
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opportunity of beginning to build up in this greatest of American li- 
braries a truly national body of source material, picturing the life and 
thought of the American people, as the papers of the soldier, the states- 
man, the politician, the scientist, the author, and the artist, highly 
important as they are, can never do. 

I do not mean by this statement to belittle in any way the impor- 
tance of the records of the great. Even without acceptance of the 
truth of Carlyle’s dictum “‘The History of the world is but the Biogra- 
phy of great men,” it cannot be denied that their acts, thoughts, and 
relations with others are all of the utmost significance in historical in- 
vestigation and interpretation. American history could not be under- 
stood nearly so well if we had been deprived of the use of the papers of 
such men as Washington, Jefferson, John Adams, Madison, John 
Quincy Adams, Jackson, and Lincoln—to mention only these among a 
host of lesser lights. 

Such records of the great, in the fields of statecraft, war, literature, 
art, and science, constitute what I call “high-light material.” All those 
who try to preserve historical records seek eagerly for this kind and 
properly so, since their value is immense. 

In the same way all types of lesser institutions, while not neglecting 
national figures, are keenly interested in lesser lights, men of local 
reputation, eminent, perhaps, only within the borders of a state or, 
perhaps, only in a locality within the state. But here, again, all the 
emphasis is laid upon leadership in war or politics. This is but a sur- 
vival of the old notion of what history is. That notion comes down to 
us from the dawn of traditional history and, from the modern view, is 
an utterly preposterous one, but it still persists. No further back than 
the early days of graduate study in history at the infant Johns Hop- 
kins University, Edward A. Freeman uttered the dogmatic definition 
which was once the inscribed motto of the history seminar there and of 
the “Johns Hopkins University Studies”: “History is past Politics 
and Politics is present History.” It is one of the stars in the crown of 

‘Herbert B. Adams that, whatever lip service he may have paid to this 
false historical creed, he utterly ignored it in his practice as the direc- 
tor of America’s first great historical seminar. 

Admitting then, without reservation, the fundamental importance 
of high-light material, there still remains a fact in relation to it that 
must not be overlooked. By any sound standard of interpretation, the 
great are, in large part at least, products of their time and environ- 
ment. All are affected, not only by their immediate associates, but by 
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public opinion and popular movements—by contacts with individuals 
out of the mass of men. From that standpoint, alone, the records of 
the supposed unimportant individuals would have high value. 

But there is an even larger aspect of the case. More and more his- 
torians and historically minded people are impressed with the sig- 
nificance of social history—the portrayal of the life and thought, as far 
as such a thing can be achieved, of the people as a whole. In that life 
and thought can be found a far clearer explanation of the past than is 
to be gathered from the lives and thoughts of the great. If this be so, 
as, in spite of much dissent from sources not to be lightly disregarded, 
I firmly believe it is, then, such records as.can be saved which portray 
that life and thought are incalculably valuable in the cause of history. 

It is strange how little attention has been paid to such material. 
Only comparatively few collecting agencies have set any value upon 
the records of ordinary folk, including the pitifully few that survive of 
the submerged mass of the humble and obscure, of those that “God 
must like because he made so many of them.” And yet such records 
throw light—sometimes very bright light—on every movement of sig- 
nificance in American history. 

Applying the preliminary questions, before asked, to the records of 
the mass, we find of primary importance among them letters and such 
documents as appear in masses of correspondence. 

Just here the collector will be met by one of his greatest difficulties. 
Just as institutions have failed to see value in such material, so the 
owners in a majority of cases not only fail to see it but are hard to 
convince that it is there. In the course of a good many years I have 
interviewed some thousands of persons on the subject of preservation 
of the correspondence and other papers of their families. Only in a 
small majority of cases where there was no outstanding person in the 
family history have I failed to have them say: “Oh, they have no his- 
torical value. We haven’t had any governors, or senators, or generals 
in our family”; or “Those things would not be of any interest outside 
the immediate family; they are all just family or personal letters.” 
And some are never convinced of the contrary. 

I recall one case in particular where I was informed by an estimable 
and highly intelligent woman that all the papers of her family had 
been burned when they moved from the plantation to the city. She 
told of letters from Lee, Davis, Beauregard, and numerous other 
southern leaders that had so perished in flames, expressing her keen 
regret that she did not have them to turn over to me. She was entirely 
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truthful, according to her lights, but there were still seven trunks of 
family papers in her garret, which she protested had “of course, no 
historical value.” 

A well-known classical scholar once told me of burning twenty-six— 
as I recall the number—boxes of the papers of his father and grand- 
father, both of whom had been intimately and creditably associated 
with public affairs in their state. ““They had no historical importance; 
they were just personal letters, many of them just home letters.” 

“Suppose,” I asked him, “that you could find twenty-six boxes of 
personal correspondence of the time of Pericles or Aristotle, would you 
burn them?” 

“Of course not,” he exclaimed with horror that anybody could be 
foolish enough, or ignorant enough, to ask such a question. “They 
would be tremendously valuable.” 

“True enough,” I agreed, ‘‘and, because of their age and the rarity 
of such material, much more valuable than those you burned. But 
can’t you see that some people might be more interested in learning of 
the life and thought of America of the middle nineteenth century a.v. 
than in Greek life and thought of the fourth or fifth centuries B.c.?” 
He positively refused to believe that such a thing could ever happen. 

High-light material will always appeal to the imagination, but in 
many ways the run-of-the-mine stuff is more important and interest- 
ing. It deals with matters about which, often, no other information 
can be found. It is likely to be, on the whole, more reliable, as far as 
the knowledge of the writer extends. There is but rarely in a family 
letter any reflection of the writer’s thought of possible publication, 
which has so often influenced the writings of men in public life, par- 
ticularly those in high station. Of course, they do not always reflect 
absolute truth, if such a thing exists in discussion of contemporary 
events; but they are marvelously full of that more important historical 
truth, so ably discussed in William A. Dunning’s provocative essay, 
“Truth in history,” namely, of the things which men believe to be 
true and which shape their thought and actions. 

What other values have they? They throw light upon the life and 
thought of people from every angle. If ever there is written a defini- 
tive history of African slavery in America, it will be largely based upon 
southern material of this sort in which its realities appear. If ever we 
get a clear and complete picture of the antislavery movement, it will 
come out of similar northern material. 

And so it goes with respect to many other subjects, such as educa- 
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tion and the schools; religion in all its aspects; morals and social cus- 
toms; illness, disease, and medical practice; individual economic and 
social life; family and community life; occupations; recreation and 
amusements; and even what people wore and what they ate. There 
are illuminating side lights on war, politics, and public men and meas- 
ures that cannot be found anywhere else. In other words, in material 
of this sort is to be found the social picture, the record of a civilization. 

The single letter, it is true, may not be necessarily important, but 
every one may have some color or atmosphere that is of value to the 
investigator; and, when multiplied by hundreds of thousands or even 
millions, they contain an immense body of important fact. And quite 
often the single letter or document may have the very information that 
someone seeks. 

Some years ago an acquaintance of mine met at an evening enter- 
tainment a man with an unusual name. He remarked, “I have been 
reading about your family.” 

“Is that so? Where was that?’ was the polite but totally unin- 
terested response. 

“Last night I was reading some letters of my grandmother and ran 
across this: ‘Annie [mentioning the family name] has a baby, a daugh- 
ter born last Friday night, to be named Sarah.’ ”’ 

“My God!” exclaimed the other, rising from his chair with all the 
sudden celerity of a Jack-in-the-box. “Is that letter dated?” 

“I don’t know whether it is or not. I didn’t notice. But you can 
see.” Title to an important property hung upon the date of the birth 
of that baby of which no other record could be found. The letter was 
dated and was valid legal evidence, upon which the case was decided. 
Thus a mention of birth, which challenges death for frequency of men- 
tion in old family correspondence and which, with death is only out- 
distanced by illness, may assume tremendous economic importance in 
the lives of certain individuals. 

Some years ago the more or less accidental preservation of a sur- 
veyor’s notebook in a North Carolina garret settled a boundary dis- 
pute with a neighboring state and saved for North Carolina several 
hundred square miles of territory. 

In 1919 the University of North Carolina published the Civil War 
diary of an almost illiterate Confederate soldier. It had considerable 
value as a characteristic reflection of private-soldier psychology, deal- 
ing chiefly with the writer’s compelling interest in his feet, his stom- 
ach, heat and cold, and an opportunity and place to sleep. It lacked 
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any evidence of any thought or consideration of what he was fighting 
about or of any particular animosity toward his opponents—“them 
scamps”’ or “them rascals,” as he occasionally called them. But Pro- 
fessor William A. Dunning and his well-known class in military his- 
tory in Columbia College found there the whereabouts of a particular 
regiment for which they had looked for some years and about which 
the War Department had no information. 

Supplementary to the personal and family correspondence of the 
great, the near-great, the ordinary, and the obscure, which have just 
been discussed, a word must be added concerriing a wide variety of 
other so-called unimportant documents. A few deserve special men- 
tion. 

Runs of old account-books have special values, particularly if they 
are of country stores serving a considerable district. The names con- 
tained constitute a partial, but just the same reliable, directory of the 
neighborhood. Prices of various commodities have importance, and of 
even greater significance is the information as to the commodities the 
community was buying and the methods of trade. Where barter pre- 
vailed or was even partially employed, as it usually was, a fresh value 
is found in the light thrown upon production in that locality. 

A good many years ago, while on a fishing trip, I found in an isolated 
coast town the books of a general merchandise store for more than a 
hundred years, kept in the original frame building. It was the only 
store within many miles, and the town was the only outlet and inlet of 
trade and communication for a large district. These books had the 
accounts not only of ordinary trade with local customers but of goods 
brought in and of those shipped out. They constituted an amazing 
record of rural economic life. The owner clung to the books and was 
sure they had no importance except to himself. He promised, how- 
ever, that if he ever changed his mind or went out of business he would 
let me have the books for preservation. 

I went back to the community ten years later, chiefly to make an- 
other attempt on those books. I went to a community no longer iso- 
lated but now connected with the rest of the world by a hard-surfaced 
highway. The store was gone; running a filling station was more prof- 
itable under the new conditions. The books were also gone, some 
thrown away, others given to the hunters and fishermen who thronged 
the region. The accounts of a famous privateer—and, according to 
common rumor thereabouts, later pirate—had been torn out of the 
great leather-bound volume and given to “some man from Detroit.” 
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Thus perished a remarkable body of “unimportant documents” but, 
nonetheless, a unique collection of important information. 

Millbooks, shopbooks, the records of early. factories—all have 
similar value. 

Old church records, it might be supposed, would be regarded as 
important. They are very important, as a matter of fact, in social as 
well as in religious history, but the thousands of them found in garrets, 
junkrooms, and secondhand bookstores, separated from the congrega- 
tions of their origin, show that they are not generally so regarded. 

In counties where courthouse fires have occurred and in states 
where registration was not compulsory, old deeds and wills are worthy 
of preservation. I have known of one case, where an original will, re- 
turned to the executor after being recorded and still among his papers, 
determined the questioned ownership of many thousands of acres of 
valuable land. 

Lists and bills of sale of slaves have value in several ways. And they 
are not only a part of plantation history but constitute almost the first 
American records of a foreign race that is now American. 

Plantation diaries—one of the most valuable of sources for the his- 
torians of the ante bellum South—are often regarded by their owners 
as of no importance. Only three years ago I was told of the burning of 
a set of them containing an entry for every day for more than forty 
years. Included in each entry besides the plantation routine and fam- 
ily happenings was the temperature, wind, and weather report for the 
day. 

It is clear that one can never tell what will be turned up in such 
material, and, because of that, there is no absolute measure of value 
that can be applied to a document. A hundred, even a thousand, his- 
torical experts might pronounce it worthless, and the next reader dis- 
cover a fact, or even just a clue, that is, to him at least, of inestimable 
importance. The solution seems to be to attempt to save all of it. 

The older such manuscripts are, the greater their value is likely to 
be. But relatively modern material has value, even some of that which 
was written yesterday and some that will be written tomorrow, next 
year, and through the years to come. In my search for southern manu- 
scripts I am constantly asked to set a date limit on what I want. My 
invariable answer is that I want everything back of 1880 and a great 
deal this side of that date. In the South that date, as far as any one 
year can be said to be a dividing-line in history, marks the end of an 
era. Reconstruction had come definitely to an end. As far as family 
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correspondence is concerned, it is even more important for a different 
reason. About that time people, in general, began to forget how to 
write letters—a process that has continued ever since, hastened, of 
course, by many influences too obvious to mention. While important 
letters are still written, family and personal correspondence, generally 
speaking, will never again be as important as in earlier days. 

It seems clear, if the history of any period is worth while, that the 
picture of its social system is vitally important, if not absolutely neces- 
sary to its complete understanding. And this can be drawn only with 
the aid of what are generally belittled or ignored as “unimportant 
documents.” 

Of course, to become truly important, such documents must come 
under the eye of an expert or of someone with a special interest in their 
contents. To the uninitiated or uninterested it will seem forever unim- 
portant. The Rosetta Stone might readily have remained just a piece 
of rock had it not come to the attention of those who could, because of 
training and interest, comprehend its startling significance. “The 
stone which the builders refused is become the headstone of the cor- 


ner. 
And so, in lesser degree, of course, every despised and neglected 


document has possibilities. Every one of them may have the quality, 


the content, that will make it for some earnest seeker after truth, if not 
a Rosetta Stone, if not a headstone of the corner, at least a part of the 
material which, under a master’s hand, becomes a complete structure. 





ORGANIZATION AND REORGANIZATION 
OF LIBRARIES 


J. C. M. HANSON 


with five institutions engaged in the organization or reor- 

ganization of their staffs and book resources. He will en- 
deavor to recall some of his observations and experiences in each of 
these institutions taking them in order as follows. 


[= his active library career the writer was connected 


I. THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY, 1890-93 


The organization of the Newberry Library was begun in 1889 under 
the direction of Dr. W. F. Poole, the originator of Poole’s Jndex. He 
had been fortunate enough to secure several of the graduates of the 
first class to complete the course given under Dr. Dewey’s direction 
at Columbia University. Among them were George Watson Cole, 


Dr. George Wire, Miss Edith Clarke, and Edwin Hatfield Anderson. 
It was under the direction of these librarians that the writer served, 
first as apprentice, later as assistant, from 1890 to 1893. The staff in- 
cluded also W. S. Merrill, Dr. Karl Pietsch—later professor of Ro- 
mance languages at the University of Chicago—Miss Robertson, Miss 
Osna Rood, and Miss Caroline Watson. In 1891 and 1892 there were 
added Charles Alexander Nelson, Miss Crandall, Charles Evans—the 
first secretary of the American Library Association—Charles Martel, 
Dr. C. Williams, Haakon Nyhuus, and Steingrimur Stefansson. Of 
this number Merrill, Miss Watson, Martel, and the writer are the 
only survivors, all retired. 

A dictionary catalog had been started when the writer joined the 
staff, with Miss Clarke as head cataloger. A classification said to have 
been devised by Dr. Poole himself had been applied. It was based on 
the Dewey Decimal system, but with a notation of Arabic numerals 
from I to 10,000, each number assigned, not to a class or section, but 
to individual books, the result being a complete breakdown in the 
course of a year or two. Evans, the chief classifier, then suggested ex- 
pansion from 10,000 to 100,000 by the addition of a zero to each num- 
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ber on books and cards—an ingenious and economical method but at 
best a temporary makeshift, which in turn broke down in dozens of 
places during the next few years. 

The writer left the Newberry Library in August, 1893, in order to 
aid in the reorganization of the University of Wisconsin Library and 
is unable, therefore, to tell about the reorganization which followed. 
He recalls that the Rudolph indexer, exhibited at the World’s Fair 
in 1893, was adopted and installed by the inventor and thus presum- 
ably replaced the dictionary catalog of Miss Clarke and Miss Cran- 
dall. The indexer was in turn later on replaced by a regular card cata- 
log. The Poole-Evans classification was also discarded, and a new 
and more elastic scheme was planned and developed under the direc- 
tion of W. S. Merrill. 


Il. UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 1893-97 


At the University of Wisconsin the reorganization was again con- 
cerned almost exclusively with catalog and classification. In fact, the 
catalog on hand, prepared by inexperienced students working inde- 
pendently with no one to instruct them, proved wholly useless and 
was completely ignored in the development of the new dictionary cata- 
log. As for classification, the books were grouped roughly by broad 
classes and shelved in alcoves adjoining the reading-room, but there 
was as yet no attempt at anything resembling a notation. Walter M. 
Smith, the librarian, and the writer both agreed that the Decimal 
classification might in time prove inadequate for a rapidly growing 
university library, and Cutter’s seventh was accordingly adopted in 
the hope that it would prove more suitable as regards both arrange- 
ment and chances for expansion without expensive alterations. 

As it transpired, the irregular sequence of letters and the arbitrary 
use of preliminary numbers in the Cutter classification proved draw- 
backs which might have been remedied by the adoption of a different 
notation. The writer accordingly began to experiment with a nota- 
tion consisting of one or two letters to indicate classes, Arabic numbers 
from 1 to 9999 for subdivisions, and Cutter numbers for the individual 
books. Nothing came of these experiments at Wisconsin; but, as a 
number of visiting librarians—particularly Miss Olive Jones, then li- 
brarian of the Ohio State University Library—had been favorably 
impressed with the simplicity and elasticity of the proposed notation, 
the sheets containing the memoranda were saved and later applied at 
the third institution with which the writer became associated. 
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III. LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 1897-I910 


On the reorganization of the Library of Congress it will be unneces- 
sary to dwell at length, as it has been dealt with in various articles, 
e.g., in the Putnam memorial volume ([1929], pp. 327-32, 378-94), 
in the Library journal, and in the Proceedings of the American Library 
Association (1904-10). The decision to print the catalog entries with 
a view to their general distribution to other libraries dates from the 
spring of 1898. Before actual distribution could begin, studies of the 
rules and practices of American libraries had to be undertaken. As a 
result of these studies, Cutter’s Rules for a dictionary catalog and the 
Lane report of 1893 (printed in the 4.L.4. proceedings of that year), 
with some features borrowed from the Library School rules of Melvil 
Dewey and the Eclectic rules of Linderfelt, came to form the basis for 
the new rules. The American Library Association rules of 1893 were 
too brief to be of much help. The rules thus formulated became the 
basis of the Anglo-American code, printed in 1908. 

It stands to reason that the decision to make entries available to 
other libraries added appreciably to the cost of the reorganization. 
The number of libraries and individuals who subscribe to the entries 
prepared at Washington now exceeds sixty-five hundred. Almost ev- 
ery country on the face of the globe is represented in the number. 
With so many exacting critics scrutinizing the entries and the thou- 
sands of questions and criticisms resulting, a large and expert force 
must be built up and the greatest care exercised in the preparation of 
entries. 

At the outset an inadequate and inexperienced force, with rules and 
practices in process of formation, made it difficult to meet the de- 
mands and expectations of some of the subscribing libraries. Later, 
when Dr. Putnam had succeeded in securing the funds required for 
the development of an adequate force and the rules had been decided 
on and printed, an appreciable improvement in the quality of the en- 
tries became noticeable. The writer left the Library of Congress in 
November, 1910, and has been out of touch with the subsequent 
progress of the reorganization. It is known that with the World War 
of 1914-18 difficulties arose because the rise in cost of living led to 
increases in salaries in other libraries while at the Library of Congress 
they remained stationary. As a result the library lost many of its 
best and most-experienced catalogers. This quite naturally resulted 
in a decrease in output and in general interfered with the service. In 
addition there were unusually heavy accessions. Not only did all this 
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delay the reorganization, but thousands of new books and pamphlets 
were set aside as arrears, which increased from year to year. 

With the reclassification of the government service in the early 
twenties, the resulting improvements in salaries have undoubtedly 
tended to strengthen the force and improve conditions, but we still 
hear of great arrears and consequent dissatisfaction because of failure 
to receive a larger proportion of entries from the Library of Con- 
gress. 

The publication of a second edition of the Anglo-American code, 
much enlarged and improved, with ample illustrations, should prove 
helpful to catalogers both at Washington and elsewhere. It should 
make it easier to follow the rules and aid in the co-ordination of the 
many catalogs now dependent, at least in part, on Library of Congress 
entries. How far it will expedite cataloging operations at Washington 
and thus decrease the arrears remains to be seen. While this is being 
written, every indication points to our participation in another world 
war, in which case no one can predict the results. It may mean drastic 
reduction in the printing of books and consequent decrease in acces- 
sions. It may also, as in 1919 and the years immediately following, 
witness an unprecedented increase in the number of books, old and 
new, added to the national library. 

The removal of the Catalog Division to the new annex and the ad- 
ditional time required to consult the central collections must neces- 
sarily prove a serious handicap, only in part overcome by duplication 
of bibliographies and reference works and the building-up of a great 
collection of such publications in the annex. Conscientious and inter- 
ested catalogers who take a pride in their work and in their institu- 
tion, will, as heretofore, continue to devote evenings, Sundays, and 
holidays, in order to make up for the handicaps referred to. Others 
will propose remedies consisting of simplification of entries, drastic 
reduction in the number of analytical and added entries, omission of 
information, and saving of time by neglecting to consult authorities. 

Those who have observed the development of various libraries dur- 
ing the last half-century and noted the results of cheap cataloging 
must be aware of the fact that it almost invariably proves disastrous 
and leads to expensive reorganization. The larger the library, the 
greater is the confusion and the expense incurred in repairing the dam- 
age. 

The temptation to economize on cataloging is natural enough. It 
is a human failing to follow lines of least resistance; and the more in- 
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experienced the bibliographer, administrator, executive, or other party 
concerned, the more likely he is to think of cataloging as a mere copy- 
ing of title-pages. 

Where funds are not available for sound and thorough work by ex- 
perienced assistants, it may be necessary to resort to simple or tem- 
porary entries in the hope that before a breakdown occurs they may 
be replaced by something better and more lasting. During the last 
thirty to forty years a number of libraries have managed to forestall 
trouble by replacements from the Library of Congress and other li- 
braries which print entries and make them available to other institu- 
tions. These replacements have formed a nucleus with sound headings 
for authors and subjects, around which it has been possible to build 
up a fairly dependable catalog at a relatively low cost. 

It would be interesting if some of the critics, who compile long and 
learned articles based presumably on the study of some depository 
catalog and who delight in pointing out discrepancies in the entries 
of 1910 as against those of 1920 or 1940, would, instead, investigate 
the effect of the printed cards on some six thousand libraries, chiefly 
in the United States and Canada, with particular reference to reduc- 
tion in cost and improvement resulting from the use of these entries. 

Those familiar with the development of co-operation in cataloging 
—a movement which has centered largely around the printed cards 
distributed by the Library of Congress—are well aware of the incon- 
sistencies and discrepancies to be found in the depository catalogs. 
The condition under which reorganization was begun and carried for- 
ward will explain this. A depository catalog contains entries from 1898 
to date selected from stock in the Card Division and only in part 
changed to conform to corresponding entries in the dictionary catalog 
at the Library of Congress. It must necessarily show discrepancies 
and in many instances be out of date as regards both main and sec- 
ondary headings. Author, subject, and title entries have, during these 
forty years, undergone numerous changes. More exact information in 
regard to authors’ names, the rise and evolution of subjects, with 
terminology at first unsettled and indefinite, subject and catchword 
entries at first resorted to and later changed to regular subject head- 
ings, demands of other libraries for more title entries, especially for 
publications of societies, institutions, and government offices, with 
concessions made to the two committees on rules—the American and 
the British—are back of most of the changes. The entries received 
from Washington or found in depository catalogs are, therefore, far 
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from foolproof. Their adaptation to catalogs presupposes some experi- 
ence and knowledge; but they are in general sound and, with an occa- 
sional alteration of a heading, will prove of great help in large as well 
as in small libraries. The writer has since his retirement aided two 
small libraries, both without experienced or salaried help, to secure 
catalogs from the Library of Congress, the only cost being the cards 
and the case. 

So far the Library of Congress entries have in general been prepared 
by experts with access to one of the best and most complete collections 
of bibliographies and reference books to be found anywhere. It is to 
be hoped that there will be no change in the broad-minded policy 
which has permitted this work to develop, to the incalculable benefit 
of thousands of institutions and of scholars and investigators from all 
countries, who flock to Washington, where the attraction, next to the 
book resources, is the excellent catalogs and arrangement of books 
which make it profitable for special students to be given access to 
the stacks. 

The writer had an opportunity in the autumn and winter of 1930-31 
to spend six months in Washington, where he made constant use of 
the catalogs and the classification. After that experience he could well 
appreciate the viewpoint of a European scholar who maintained that 
the author and subject catalog at the Library of Congress, coupled 
with the advantage of access to the stacks, had easily saved enough 
to offset the time and cost of travel from Europe and back. 

There is, of course, no doubt that some time can be saved by sim- 
plification of certain rules, especially those which affect imprint and 
collation, without seriously impairing the usefulness of catalogs at 
Washington or elsewhere, which depend in part on the printed cards; 
but interference with headings, limitation of added entries, reduction 
in the analytical work, or curtailment of references consulted with a 
view to greater output and speed is an entirely different matter. 
Sound bibliographic work is much like scientific investigation. It can- 
not be rushed. 

There is another aspect of the matter which those who argue for 
simplification will do well to remember. It is a fact that the chief 
claims of the library profession to scientific standing rest fundamen- 
tally on the book, its bibliographic treatment, and description. If this 
more purely bibliographic side of the librarian’s work is to be cheap- 
ened and simplified, then why not also his other duties, e.g., book se- 
lection, reference work, planning of buildings and equipment, and the 
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many-fold activities that are called for in the administration of a large 
library? 

As already stated, the Library of Congress has become a center of 
library co-operation to which some sixty-five hundred libraries and 
countless students, scholars, and investigators look for guidance and 
aid. Before drastic measures are taken which may tend to lower the 
value of the services so far rendered, these libraries and students, who, 
in a sense, form the constituency of the institution, pay the upkeep, 
and in whose interest it exists and functions, will naturally have to 
be consulted. As far as the librarians are concerned, they are likely to 
say that even should the Library of Congress, through simplification 
of cataloging, succeed in saving one dollar or more per entry, it might 
not only endanger the future of the greatest and best catalog so far 
developed but deprive thousands of libraries of a chance to obtain, at 
a cost of twenty-five to fifty cents an entry which they could not pre- 
pare for themselves at $1.50, or perhaps at any price, as they lack the 
necessary apparatus, resources, and in many instances the biblio- 
graphic experts. 

It is going to be difficult to discuss intelligently the proposed sim- 
plifications of catalogs and rules until a definitive and detailed plan is 
presented. Should such a plan be drawn up and adopted, it would be 
advisable to start an entirely new catalog at Washington based on the 
simpler rules, provided, of course, that the changes affect headings and 
other essentials. To mix in the same catalog two different systems of 
rules might prove disastrous in a catalog as extensive as that of the 
Library of Congress, and the cost of reorganization in a library of five 
million volumes might strain the financial resources of even a United 
States. 

As for arrears, they exist in practically all libraries of any size, and 
the methods of their treatment are by this time pretty well standard- 
ized the world over. The essential features are, first, selection for cata- 
loging of important books and those called for, or likely to be called 
for; second, setting aside for provisional treatment minor publications; 
and, finally, discarding certain ephemeral publications which do not 
concern the library or are retained only for a time. This and, where re- 
sources permit, an increase in the force should meet the problems 
arising from arrears without interference with the quality of entries or 
a reduction of the bibliographic information presented by the catalog. 
As for drawing the line between important, minor, and ephemeral pub- 
lications, that is a matter that every library must decide for itself. 
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IV. UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Ig10-28 


The reorganization of the University of Chicago Libraries proved 
to be the most difficult, and in its results the most unsatisfactory, of 
the five with which the writer was concerned. The underlying reasons 
for this may be appreciated only by a few experienced persons who 
have had occasion to follow the development of library policies at that 
University. In the first place, the general library building, erected on 
a long and narrow piece of ground along the Midway, proved totally 
inadequate as regards space, almost from the outset. The staff was 
inexperienced and insufficient, departments which should have been 
contiguous were widely separated, on different floors and in cramped 
quarters. A reference collection for the general library was practically 
nonexistent. The writer on his arrival in November, 1910, made a 
test by drawing up a list of one hundred of the bibliographies and ref- 
erence works most indispensable for a university library. Of these 
books, forty-seven were lacking altogether. Of the remaining forty- 
three, only six were in the general library, the remainder in widely 
separated departmental libraries. Owing to lack of space in the build- 
ing and the setting-aside of the entire first floor for classrooms and 
faculty offices, the main bookstack had been located underground. It 
consisted of two floors of which the lower was even below water level. 
Underground stacks, especially for a university library which gives 
faculty and advanced students generous access to its book collections, 
is generally regarded as a serious drawback, even where the building 
is located on high ground and in geologic formation favorable for 
underground construction. At Chicago the decision to place the stacks 
underground was an especially unfortunate one in that the entire cam- 
pus is only a few feet above the level of Lake Michigan and on low and 
swampy ground. 

At the University of Wisconsin the entire faculty, with the excep- 
tion of agriculture, astronomy, and law, had depended on the general 
library. The reorganization at Madison had accordingly been followed 
with sympathetic interest by many faculty members, who gave advice 
and even assisted in the development of classes not as yet completed 
by Cutter. At Chicago, owing perhaps to the extreme decentralization 
of books in departmental libraries, the faculty, to begin with, showed 
little interest in the general library. Up to 1910 this library had little 
to offer that would prove of service to faculty or graduate students. 
Even history, economics, political science, and the languages and lit- 
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eratures had their own departmental libraries. Each department had 
devised and built up its own catalog and classification with the sole 
aid of students and instructors and without reference to the systems 
adopted by the general and other departmental libraries. In some de- 
partments, e.g., classics, professors had taken a keen interest in their 
libraries. They had originated both catalogs and classifications and 
took a personai pride in their achievements. Suggestions that they 
change to agree with the central library were not always welcomed. 

There was, nevertheless, a strong feeling that the extreme decen- 
tralization had been a mistake. Dr. Burton’s plan for a modification 
by locating the libraries of the humanities group in buildings adjoining 
the general library along the south side of the campus and science li- 
braries on the north side, as explained at the Niagara meeting of the 
American Library Association in 1903, had been severely criticized 
by the university librarians present. They objected to libraries on a 
long and narrow line, east and west, with extensions north, for theol- 
ogy and oriental studies at the west and law at the east with the 
science libraries in another group at a considerable distance from the 
humanities. As it transpired, the plan of Dr. Burton’s committee was 
further weakened later on by the persistent refusal of the Department 
of Geology and Geography to permit connection of their new building, 
Rosenwald Hall, with the humanities group by bridge or tunnel; also 
by the decision of the Department of Oriental Studies to close the 
bridge connecting it with the general library. The School of Education 
Library was already installed in its own building, three city squares to 
the east, and psychology in a separate building to the north of the 
University Press building. 

Under these conditions and with the general library so crowded in 
its new building that many books had to be removed a few months 
after its occupancy, it was clear that measures for relief must receive 
first consideration. The first plan discussed—a new building in the 
center of the campus—was discarded when it was learned that a 
previous decision of the governing bodies had stipulated that the cen- 
ter of the Quadrangles must always be left open. The second plan— 
to erect in Harper Court a huge stack building with space for 4,000,000 
volumes and 400 carrels, connecting with the general library on the 
south, with law on the east, and theology on the west—was objected 
to on the ground that Harper Court had also been set aside for a defi- 
nite purpose. It was to contain a monument of the first president. 
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Other sites were measured and considered but without results. For 
the present, then, removal of books to basements temporarily sup- 
plied with shelving must be resorted to. 

In a memorandum to the director the writer proposed that, in view 
of the distant prospects for new construction of sufficient extent to 
solve existing difficulties, it might be best to concentrate efforts on (1) 
development of a strong staff; (2) building up an adequate and rep- 
resentative reference collection; (3) a central dictionary catalog and a 
classification based on that of the Library of Congress to embrace all 
the book collections in the possession of the university, with duplicate 
author catalogs and shelf lists in all departmental libraries and subject 
catalogs in departments that agreed to finance them from departmen- 
tal funds. To this Dr. Burton and the Library Board readily agreed, 
and, with the co-operation of President Judson, Dr. Burton proceeded 
to secure the necessary funds. 

A later memorandum suggesting that the proposed monument to 
President Harper take the form of a great stack building in Harper 
Court was also favorably received, but the funds needed were not 
forthcoming. The writer understands that this plan has also been 
urged by Dr. Raney, but so far without success. The great and grow- 
ing difficulties connected with the shelving of new and old books under 
the conditions here described will readily be appreciated by all li- 
brarians. 

Whenever an institution builds up a highly trained force, especially 
of catalogers and classifiers, it must expect inroads on its staff by 
other institutions in a position to offer better inducements. This was 
the case at the Library of Congress. It was also our experience at the 
University of Chicago. The turnover in the staff appeared to increase 
from year to year. In 1927-28, the last year in which the writer was a 
member of the staff, there were twenty-one resignations and twenty- 
six appointments in a force of approximately one hundred full-time 
assistants; the catalog and classification departments being chiefly 
affected. 

By 1928, therefore, the results of the reorganization, as far as they 
could be summed up, consisted in (1) the building-up of a fairly com- 
petent staff and a good reference collection, (2) the new catalog and 
classification covering about 1,100,000 volumes including most of the 
departmental libraries, and (3) the centralization, unification, and co- 
ordination of purchasing and cataloging. In addition, funds for books 
and binding had been increased from $28,164 in 1910 to $115,269 in 
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1928. It should be obvious, therefore, that, if this particular attempt 
at reorganization of a large university library cannot be regarded as 
satisfactory, the chief reasons are the absence of an adequate central 
library building and the extreme decentralization of the books. (Cf. 
“Some observations on the departmental library problem in universi- 
ties with particular reference to the University of Chicago,” Bulletin 
of the American Library Association [1912]; “Study of departmental 
libraries of the University of Chicago, 1912-17,” idid.[1917]; and “Cen- 
tral vs. departmental libraries,’ to appear in the Library quarterly.) 


V. VATICAN LIBRARY, 1928 


The fifth and last reorganization in which the writer participated 
was that of the Vatican Library, January-June, 1928. While brief, 
the experience proved both interesting and satisfactory. It will not be 
necessary to go into detail as regards the origin of the American par- 
ticipation, the operations, or their results. In Juli Vesterheimen (Min- 
neapolis: Augsburg Pub. House, 1936)—an annual Christmas publica- 
tion—will be found an illustrated article, ““Vatikanerbibliotheket og 
Rom i 1928,” by the writer. As most librarians read Norwegian 
(some of them perhaps with the aid of a dictionary) and as Dr. 
Bishop, now that he has retired, will have leisure to write the account 
of the work accomplished by the bibliographical mission which, under 
his leadership, visited Rome in 1928, the present writer will confine 
himself to a few personal observations. 

When Dr. Bishop was asked by the Carnegie Corporation to select 
the members of the mission he turned first to Charles Martel, the chief 
of the Catalog Division of the Library of Congress. He refused, and 
Bishop then came on to Chicago to sound out the writer, who sug- 
gested that the task before the mission was one that called for men in 
their prime. To this Bishop agreed, but when he asked for names of 
possible candidates, women not to be included because of the rules 
regarding women assistants in force at the Vatican, the matter of 
selection proved to be rather difficult. One reason was that the author- 
ities at the Vatican had decided to adopt, with modifications, the 
Library of Congress Classification and the Anglo-American rules. An- 
other was the fact that almost all the men who had entered the library 
profession in the United States during the period 1900-1928 had spe- 
cialized in administration, leaving the more purely bibliographic oper- 
ations concerned with catalogs and classifications to the women, the 
latter being also in a great majority. The result was that the writer 
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agreed to go on condition that Martel be persuaded to join. Here 
Dr. Putnam cut the Gordian knot by ordering Martel to take leave 
of absence for six months with the understanding that he join the 
bibliographic mission to Rome. 

Martel was the logical man to take charge of the classification. 
Cataloging was intrusted to the writer. Assistants were Dr. W. M. 
Randall on full time and Milton Lord, then librarian of the American 
Academy on the Janicolo, on half-time. The writer happened to recall 
that a young Norwegian, who had graduated at Albany some years 
before and shown decided talents for bibliographic work, was then the 
librarian of the Technical University at Throndheim. He recom- 
mended that efforts be made to secure the services of the young li- 
brarian. In these efforts we were successful, and the addition to the 
force of John Ansteinsson proved a wise move. Through the generos- 
ity of the Carnegie Corporation, which provided funds, and of the 
Technical University, which granted a leave of absence, Ansteinsson 
was able to remain at Rome for two years and was no doubt a great 
help to Msgr. Tisserant during these first years of the reorganization 
(cf. Norme per il catalogo degli stampati (1931), Prefazione). Others 
who assisted in the reorganization were regular members of the staff 
at the Vatican, Msgr. Enrico Benedetti and Rev. Prof. Carmelo 
Scalia, professor of economics at the University of Rome. The present 
chief of the cataloging, Dr. Giordani, joined the staff later, on his re- 
turn from the University of Michigan, where he was a student of li- 
brary science. As women were excluded, a Father Baumgarten was 
secured as typist and later a young nobleman, Count Galeotti. 

While the writer’s main contribution to the reorganization was no 
doubt the acquisition of Ansteinsson, he may also claim a share in the 
initiation of a notable reform in the administration. He submitted a 
memorandum in which he strongly recommended a change in the pol- 
icy which prevented the appointment of women on the staff. He had 
the satisfaction two years later to learn from Msgr. Tisserant that the 
recommendation had been adopted. Here, as at Wisconsin and Chi- 
cago, many important reference books were missing and had to be 
purchased. A part of the funds appropriated by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration were therefore expended for national biographies, bibliog- 
raphies, and similar aids. 

The bibliographic mission to Rome in 1928 ended the active library 
career of the writer. It was a notable and memorable experience. The 
Carnegie Corporation had engaged first-class cabins for the members 
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of the mission on the liner “Rotterdam,”’ and in Rome we were in- 
stalled at the luxurious Hotel Palazzo, on the Via Veneto, much to 
the disgust of Martel, by the way, who had a hearty dislike for evening 
dress. This experience was quite different from the writer’s first visit 
to Europe in 1907 when, under the notion, regarded by many as naive 
and antiquated, that one must try to save money for the government, 
he had spent nearly two months visiting thirty-one libraries in Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Belgium, France, England, and 
Scotland, with a week at the library conference in Glasgow, and his 
expense account, as published in a government document of 1908, 
amounted to $161.15. 

Like their American colleagues, Roman journalists soon discover if 
there is anything going on that offers material for a story. Not many 
days had passed, therefore, before we were interviewed. The results 
were on the whole quite satisfactory. Apparently the journalists had 
some difficulty in visualizing a mission to the Vatican without at least 
one prominent ecclesiastic and one member of the high nobility. They 
accordingly put down as leader of the mission “the Bishop of Michi- 
gan,” and, by inversion of Lord’s name, the mission was honored by 
the membership of a “Lord Milton.” The writer recalls the four 
months spent in Rome with great satisfaction. One of the chief rea- 
sons was that he was privileged to meet and work with two of the 
most eminent librarians with whom he has come into contact, Eugene 
Tisserant, now cardinal, and Dr. Isak Collijn, director of the Royal 
Library of Sweden, since retired. Tisserant was a remarkable man, a 
great scholar, an excellent administrator, and at the same time a bib- 
liographer who never missed the slightest inaccuracy or discrepancy 
in his revision of the work accomplished. If the reorganization of this 
important library has proceeded on sound and thorough lines, it is to 
Cardinal Tisserant and men like Ansteinsson and the present chief, 
Dr. Giordani—the former a graduate of Albany, the latter of Michi- 
gan—that the chief credit is due. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


In this modest contribution to the memorial volume in honor of 
Dr. Wilson, the writer has confined himself almost exclusively to the 
departments of the library concerned with cataloging and classifica- 
tion. He has tried to point out the dangers resulting from cheap and 
inexperienced help in these departments and of undue pressure and 
haste in the preparation of bibliographic records. Judging from per- 
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sonal experience and observation, he would cite as the main sources 
of errors or defects in these records: (1) insufficient knowledge, espe- 
cially of languages; (2) lack of knowledge of, or failure to consult, the 
essential sources of information, the books of reference; (3) inexperi- 
ence; and (4) haste, carelessness, or superficiality in the treatment of 
the books and the preparation of the records. He believes that no li- 
brary that publishes its catalogs, whether in book form, on cards, or as 
bibliographical lists, and is likely to be consulted by large numbers of 
scholars or students, can afford to risk its reputation by employment 
of a cheap or inexperienced staff, by exercising undue pressure on 
those intrusted with the preparation of the catalogs and the classifica- 
tion of the books, or by omission and curtailment of information. The 
larger and more important the library and the greater the number of 
individuals, institutions, or organizations which look to it for guid- 
ance and help, the greater is the need of an experienced, scholarly, and 
conscientious staff, unhampered by undue restrictions and with the 
bibliographic tools and the time essential for good and enduring work. 





THE PREPARATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS IN THE USE OF LIBRARY 
MATERIALS 


FRANCES HENNE AND MILDRED HAWKSWORTH LOWELL 


HE universality of Louis Round Wilson’s interest in li- 
brarianship has long been known and recognized. As an au- 
thority on university librarianship, as a student of socioeco- 
nomic trends and their implications for libraries, as a leader in the de- 
velopment of progressive education for librarianship, and as a special- 
ist in research pertaining to the distribution of library facilities, he 
interprets the library scene. Too, in the fields of school librarianship 
and in the training of prospective teachers in the use of libraries and 
materials his work has been continuous and significant. 

As early as 1911 Mr. Wilson, in a paper' read before the Southern 
Educational Association, pleaded for the provision of (1) libraries in 
every public school in the South, (2) training for teachers in the use of 
books and children’s literature, (3) school library inspectors, (4) in- 
struction of pupils in the use of books and libraries, (5) establishment 
of library commissions, (6) enlargement of service by state libraries, 
and (7) more public libraries, so that their co-operation with schools 
could be extended. 

Mr. Wilson’s work with the High School Debating Union (estab- 
lished in 1912-13) began in 1913, when he became chairman of the 
extension division of the University of North Carolina. He brought 
out the first debate manual for the Union in 1914? and had previously 
assisted in beginning the publication of a series of debate handbooks 
in 1913. The handbooks, which have appeared annually since then, 
created an intense interest and active participation in debating 
throughout the state and emphasized the necessity for library material 
in the school. The handbooks laid the basis for the interest of princi- 
pals and superintendents in libraries; and, because the debaters needed 

* Louis Round Wilson, “A constructive library platform for southern schools,” 
Library journal, XXXVII (1912), 179-85. 

? Louis Round Wilson (ed.), Public discussion and debate (“University of North 
Carolina record, January, 1914," No. 115 [Durham: Seeman Printer, 1914]). 
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materials, the school boards provided them for the schools. This ac- 
tivity of Mr. Wilson’s is one of the earliest on record of the motiva- 
tion of pupils to use and to become interested in library materials. 

In 1913 he served on the Committee on Normal-School Libraries of 
the Department of Libraries of the National Education Association. 
The essence of the recommendations submitted by this committee for 
the betterment of normal-school libraries centered in the desirability 
of having courses for prospective teachers in the use of libraries and 
materials and of inculcating in superintendents and principals the 
realization of the values of the school library. 

It should be pointed out that these school library activities of Mr. 
Wilson’s preceded the formation of the school library section of the 
American Library Association or that of the National Council of 
Teachers of English.‘ In 1923 Mr. Wilson discussed in detail stand- 
ards for high-school libraries. These standards dealt with housing and 
equipment, the school librarian, selection and preparation of mate- 
rials, instruction in the use of books, budget, and state supervision of 
school libraries.’ In the same year Mr. Wilson brought out the first 
handbook for the high-school librarians of North Carolina.* At the 
Signal Mountain conference of the Southeastern Library Association 
in 1926 Mr. Wilson, in his presidential address, pointed out the need 


for school library supervisors.’ As a result of his efforts and the work 
of this conference, several state school library supervisors started work 
under grants obtained from the General Education Board. This im- 
petus to school librarianship was further increased by the program of 


3 “Report of the Committee on Normal-School Libraries,” Proceedings and addresses 
of the 51st meeting, LI (Ann Arbor, 1913), 747-56. 


4In 1914, at the Washington, D.C., conference, the joint meeting of normal- and 
high-school librarians resolved to petition the Council of the American Library Associa- 
tion for the establishment of a school library section (see Bulletin of the American Li- 
brary Association, VIII [1914], 382). In the following midwinter meeting the report 
on this petition was presented, and the decision was that the petition should be granted, 
and a committee was appointed (see idid., 1X [1915], 14). At the meeting of the Nation- 
al Council of Teachers of English held in Chicago, November 28, 1913, a library section 
was organized (see Library journal, XXXIX [1914], 129). 

5 “Standards for high school libraries,” High school journal, VI (April, 1923), 97-98, 
110. 

6 L. R. Wilson et a/., High school libraries (“University of North Carolina Extension 
Bull.,” Vol. II [Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1923]), p. 14. 

7“The library in the advancing South,” Southeastern Library Association, proceed- 
ings, Fourth Biennial Conference, Signal Mountain, Chattanooga, Tennessee, April 22- 
24 (1926), p. 11. 
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the General Education Board, which provided grants for education 
for librarianship to George Peabody Library School, to the Library 
School of Louisiana State University, and to the Library Science De- 
partment of the College of William and Mary. 

In 1927 he was chairman of the committee which proposed stand- 

ards for high-school libraries of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. As an exponent of the school library’s func- 
tion in the education of members of a democratic society, Mr. Wilson 
pioneered in expressing beliefs which, today, receive pre-eminence in 
the philosophy of school librarianship. The seven interests and abili- 
ties, which he cited in 1934 as constituting important attributes for 
the school to promote through the library, form a credo for school li- 
brarianship more meaningful today than ever before: 
(1) the ability to read; (2) the ability to use books as tools and aids in voca- 
tional adjustment; (3) an understanding of, and an interest in, the problems 
which confront the citizen as a member of society; (4) an understanding of, 
and an interest in, appropriate conduct on the part of a good citizen; (5) an 
extension of the range of individual interests, particularly in reading as an 
adult pursuit; (6) an increased appreciation of beauty in music, art, and na- 
ture; and (7) the ability and interest to maintain the educational process 
throughout adult life.* 


In the same year he probed into the problem and need of integrating 
the library in the school.? His work relative to school libraries in his 
study of the Rosenwald county library demonstration is too well 
known to need elaboration here.*® 

In 1941 Mr. Wilson formulated a statement of school library objec- 
tives which strongly reflect his judgments, stated seven years before, 
pertaining to attributes and interests which are cited above." To him 
the school library has five objectives: 
(1) To co-operate with pupils, teachers, and parents in achieving the school’s 
objectives; (2) to share in aiding students to become intelligent citizens in a 

§ “Promoting abilities and interests through the school library,” Elementary school 
journal, XXXIV (June, 1934), 737-48. 

9 “The integration of library service with the school curriculum,” School review, 
XLII (November, 1934), 657-66. 

© L. R. Wilson and Edward A. Wight, County library service in the South: a study of 
the Rosenwald county library demonstration (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1935). 

“School library objectives in a democratic society” (paper read at the West Vir- 
ginia State Education Association, Charleston, W.Va., October 31, 1941; unpublished 
manuscript). 
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democracy; (3) to make optimum provision for materials of communication 
within the school; (4) to make the materials of communication readily ac- 
cessible; and (5) to co-operate with other libraries and educational agencies 
in the region. 


Mr. Wilson amplified each of these objectives by enumerating their 
integral functions. 

The activities and the statements relating to school libraries, which 
have been cited in this paper, represent only a few high lights of the 
extensive work done in this field by Mr. Wilson. Closely interrelated 
to these has been his persistent endeavor to further the cause of ac- 
quainting prospective teachers with the nature and use of materials 
and libraries. It is probably true that Mr. Wilson has exerted and is 
exerting more energy and influence in this area than any other edu- 
cator. Within the last two years he has been engaged in drafting syl- 
labi for college and secondary-school teachers to follow as guides 
in their use of materials and libraries, and he has been instrumental 
in launching a new and experimental type of course for teachers 
(“The use of library resources in the teaching of secondary-school 
subjects”) in the Downtown College of the University of Chicago. 
This paper forms but one part of this larger project relating to the 
instruction of prospective teachers which he is now directing. Under- 
taken at his suggestion and completed under his direction, the findings 
of this investigation seem to form an appropriate testimony to his 
leadership in an emerging and increasingly important area of librarian- 
ship. 

THE LABORATORY-SCHOOL LIBRARY AND 
THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


The laboratory-school library has three primary functions: (1) the 
provision of optimum library service in the elementary or secondary 
school of which it forms a part; (2) the participation in the teacher- 
preparation program of the college or university controlling the lab- 
oratory school; and (3) the undertaking of research and experimenta- 
tion in school librarianship. In the same way that practice schools 
endeavor to present the best in educational theory and practice, so the 
laboratory-school library should represent the best in library service 
and equipment and should serve as a model for all school libraries. 
The first function implies that, in common with all school libraries, 


12 For a recent declaration of these beliefs see “Library use: a safeguard to democ- 
racy,” West Virginia school journal, 1V (December, 1941), 8-10, 32. 
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the laboratory-school library serves the specific objectives of the 
school in which it is situated, participates actively in the school’s 
educational program, provides book and nonbook materials, and 
carries on the specialized activities of library service. The third func- 
tion, which has its inception in the opportunities for research that 
are characteristic of laboratory-school situations, pertains to the re- 
sponsibilities of laboratory-school librarians in testing new or ex- 
perimental procedures that might contribute to the extension or im- 
provement of school library service, and of reporting the results ob- 
tained. The degree to which any of these functions can be achieved 
depends upon the resources, policies, and other determining factors in 
variant situations. 

This paper makes no attempt to analyze functions of laboratory- 
school libraries. It is concerned with the laboratory-school library’s 
relation to and participation in the teacher-preparation program. The 
realistic instruction of prospective teachers about adolescent and chil- 
dren’s literature and about materials helpful in teaching and in guiding 
the reading of young people constitutes a primary objective of the 
teacher-preparation program. 

“Realistic instruction” is defined to mean a presentation of mate- 
rials that is formally planned and introduced, that is based on curricu- 
lar needs and objectives, and that considers materials in situations 
meaningful to the teacher. “Prospective teacher” refers to students, 
enrolled in schools or departments whose specific function is the prepa- 
ration of teachers, who have held no teaching position. “Materials 
helpful in teaching” pertains to printed and other forms of communi- 
cation, not necessarily produced for elementary- or secondary-school 
students, that hold value for the teacher in the preparation of lessons 
and in keeping informed about recent publications and about other 
productions in the different subject fields. The present investigation 
considers the problem by means of a two-way approach that includes 
(a) the reporting of current practice in teacher-training agencies in 
the areas indicated and (4) the framing of a suggested program in the 
preparation of teachers for the use of library materials. 

For the purposes of this study it is assumed that knowledge of chil- 
dren’s and adolescent literature and of materials contributive to in- 
structional purposes forms a legitimate and desirable knowledge for 
all prospective teachers; that the laboratory-school library, with its 
collection of materials and with its staff of book specialists, consti- 
tutes a department under whose auspices it seems feasible and desir- 
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able to impart information to prospective teachers concerning books 
and other materials; that reading forms an integral and important 
part in the educative process of elementary- and secondary-school 
students; and that the single-textbook method of instruction has been 
displaced by the use of many books and nonbook materials in the 
instructional units. 


SCOPE AND METHOD OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The scope of this investigation has been restricted to include in- 
formation which pertains to procedures relating to the preparation of 
prospective secondary-school teachers in teacher-training institutions 
in the United States during the academic year of 1940-41. 

The names of these institutions were obtained from the Educational 
directory*s and from the yearbook of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges.'* Since it was seldom possible to determine from 
the name of the institution whether it prepared secondary-school 
teachers or whether it restricted its program to the preparation of ele- 
mentary-school teachers, the original list of names included many 
schools of the latter type. A question blank, incorporating questions 
concerning methods of acquainting prospective teachers about materi- 
als and the responsibilities of the laboratory-school library in the 


teacher-preparation program, was sent to 359 schools. Sixty-one 
schools were eliminated when they replied to the effect that they pre- 
pared only elementary-school teachers. Of the 298 remaining schools, 
responses were received from 153 institutions. Even if we assume— 
and it is a highly improbable assumption—that all the schools which 
did not fill in the question blank trained secondary-school teachers, 
we still have a return of over 50 per cent. 


TEACHING THE USE OF MATERIALS IN CURRENT 
TEACHER-TRAINING PROGRAMS 


For the purpose of obtaining a total understanding of what the 153 
teacher-training agencies are or are not doing to acquaint their 
prospective teachers with materials, this section presents material 
which deals with (1) the factors (size, administrative organization, 
etc.) which not only describe the schools but which also relate directly 

"3 United States Office of Education, Educational directory, 19go (“U.S. Office of 
Education Bull., 1940,” No. 1, Part III [Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1940]). 

4 American Association of Teachers Colleges, Nineteenth yearbook, 1940 (American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, 1940). 
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to the interpretation of data and (2) the ways in which the schools 
instruct prospective teachers in the uses, types, and sources of book 
and nonbook materials and the relationship of the laboratory-school 
library to this instruction. 

The teacher-training agencies.—The following variables tend to have 
some influence on the pattern of the teacher-training program in any 
given situation: (1) the administrative arrangement for training 
teachers; (2) the total enrolment of the school; (3) the control and 
support of a laboratory school; (4) access to school library resources; 
and (5) the average number of practice teachers per year. Before 
considering these five elements it might be of interest to note the geo- 
graphical distribution of the 153 teacher-training agencies included in 
this investigation. Forty-four states and the District of Columbia are 
represented. A regional classification, based on Odum’s* division of 
states, shows that returns were received from 39 institutions in the 
Northeast, 37 in the Middle West, 26 in the Southeast, 18 in the 
Northwest, 17 in the Southwest, 13 in the Far West, and 3 in the 
District of Columbia. 

The administrative organization of these 153 colleges and universi- 
ties training secondary-school teachers is as follows: 74 (48.5 per cent) 
operate as teachers colleges, 14 (9 per cent) are schools or departments 
of education in liberal arts colleges, and 57 (37.2 per cent) are either a 
school, a department, or a college of education in a university. Four 
of the institutions had some other type of administrative arrange- 
ments, and four did not indicate now they were administered. The 
range of the total number of students enrolled extended from 113 
students to 12,900 students. During the academic year 1940-41, 98 
(64 per cent) of the institutions had a total student enrolment of less 
than 2,500 students, and 74 (45 per cent) of the institutions had a 
total student enrolment of less than 1,500 students. Only 19 (12 per 
cent) of the institutions had enrolments of 5,000 or more. 

Any plan advocating the presentation of a separate course to ac- 
quaint secondary-school teachers with materials useful in their teach- 
ing and with the reading of adolescents cannot overlook the potential 
teaching load or the available teaching staff in the teacher-training 
institutions. For this reason the respondents were asked to give the 
approximate number of prospective teachers who would be graduated 
in 1940-41 and the average number of practice teachers enrolled per 


*s Howard W. Odum, Southern regions of the United States (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1936), p. 6. 
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quarter or per semester in 1940-41. The number of prospective teach- 
ers graduated during the academic year 1940-41 from each of these 
153 institutions ranged from 12 to 500. Fifty-nine per cent of the 
institutions graduated less than 150 students per year. The number 
of practice teachers per semester or per quarter ranged from Io to 
400. Whether an institution operated on the semester plan or on the 
quarter plan was not differentiated in the tabulation of results, be- 
cause that information is not important in setting up a pattern of 
scheduling loads in any given term. One hundred and six schools 
(69.2 per cent) reported less than 100 practice teachers a term. 
Laboratory schools and laboratory-school libraries —Necessary, not 
only for a more complete picture of the schools co-operating in this 
investigation, but also for the interpretation of the work being done 
in introducing materials to the prospective teacher, is an understand- 
ing of the extent to which these teacher-training institutions have 
laboratory schools. Since “laboratory school,” “training school,” 
“demonstration school,” and “practice school’’ seem to be basically 
synonymous terms which have only a semantic differentiation, refer- 
ence to this type of educational unit will be restricted here to the usage 
of “laboratory school.”” Seventy-five (almost 50 per cent) of the re- 
spondents indicated that their institutions controlled and supported 
a laboratory school which included grades on the secondary-school 
level; 54 that they had no such school; and 21 that they controlled 
and supported laboratory schools which included elementary grades 
only. Three respondents gave incomplete or no data concerning the 
existence or nonexistence of a laboratory school in their situation. Be- 
cause the question blank focused its inquiries on the nature of the 
work being done for the training of teachers for secondary schools, 
those schools indicating that they had no laboratory school may have 
interpreted the question as referring only to laboratory schools that 
included secondary grades; that is, the possibility exists that among 
these negative replies there are teacher-training agencies having lab- 
oratory schools equipped for the elementary grades. It must also be 
remembered that the absence of a laboratory school, controlled and 
supported by a particular institution, does not necessarily signify the 
lack of providing facilities for practice teaching by other means. Sev- 
enteen of the $4 institutions reporting no laboratory school indicated 
other arrangements—co-operative contracts with local public high 
schools, use of the public school affiliation, apprentice plans for teach- 
ing, teacher internships, use of schools in neighboring towns or in 
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rural areas, and similar plans. The absence of any specific notation 
concerning the nature of the provision for practice teaching in the 
remainder of the institutions cannot be interpreted, without further 
evidence, as meaning no arrangements. 

The total pupil enrolment of the laboratory schools of the 75 in- 
stitutions controlling and supporting a laboratory school enrolling sec- 
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ondary-school students, their inclusive grades, and their laboratory- 
school library facilities are shown in Table 1. Here, again, we confront 
the possibility that some of the respondents indicated only the sec- 
ondary grades in situations that also had elementary-grade facilities. 
Three of the categories, Nursery-Grade IX, Grades I-I1X, and Grades 
VII-IX, do not constitute a comprehensive secondary-school program; 
but they have been included on the basis of hawing facilities through 
which teachers might become acquainted with some secondary-school 
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materials and of providing experiences for prospective teachers which 
fall within the scope of this inquiry. The seven laboratory schools 
lacking separate libraries make use of other collections provided for 
their pupils and for their prospective teachers—access to service from 
the college library, classroom libraries, departmental libraries, special 
rooms, or other arrangements in the college library. 

Evidence of the mere existence of a school library presents but one 
numerical aspect that indicates no qualitative values which might be 


TABLE 2 


Books 1n Lipraries oF 67 LaBporatory ScHOoLs, GrouPeD BY 
NumBer OF VOLUMES AND BY PupiL ENROLMENT 
DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1940-41 
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inferred from such factors as staff service and accessibility of materials 
(the number of books in the library’s collection). Table 2 provides 
data in these areas for the 67 practice schools that have been cited 
already as having school libraries for their secondary-school pupils. 
Thirty-nine (58.2 per cent) of these schools have libraries containing 
less than 5,000 volumes. Since the question blank unfortunately made 
no provision for ascertaining the number of volumes in classroom li- 
braries, there is a possibility that more extensive book facilities exist 
in some of the schools than the evidence in Table 2 indicates. Three 
schools reported that their high-school students had access to the col- 
lege library, and 2 other schools mentioned that the books in their 
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classroom libraries had not been included as a part of the total number 
of books in the central school library. A critical evaluation of the ade- 
quacy of the school libraries as represented in Table 2 has no place 
here, but some interesting observations might be drawn if the number 
of volumes and the enrolment were interpreted in terms of volumes 
per capita enrolment. No evaluative criteria have been devised which 
measure the unique functions of laboratory-school libraries; conse- 
quently, we cannot assume that the frequently cited average of five 
books per pupil remains valid for laboratory-school situations. Al- 
though it is not unusual for laboratory-school libraries to have large 
book collections for relatively small enrolments, the query might well 
arise whether the respondent in a school with less than 300 students 
and with more than 10,000 volumes in the library had interpreted the 
question to refer to the number of books in the college library. 

The book collection of laboratory-school libraries provides one 
means of presenting opportunities to prospective teachers to see and 
to use materials. The functional usefulness of this collection depends 
in no small measure upon the staff of the school library. An analysis 
of the number of staff members, their professional training, and the 
amount of time spent in the 67 laboratory-school libraries can be seen 
in the following summary: 

Full-time librarians (professionally trained librarians having the 
equivalent of 30 hours of library science): 23 schools have no full- 
time professionally trained librarian; 36 schools have 1; 5 schools have 
2; and 3 schools have 1 full-time librarian with no or partial profes- 
sional training. 

Part-time librarians (professionally trained librarians having the 
equivalent of 30 hours of library science but not working full time): 
48 schools have no part-time professionally trained librarian; 14 
schools have 1; 2 schools have 2; 2 schools have 3; and 1 school has 1 
part-time librarian with partial professional training. 

Teacher-librarians (a teacher having some special courses in library 
science and doing school library work at least half time and teaching 
part time): 61 schools have no teacher-librarian; 5 schools have 1 
teacher-librarian; and 1 school has 2. 

Full-time clerical workers (some of these were furnished the libraries 
by the W.P.A.): 54 schools have no full-time clerical worker; 9 schools 
have 1; 3 schools have 2; and 1 school has 4. 

Part-time clerical workers: 18 schools have no part-time clerical 
workers; 11 schools have 1; 11 schools have 2; 5 schools have 3; 2 
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schools have 4; 2 schools have 5; 5 schools have 6; 3 schools have 7; 
1 school has 8; 1 school has 9; 3 schools have 10; and 5 schools made no 
statement. 

A number of comments were made by the respondents in regard to 
the part-time clerical workers. One institution reported that students 
in the library school did practice work in the laboratory-school |i- 
brary. At another institution the student teachers, enrolled in the 
teacher-librarian training course, did their practice work in the lab- 
oratory-school library. Eleven schools made the comment that they 
had listed N.Y.A. workers as part-time clerical workers, while 5 other 
schools mentioned that they had N.Y.A. workers (no specific number 
noted) but no part-time clerical workers, as they defined the term. 
Seven schools explained that the laboratory-school library was under 
the supervision of the college librarian and his assistants. In one 
school the laboratory-school librarian taught library science courses 
and also did some work in the college library. 

An analysis of the total number of staff members in each labora- 
tory-school library (excluding part-time clerical workers) reveals that 
more than half (50.7 per cent) of the libraries have only 1 person on 
the staff, 7.5 per cent have no staff at all, 19.4 per cent have 2 mem- 
bers, and 10.4 per cent have 3 members. 

It seems pertinent to question the adequacy of staff size. Until fur- 
ther evidence is available relating to the administrative arrangement, 
size, and other factors that might affect the nature of the library serv- 
ice in the schools under consideration, theoretically, we can say only 
that the specialized services which are required of most training-school 
libraries or which are inherent in their educational function need at 
least 2 full-time members with professional training on the staff. 

Sources of materials in institutions which do not have laboratory-school 
libraries —For the 86 teacher-training institutions having no labora- 
tory school or no laboratory-school library for secondary-school stu- 
dents other collections of materials are available in most instances. 
These sources and the number of schools that reported them are 
enumerated in Table 3. Twenty-eight respondents failed to indicate 
what collections of books in the secondary-school field were available 
for their teachers. One respondent frankly stated that his school lacked 
such a “collection.” Typical answers accompanying the responses 
to this question included the following statements: ‘“‘About 1,800 vol- 
umes are in various rooms and about 1,200 of these are readily avail- 
able to student teachers”; “. . . . education seminar library contains 
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about 1,200 volumes of current school books”’; “about 500 books in the 
general library.” Six respondents stated that their collections were 
small and inadequate. 

The major weakness of the average collection gathered together for 
the use of prospective teachers lies in the fact that it is frequently 
heavily weighted with textbooks (often publishers’ samples), curricu- 
lar workbooks, units of instruction, and specialized professional ma- 
terials. That these kinds of publications have their usefulness and 


TABLE 3 
Sources For Seconpary-ScHoo. Mareriacs Usep sy 86 
TEACHER-TRAINING AGeNnciES Havinc No Lasoratory- 
Scuoot Liprary Faci.ities 
Sources 
Source not indicated 
College and departmental libraries 
Textbook collection 
Libraries in local schools, college library, departmental 
libraries 

College library, classroom libraries 
College library, public library 
Curriculum laboratory collection 
Libraries in local schools 
Libraries in local schools, college library, public library 
Libraries in local schools, textbook collection 
Libraries in local schools, libraries of individual teach- 


Textbook collection, public libraries............... 


value cannot be denied. However, the prospective teacher also needs 
some introduction to and some acquaintance with a wide range of 
adolescent literature and of nonbook materials (periodicals, pam- 
phlets, records, films, and transcriptions). The rapid increase in the 
production of all types of materials presents a problem of selection 
and use that cannot feasibly be left to chance training or to in-service 
experience. 

Materials courses offered in teacher-training institutions —In order 
to determine what teacher-training institutions are doing to inform 
prospective secondary-school teachers about the types and uses of 
materials, the respondents were asked to list any formal course(s) 
dealing with books and other materials useful in teaching, with ado- 
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lescent literature, with the use of libraries, or with related subjects. 
These replies were first examined to see whether there was any differ- 
ence in the number and types of courses in those institutions having a 
laboratory-school library and those not possessing one. The results 
revealed decided differences: 

Of institutions lacking a laboratory high-school library, 54 per 
cent offered no course; 46 per cent offered one or more courses. Of 
institutions having a laboratory high-school library, 34 per cent of- 
fered no course; 66 per cent offered one or more courses. From this 
evidence it appears that institutions not possessing a laboratory- 
school library tend to neglect training their teachers in the use of ma- 


TABLE 4 


Format Courses OrrereD For Prospective SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
Teachers Wuicu RELATE TO TEACHING MATERIALS, ADOLESCENT 
LireraTure, THE Use oF Lisraries, AND SIMILAR SUBJECTS IN 
153 TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS DURING THE ACADEMIC 
YEAR 1940-41 
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terials, libraries, and adolescent literature and, conversely, that in- 
stitutions possessing a laboratory-school library tend to give their 
prospective teachers training in this area. Table 4 presents an over- 
all view of the number of courses offered in the 153 institutions during 
1940-41. A total of 104 courses was given. More than half of the in- 
stitutions did not offer such courses. Of the 62 institutions offering I 
or more courses, 56 per cent offered just I course. 

The respondents were also requested to indicate the name of the 
department offering the course, the department supplying the teacher 
for the course, the credit allotted, the time (in hours per week and 
weeks per year) allotted to the course, the status of the course in 
terms of being required or nonrequired, and the time of its presenta- 
tion. Table 5 incorporates the responses to these questions. In Tables 
4 and 5 related or identical courses given during the summer-school 
sessions have been excluded. 
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With the understanding that any attempt to judge the content of a 
course from its title furms at best but a crude and unsatisfactory meas- 
ure, we must interpret the categories in Table 5 as descriptive rather 
than conclusive evidence and as not necessarily being discrete. Many 
variations in nomenclature occurred for the orientation courses, for 
the materials and methods courses, and for many of the courses in 
the library science division. The major significance of Table 5 centers 


TABLE 5 


Descriptive Factors or Courses Orrerep ror Prospective Teacwers RELat- 
inc TO Teacuinc Mareriats, Use or Lipraries, Apotescent LireraTuRE 
AND SIMILAR Svaguete s IN 62 TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS, 1940-41 
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* Five courses with the same title but different course numbers have been considered as one course in 
this table. In Table 4, the numerical summary, they have been considered as two courses. 


in its implication that Table 4, derived from the respondents’ inter- 
pretation of what constitutes a formal course in the areas under con- 
sideration, probably represents an overstatement of actual conditions. 
For example, it seems a logical inference that. many of the education 
courses can do no more than incorporate a brief unit on materials if 
they are to cover the subjects implied by their titles. Listed in this 
category were such titles as “Principles of education,” “Survey of ed- 
ucational literature,’ “Adolescent psychology,” “Child and the cur- 
riculum,” “Fundamentals of secondary education,” “Introduction to 
secondary education,” and “Introduction to education.’’ Those 
courses listed as “Other” in Table 5 (““English,” “Expository writ- 
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ing,” “Rhetoric,” “Psychological foundations,” and “Leadership in 
community recreation’’) also remain open to suspicion concerning the 
extent to which they cover any wide range of materials. Of the 13 
courses offered dealing with children’s or adolescent literature, 7 fall 
in the former classification. The fact that prospective teachers are not 
required to take these courses if they are preparing to teach in the 
secondary school holds interesting implications. In the main, courses 
for prospective school librarians and teacher-librarians were not listed 
by the respondents unless the courses held specific value for teachers. 
The category of “Library science” should be interpreted, therefore, 
not as an indication of total offerings in library science but as a rep- 
resentation of courses designed for teachers or of interest to them. It 
is possible that 5 of these courses might really be orientation courses; 
the ambiguity of their titles made an exact classification difficult. 

The purpose of this report is to record existing practices as they 
have been stated by the representatives of the teacher-training agen- 
cies co-operating in the study. To this end we can only repeat here 
that many of the courses, listed by the respondents as formal courses 
in the types and uses of materials, do not seem to approach the subject 
with a single unity of purpose or to present it with any degree of com- 
prehensiveness. ‘“‘Parts of formal courses” might describe the situa- 
tion more accurately. However, it may be that emphasis in instruc- 
tional methods or other factors not known to the writers tend to make 
these courses essentially materials courses. 

Further confusion results from the answers of the representatives 
of 81 institutions (who had indicated that their institutions did not 
offer formal courses in the areas under consideration) to the question 
asking by what means they expected their prospective teachers to be- 
come competent to deal with problems involving an acquaintance 
with adolescent literature or with materials useful in teaching. The 
similarity between the answers to this question and the evidence in 
Table 5 can be seen quickly in the analysis on the following page of the 
replies from the 81 schools not having formal courses. 

The departments of the college or university offering the courses 
listed in Table 5 include, in the order of frequency of mention, educa- 
tion, library science, English, and the department of the major subject 
field; 5 schools did not indicate the department responsible for their 
courses, and in 2 instances departments other than those noted in the 
preceding list assumed responsibility for the instruction. 

The laboratory-school librarian—A question was included asking for 
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information about the role of the laboratory-school librarian in the 
presentation of these courses. In only 1 school does the librarian of 
the laboratory-school library teach the formal course. In 1 school the 
laboratory-school librarian taught part of the course and in 3 other 
situations the librarian taught courses not covered in the scope of this 
investigation. The members of the college library staff were listed 
frequently as teachers of the formal courses, usually of the orienta- 
tion type. The question asking for information about the ways in 
which the laboratory-school librarian, if not the teacher of the course, 
co-operated in the presentation of subjects relating to materials and 


No of 
Institutions 


Practice teaching 

Materials and methods, or special methods 
courses 

Parts of “other courses” 

Library science courses 

Education courses 

Use of libraries (actual experience—not a 


Children’s literature 

Other provisions 

Not indicated 

Observation courses 

Trips to materials centers................ 
Conferences with teachers 


their uses did not evoke very much tangible evidence. Eleven of the 
institutions did not have a laboratory school, 21 respondents did not 
answer the question, and 7 respondents remarked that such co-opera- 
tion did not exist in their situation. In the remaining 18 institutions 
the types of co-operative activities on the part of the librarian and the 
number of schools reporting them are enumerated in Table 6. The 
activities listed in Table 6 have been stated in the words of the re- 
spondents. 

Two types of experience that seem helpful in giving prospective 
teachers a broader knowledge of materials in the field of adolescent 
literature and in acquainting them with types of library service can 
be obtained (1) from providing opportunities for the teacher to work 
in the school library and (2) from extending the same specialized li- 
brary services to prospective teachers that are given to the regular 
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members of the teaching staff. If the teacher-training agency has a 
laboratory-school library, then that library, as the counterpart of the 
source of materials in standard school situations, forms the most realis- 
tic center in which to carry on these activities. In addition to extend- 
ing the informational background, these experiences equip the teacher 
with an understanding of what, by rights, can be expected in the way 
. of provision and use of materials in an in-service teaching situation. 

In order to determine to what extent these experiences and services 
were offered to prospective teachers, the teacher-training agencies were 


TABLE 6 


Co-operative Activities OF LaBoORATORY-SCHOOL 
LiprariaAns In Courses RELATING TO THE 
Types anp Uses or MATERIALS 
Activities Institutions 


Helps students when they come to the library 


wa 


Collects materials 

Keeps closely in touch with the work 

Occasionally called into student-teacher conferences. . 
Participates in the best way that she can 

Supervises practice work for students in library science 
Provides materials and gives book talks 

Arranges exhibits, makes book lists, collects material. 
Informal instruction in the library 

Prepares book lists 
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asked to indicate the specific responsibilities of the laboratory-school 
librarian in this area and to state whether practice teachers or other 
prospective teachers were required to work in the library. The types 
of responsibilities of the laboratory-school librarian and the number 
of schools reporting these activities can be seen in Table 7. This table 
does not detail the responsibilities of the librarians in the training of 
prospective school librarians. One item—the sixth in Table 7—merits 
closer inspection. That the attendance of the laboratory-school librar- 
ian at meetings concerned with the formulation of plans or policies 
about the preparation of teachers falls naturally in the course of 
duties of any member of the practice-school staff has long been recog- 
nized; recently the need for a materials specialist in the planning of 
curriculum policies has received increased attention, and it is in this 
area that the laboratory-school librarian can give valuable assistance. 
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Of the 21 schools reporting attendance at these meetings on the part 
of the librarian, 2 respondents qualified the answers with the statement 
that very little of this was actually done, and 3 others restricted at- 
tendance to those meetings concerned with the use of library materials 
or with library policy. 

In 13 schools practice teachers are required to work in the labora- 
tory-school library or in the library of some other secondary school, 










TABLE 7 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF LaporaToRY-SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
in RELATION TO THE TEACHER-TRAINING PROGRAM 
Responsibilities Institutions 
Compilation of book lists for the practice teacher........ 4! 
Sending books to the classroom for the practice teacher.. 41 
Supervising practice teachers assigned to work inthelibrary 36 
Supervising prospective teachers (not doing practice 
teaching) assigned to work in the library............. 26 
Notifying practice teachers of the publication of new books 26 
Meeting with members of the faculty in charge of teacher 
training to plan policies concerning the preparation of 
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Individual work with students in the library............ 3 
Providing materials in the central library............... 2 
Instructing practice teachers in the use of the library.... 2 
Assembling exhibits of materials relating to units being 
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and in 4 other situations they are urged to do this. In 4 schools se- 
lected groups of students work in the school library. Six schools re- 
ported that prospective teachers who have not yet done their practice 
teaching are required to work in a school library, and 4 stated that 
they urged their students to do so. 

Values and need for courses.—In order to determine the value of 
courses relating to materials for prospective teachers, two questions 
were submitted in which the respondents were asked (a) to indicate 
the possible values that they had found in offering instruction of this 
type or (4) to comment as to whether they thought there was a need 
for this type of instruction in their institutions, even though they 
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did not offer such courses now. Following the classification of Table 4 
(81 schools with no formal courses, 62 schools that listed their courses 
as being formal, and 10 schools with no or incomplete returns), we 
can group the responses into three classes. Of the 81 respondents who 
represented teacher-training agencies with no formal courses, 30 did 
not answer the question, 36 stated that they thought that there was 
a definite need for such instruction, 1 expressed a preference for a cur- 
riculum-materials center, and 14 remarked that they did not believe 
in formal courses in the areas specified. Among the values credited 
to this type of instruction were (1) familiarizing teachers with the 
availability, types, uses, and sources of materials; (2) helping teachers 
to improve their reading and study habits; (3) providing needed back- 
grounds for guiding the reading of adolescents; (4) building standards 
of literary criticism; and (5) acquainting the teacher with ways of 
keeping informed about materials throughout his professional career. 
The need for bringing nonbook materials to the attention of prospec- 
tive teachers was mentioned by several respondents. The negative 
replies centered, for the most part, in the belief that formal courses, 
with their tendency to become dissociated from actual and meaningful 
situations, hold little educational value and in a conviction that meth- 
ods and other professional courses in which the material could be inte- 
grated formed a more satisfactory medium of instruction. 

Forty-three, or more than half, of the respondents from the schools 
reporting some type of formal course did not answer the question 
about values. The major kinds of specific values stressed in the re- 
plies from the other schools included: (1) the answer to a felt need for 
a systematic approach to this type of training; (2) the resultant en- 
richment of teaching common subject matter; (3) the preparation for 
continuous in-service self-development; (4) the increased knowledge 
on the part of the prospective teacher about the reading interests of 
adolescents; and (5) the familiarizing of the teacher with the materials 
that can be used in teaching and in guiding the reading of adolescents. 

Eight of the representatives for the 10 remaining schools ignored 
the question. One doubted the advisability of incorporating a general 
materials course in the curriculum, and the remaining respondent 
stated that the need for such instruction had been recognized in his 
school to the extent that plans were already under way to make provi- 
sion for it. 

We can conclude that, for those who replied to the question, the 
general tenor of response attached positive values to courses dealing 
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with books and other materials useful in teaching, with adolescent 
literature, with the use of libraries, or with closely related subjects. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


We have considered the practices of 153 teacher-training agencies 
in instructing prospective teachers about materials useful in their 
teaching, adolescent literature, the use of libraries, and related sub- 
jects. The activities of the laboratory-school libraries, or their equiva- 
lent, have been described in the situations where they exist. In sum- 
mary the investigation, inquiring into present practices of the 153 
schools, revealed twelve basic factors: 

1. Teacher-training agencies operate under a variety of different adminis- 
trative organizations, the most common of which is the teachers college. 

2. Ninety-one (59.5 per cent) of the schools graduated less than 150 
prospective teachers in the academic year of 1940-41; 122 (79.7 per cent) 
have less than 150 practice teachers per academic term; and 106 (69.2 per 
cent) have less than 100 practice teachers per term. 

3. Seventy-five (49.02 per cent) of the schools control and support a 
laboratory school that includes grades on the secondary-school level, and 21 
(13.7 per cent) control and support laboratory schools on the elementary level. 

4. Of the 75 laboratory schools with secondary grades, 67 (89.3 per cent) 
have libraries. 

5. Thirty-nine (58.2 per cent) of the laboratory-school libraries have less 
than 5,000 books. 

6. In 34 (50.7 per cent) of the libraries, there is but one staff member. 
The range of staff members in all the libraries is 0-6. 

7. Those teacher-training agencies which have no laboratory school in 
the main make use of other collections of books for secondary-school pupils. 
Institutions which do not have a laboratory-school library tend to neglect 
training their teachers in the use of materials, libraries, and adolescent litera- 


ture. 
8. Formal courses for prospective teachers, which relate to books and 


other materials useful in teaching, adolescent literature, the use of libraries, 
and similar subjects, are offered by 40.6 per cent of the 153 teacher-training 
agencies. A total of 104 formal courses are presented, and they occur in this 
order of frequency: library science, children’s and adolescent literature, 
materials and methods, education, orientation (in the use of libraries and 
materials), reading, and practice teaching. (Some doubt exists relative to 
the exact scope and presentation of many of these courses.) Students are re- 
quired to take the orientation courses in 11 of 12 instances. 

9. Laboratory-school librarians, with one exception, do not teach these 
formal courses. However, they co-operate with the instructors of the courses 
by performing many helpful activities. 
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10. From the responses received, the definite values conceded to formal 
courses about the kinds and uses of materials far outnumbered the replies 
that listed negative values. 

11. Typical responsibilities assumed by laboratory-school librarians in- 
clude the compilation of book lists for the practice teacher, sending books 
to the classroom for the practice teacher, giving individual guidance to pro- 
spective teachers, and related activities. 

12. Having prospective teachers work in the laboratory-school library is 
not a characteristic feature of the teacher-preparation program of the agencies 
that co-operated in this study. ‘ 


The three recommendations to be made here are (1) that prospec- 
tive teachers should have a formal course about materials; (2) that 
the program of the laboratory-school library, in those situations hav- 
ing laboratory schools, should permit direct and active participation 
in and co-operation with the preparation of teachers; and (3) that the 
need exists to have regional materials centers where new materials 
may be examined. 

The first recommendation refers to a course about materials that 
cuts across all secondary-school subject areas and that includes fiction 
and other materials for the nonacademic reading of secondary-school 
students. This course should incorporate both book and nonbook 
materials. The proposed course is conceived to be similar neither to 
orientation courses in the use of the library, which are frequently 
taken during the first year of entrance into college, nor to the typical 
materials and methods courses. The scope has been made extensive 
purposely, because we have, to date, no evidence to sustain the fairly 
common assumption that the prospective teacher needs to know only 
the materials in the subject fields that he expects to teach. With in- 
creasing emphasis on the need for every instructor in the school to be 
a teacher of reading and with the growing practice of extending free 
reading and of adapting materials to the needs, abilities, and interests 
of students, the teacher must have at his command an extensive 
knowledge of the materials available for high-school students. For ex- 
ample, a teacher of mathematics has as equal an opportunity to stimu- 
late a student to read a good novel as has a teacher of English, and 
the English teacher, in turn, might well suggest readable books in the 
field of mathematics to students. In the suggested course (in the out- 
line that follows) the major objectives emerge as being those of ac- 
quainting practice teachers and other prospective teachers with books 
and nonbook materials in the secondary school and of suggesting ways 
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in which they can motivate their students to use these materials; it has 
little concern with the presentation of library techniques. The pro- 
posed plan would probably function best when used with practice 
teachers, particularly with those practice teachers doing their practice 
teaching in the laboratory school. As to whether it should receive 
credit is an administrative detail to be determined elsewhere, but it 
seems feasible that it should be required and that it might well carry 
course credit. 
The course in materials for prospective secondary-school teachers 
follows: 
1. Sources of information pertaining to new publications 
a) Standard book lists 
4) Books about books for secondary-school students 
. Materials needed by the teacher for lesson preparation (sources, standard 
reference works, etc.) 
. Book and nonbook materials for secondary-school students in the different 
subject fields and for leisure-time use 
. Methods of motivating students to use books and other materials 
. The above instruction to be supplemented with opportunities for the pro- 
spective teacher to work with pupils in a school library 


The scope of the course as outlined above is not intended to convey 
the order of presenting the course content or the methodology of its 
presentation. It seems desirable that the instruction should revolve 
around typical curricular units in secondary-school subjects, so that 
it might not be isolated from meaningful situations. Provision should 
be made for individual conferences with practice teachers, so that ma- 
terials relating to their immediate teaching needs might be discussed. 

The second recommendation assumes that the laboratory-school 
libraries have a personnel with flexible time schedules, adequate staff 
size, and certain qualifications on the part of the laboratory-school li- 
brarian. The librarian should be a materials (book and nonbook) spe- 
cialist, and he should be acquainted with educational methods and cur- 
ricular developments. The program for the laboratory-school librarian 
incorporates the following three major fields of activity: 


1. (@) Teaching the formal materials course or (4) co-operating with the in- 
structor of the course in every way possible 

2. Providing for practice teachers those library services that they should be 
able to obtain from the school librarian in their in-service teaching situa- 
tions—notification about new books, opportunity to bring their classes to 
the library, reporting student needs and interests, and similar activities 
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3. Helping prospective teachers in their individual uses of the laboratory- 
school library and supervising the activities of any prospective teacher 
assigned to work in the library 


The third recommendation refers to the need for establishing ma- 
terials centers in strategic geographical locations over the country. 
The potentialities of these centers for service to teachers, librarians, 
parents, and students have been increasingly recognized by some edu- 
cators and librarians. In brief, these centers are conceived to be de- 
positories where all materials produced for children and for high- 
school students are housed and where those who are interested may 
come to examine the materials. The definitive nature of the collec- 
tion, the provisions for not circulating materials so that comprehensive 
examinations of materials may be made, and a staff of experts provide 
opportunities for in-service teachers conveniently to examine new and 
other materials in their field. Since a description of the functions and 
organizations of these proposed centers would form a lengthy com- 
mentary in itself, only brief mention can be made of them here. 

With the increased understanding of the nature, use, and accessi- 
bility of the materials of communication, the librarian and the other 
teachers in the school can make more purposive the instructional pro- 
gram of the school, and they can teach more effectively the students 
to be intelligent and interested consumers of print and nonprint ma- 
terials. 





TWO DECADES IN EDUCATION 
FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


HARRIET E. HOWE 


career it may be profitable to go back into the beginnings of the 

present era to find the sources for the development of education 
for librarianship which he has carried forward so effectively through 
his work as dean of the Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago. This paper will attempt to gather together, therefore, some 
facts which may throw further light particularly upon the history of 
library education and upon some of Mr. Wilson’s contributions to it. 

Possibly the twenty-year period since the preparation (1921) and 
publication (1923) of C. C. Williamson’s revolutionary Training for 
library service' will give a good starting-point for this article. Mr. Les- 
ter, of the Carnegie Corporation, in his talk at the meeting in honor of 
the University of Chicago and its Graduate Library School in Decem- 
ber, 1940, mentions a memorandum received by the Corporation in 
April, 1923, from the Chicago Library Club asking for a new type of 
library school to be located in the city of Chicago. This school, as its 
sponsors visualized it, should provide facilities for development of the 
cultural, literary, bibliographical, and sociological aspects of librarian- 
ship as a learned profession. Among the sponsors was the signature of 
Sarah C. N. Bogle, later to be the secretary of the Temporary Library 
Training Board and of its successor, the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship. 

A portion of the profession, through its response to the Williamson 
report on conditions in the existing library schools and through peti- 
tions from such important large groups of practicing librarians as the 
Chicago Library Club, evidenced interest in higher standards of ad- 
mission, in curricular changes in the existing library schools, and in 
the creation of a new type of school which “should be an organic mem- 
ber of a university group, with the background, atmosphere, resources, 


|: HONORING Louis Round Wilson for his successful library 


* New York: D. B. Updike, 1923. 
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and equipment afforded by such affiliation.”* How was the rest of the 
professional group to be made aware of the lacks existing and of the 
future that could be created? 

The first steps were contained in the annual report of the American 
Library Association Library Training Committee,’ Malcolm G. Wyer, 
chairman, which, in April, 1923, at the A.L.A. conference recom- 
mended that a Temporary Library Training Board be established. 
This recommendation was followed, and the board‘ was appointed in 
May, 1923. It was called by its detractors a lay board, with the im- 
plication that the members knew nothing of the problems of educa- 
tion for librarianship, i.e., library schools, summer sessions, training 
classes, and all other forms of training. An analysis of the Board’s 
membershipS will dispel that erroneous idea. The chairman, Adam 
Strohm, was the librarian of a large public library which employed 
under his direction many products of library schools and which con- 
ducted a fine training class. Harrison W. Craver, representing the 
special-library group as the director of the Engineering Societies Li- 
brary, was the former librarian of a large public library which also 
conducted a library school. Linda A. Eastman, the librarian of a 
large public library, had helped to organize a library school and had 
taught the course in library administration there for years. Andrew 
Keogh was the librarian of a large university and knew the academic 
traditions of that institution so well that a more liberal approach by 
the board to academic problems was possible on his initiative, usually 
introduced by the expression, “At Yale we do it this way.”’ Malcolm 
G. Wyer, a university librarian then, had conducted summer sessions 
for the librarians of small public libraries and for several years had 
been chairman of the A.L.A. Committee on Library Training, which 
worked closely with the library schools. Sarah C. N. Bogle, assistant 
secretary of the A.L.A. and secretary of the board, had been the di- 
rector of a library school, and was intensely interested in personnel 
problems. 

This Temporary Library Training Board,‘ carefully chosen to rep- 
resent different types of preparation and experience in library serv- 
ice, undertook the specific duty of finding out what the profession 

2 New frontiers in librarianship: proceedings of the special meeting . . . . in honor 


of the University of Chicago and the Graduate Library School, December 30, 1940 (Chi- 
cago: Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 1940), p. 6. 


3 Bulletin of the American Library Assqciation, XX (1926), 411-12. 
4 Ibid. 5 Ibid. ® Ibid. 
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really lacked and what it was willing to indorse for the future of edu- 
cation for librarianship. After weeks spent in deriving provisional 
standards from the printed studies made by other professions and 
from criticisms received through correspondence with library school 
faculties and other educational advisers, the board called an open 
meeting for the discussion of these provisional standards for all types 
of library training agencies. 

This three-day conference, held in New York City in April, 1924, 
is the only instance of the profession’s having devoted so long a period 
of time to such discussion. To it were invited representatives of all 
A.L.A. committees and organizations concerned with the problems of 
professional education. The League of Library Commissions, which 
was then interested in the elementary summer sessions which the com- 
missions conducted, the Committee on Education, each library school 
and its alumni association, the Association of American Library 
Schools, the special-library group, the normal schools, the school li- 
brarians, the Trustees Section, and the Professional Training Section 
and the training-class group were represented by their officers or des- 
ignated members. The Carnegie Corporation, which had granted 
money to the A.L.A. for the general work of the Temporary Library 
Training Board, gave an extra fund for this open meeting. Thus these 
groups were assured participation, even if distance and personal budg- 
ets would not have allowed attendance without the expense account 
provided from this generous fund. The attendance register showed 
California and “all points east” from there, although naturally the 
East furnished the greatest numbers. The practicing librarians, as well 
as summer, training-class, and library school teachers, brought many 
suggestions to bear on the teaching problems, some of which have 
made lasting impressions on the library school curriculums. Open 
meetings of the Board of Education for Librarianship,’ which was 
created in June, 1924, to take over the work of the Temporary Board, 
later gave librarians in the South, the West, and the Middle West an 
ample chance to raise their criticisms and suggestions regarding the 
provisional standards for all types of training agencies, as revised 
after the New York meetings. What were some of the points at issue 
during these years in regard to library schools? 

The entrance requirements for library schools —Those library schools 
which did not require college graduation for admission were fearful of 
their enrolment results if more than high-school graduation were re- 


? [bid. 
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quired. Vocational guidance counselors pointed out, however, that 
the statement that the schools accepted high-school graduates was 
misleading, because students could not go direct from secondary into 
library school. They were required to pass entrance examinations and 
to have had library or other experience. 

When the census of all library school enrolments was taken in 1925, 
these critics were proved correct, and the library schools discovered 
also that high-school graduates constituted only 11 per cent of the at- 
tendance, as contrasted with 64 per cent who were college graduates.’ 
Opposition to higher entrance requirements was withdrawn when this 
census showed, also, that 89 per cent of the students had presented 
at least one full year of formal education beyond high school. A pro- 
viso was approved that exceptional students with less amount of for- 
mal education than the requirements might still be admitted by a 
school, and this statement appears in a footnote? on each set of mini- 
mum standards for library schools as adopted in 1925 by the A.L.A. 
Council. Some of the schools which in 1924 protested the raising of 
the entrance requirement from high-school graduation are, in 1942, 
accredited as Type II schools and admit only college graduates, with 
no exceptional students considered for entrance. However, other 
schools still follow the spirit of 1925 and admit exceptional students, 
usually in connection with some form of comprehensive examination. 

The schools which conducted entrance examinations for their non- 
college applicants stated that this group was distinctly better than 
their college-graduate group and that when college graduates took the 
examinations they often failed. These entrance examinations were 
found in some cases to be limited to high-school materials, which may 
be a partial explanation of failure. However, when the schools stated 
that they did not evaluate the college records of the college group 
while they investigated carefully the noncollege group, the suggestion 
was made that they were trying to compare a nonselected group with 
a carefully selected one. This discussion cleared the way for a foot- 
note™® to the 1925 standards, definitely stating that a school could re- 
fuse to admit an applicant who did not show aptitude and personal 
qualifications for library work, regardless of his academic status. This 
procedure is followed today by some schools but is ignored by others, 
who use the quantitative measure only. 

A library school for Negroes —The field investigators for the Gen- 
eral Education Board included in their summary of facts in the spring 


8 Ibid., pp. 425, 444-52. 9 Ibid. 10 Thid. 
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of 1925 the following observations: The Negro child in the southern 
area is not reading; he has no books; his teachers do not read and have 
no books; there are few good libraries in the schools or colleges where 
these Negro teachers are trained; there is no library school for Ne- 
groes; and we feel there should be one to improve these conditions. 
This summary was sent by the General Education Board to the 
Carnegie Corporation and by it to the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship, which, in the spring of 1925, asked a southern librarian," 
Louis Round Wilson, then librarian of the University of North Caro- 
lina, to survey the field of Negro institutions in the South to discover 
if there were an available location for a library school for Negroes. 
On Mr. Wilson’s affirmative reply the Carnegie Corporation was noti- 
fied that the board recommended Hampton Institute for a grant-in- 
aid to establish a library school there. The grant was made, and the 
school opened in September, 1925, and continued until June, 1939. 
It is interesting to note in this connection that a new library school 
for Negroes at Atlanta University was opened in September, 1941, 
with a director who has her Ph.D. degree from the University of Chi- 
cago through the Graduate Library School and that her book, The 
southern Negro and the public library, in the “University of Chicago 
Studies in Library Science,” has a Foreword by Louis R. Wilson. 
Academic connection for library schools —The academic affiliation 
or direct connection of a library school with an educational institution 
was a moot point in 1924. The Board of Education for Librarianship 
compromised this question with the library schools in the standards 
adopted in 1925 by allowing the then designated ‘““Junior undergradu- 
ate library school” to continue to be “connected or affiliated with an 
approved /ibrary,” college, or university,” but in all other standards 
for library schools the requirement was made for connection “with 
an approved degree-conferring institution.” In the first list's of four- 
teen library schools accredited in 1926 under the 1925 standards there 
are no advanced graduate library schools; five graduate schools, that 
is, library schools which required college graduation for admission; 
two senior undergraduate schools," that is, library schools which re- 
quired at least three years of college work; and eight junior under- 
graduate schools, that is, library schools which required at least one 
year of college work. In the latter eight there were five schools that 


t Tbid., XIX (1925), 230. 12 Tbid., XX (1926), 444-45. 13 [bid., p. 422. 


4 One school is counted twice because of dual classification. 
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were connected with an approved library, one with a nondegree-con- 
ferring institution of higher education, while the other two already 
had academic connection. Mr. Wilson was a member of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship while the minimum standards for library 
schools were being revised but resigned in 1932 before they were 
adopted by the A.L.A. Council in 1933. In the list of thirty library 
schools accredited‘s in 1942, under these revised standards of 1933, 
there are five schools in Type I, that is, library schools which require 
at least a Bachelor’s degree for admission to the first full academic 
year of library science and/or which give advanced professional train- 
ing beyond the first year; fifteen schools in Type II, that is, schools 
which give only the first full academic year of library science, requiring 
four years of appropriate college work for admission; and eleven 
schools in Type III, that is, library schools which give only the first 
full academic year of library science, not requiring four years of col- 
lege work for admission.** 

These two lists show clearly how the schools have changed in organi- 
zation and in number in the fifteen-year period. Of the former eight 
junior undergraduate schools mentioned above, one with library con- 
nection in 1926 has been discontinued. The seven others are in 1942 
accredited as Type II, as defined above. 

The negative statement, “not requiring four years of college work 
for admission,” quoted concerning the Type III schools, was neces- 
sary in 1933 to cover the nondegree-conferring institution mentioned, 
but that institution now confers degrees. Vocational counselors are 
confused in using this indefinite statement, and it is to be hoped that 
soon that definition will be revised to cover the minimum academic 
requirement of the Type III group, i.e., at least three years of college 
work or senior standing in an approved college or university. Any 
local variations could be cared for under the ruling for exceptional 
cases. 

Library school curriculums.—Out of the discussion of this academic 
connection came the question concerning the acceptability to approved 
institutions of higher education of the curriculums as then set up by 
the library schools. Perusal of the programs of study as given in the 
school catalogs in 1924 showed that some programs were mere listings 
of topics or units which in other schools had been integrated into 
descriptions of course content as recognized in academic circles. To 


18 4.L.A. bulletin, XXXV (1941), 78-79; XXXVI (1942), 140. 
16 See above, n. 14. 
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answer the questions concerning the difference between a training 
class and a library school the A.L.A. Training Class Committee de- 
fined its field as follows: “A regularly organized class conducted for a 
definite period of time for the purpose of supplying a library with gen- 
eral assistants and not of supplying the profession at large.”*?7 This 
instruction covered fully the procedures of the library where the class 
was conducted. The profession at large felt that too many library 
schools still tended in 1924 to include in the course content much that 
was training-class material and not enough that was definitely of col- 
lege undergraduate or graduate level. Therefore, efforts were made to 
sift out the apprentice type of material and to limit for the library 
schools those teaching materials which the profession and the aca- 
demic groups would approve. 

Another effort to include such course content as would prepare for 
“library service and its changing needs” was through a curriculum 
study which resulted in textbooks—strange to say, almost the first 
books ever to be available to teachers in this professional field. These 
books have been supplemented in the last ten years, so that now a 
variety of teaching materials is at hand. Mr. Wilson’s publications 
and others emanating from the Graduate Library School constitute 
a major portion of these welcome additions. Provisional curriculums 
were constructed for the standards based on the results of these in- 
vestigations, with the semester-hour as measurement because that was 
most prevalent in the schools. These curriculums and those for vari- 
ous specialized services have led through the years to further investi- 
gations, to better integration of course content, and to more flexible 
procedures in 1942 than were possible in the earlier days. 

Degrees to be conferred.—One of the other problems with which the 
Board of Education for Librarianship had to struggle was the type 
of degree or degrees to recommend to this “degree conferring institu- 
tion,” if and when the library school connection was made. Some of 
the two-year library schools gave in 1924 no credential for the first 
year and a second Bachelor’s degree, B.L.S., for completion of the 
two-year curriculum. That degree, B.L.S., representing two years of 
postgraduate work, was not recognized by graduate schools for credit 
toward even a Master’s degree. Therefore, few librarians held the 
Master’s degree in 1927'* and practically none the Doctor’s degree, 


*7 Bulletin of the American Library Association, XX (1926), 431. 


8G. A. Works, College and university library problems (Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1927), pp. 88-90. 
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since at least five years, not the usual three years, beyond college 
graduation were necessary to gain a Doctor’s degree. The figures for 
1937 show a decided increase in both degrees held.'? The Temporary 
Library Training Board in its provisional standards for the graduate 
library school, on advice from local universities, suggested in 1924 
the Master’s degree for the completion of the first year in library 
school, but the Board of Education for Librarianship was urged to 
obtain a ruling from the Association of American Universities.” A 
conference with the chairman of the Higher Degrees Committee of 
this Association was obtained at the University of California at Berke- 
ley. The conversation always came back to two points: (1) that if 
there was no undergraduate major in library science on which to 
build, then a Master’s degree could not be given for the first year be- 
yond college graduation and (2) that the Association of American 
Universities would not approve any professional work offered on the 
undergraduate level. A second Bachelor’s degree was considered a 
weak degree and so was taboo. Therefore, the Board was advised to 
recommend a certificate at the end of the first and a Master’s degree 
at the end of the second professional year. This advice the board re- 
luctantly and probably mistakenly decided to accept. Later the As- 
sociation of American Universities gave provisional approval to an 
undergraduate major in library science.** The result was that even 
the schools which had given no credential in the past insisted on 
granting a second Bachelor’s degree at the end of the first library 
school year. The board ruling later was changed to meet this demand 
from the library schools, and in 1942 all the schools grant some cre- 
dential, usually the A.B., B.S., or the B.S. in L.S. degree for the first 
year, except the University of California, which still follows the origi- 
nal decision and gives a certificate followed by the Master’s degree for 
the second year of professional work. These degrees are now generally 
recognized for graduate credit, a cut for the librarian of at least one 
graduate year from the former status. The degree for the fifth year 
of work, the B.S. in L.S., is recognized in 1942 by many public school 
systems as the equivalent of the Master’s degree in promotional and 
salary advancements.” 

9 Helen F. Pierce, Graduate study in librarianship (Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1941), pp. 30-41. 

20 Bulletin of the American Library Association, XVIII (1924), 263. 
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22 Tbid., XX XIII (1939), 760. 
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Preparation of teachers for library schools—Observation of the 
teaching being done in the schools in 1924-25, all of which were 
visited by representatives of the board, and comments from the pro- 
fession brought out another problem—the preparation of teachers for 
all forms of library education. In teaching, as in the case of the li- 
brary school curriculums, the apprentice type still persisted in some 
cases, even though examples of the best teaching observed by Board 
visitors was done not in the library school but in the training-class 
group. Efforts toward improvement were started in 1926 through 
summer institutes for teachers which drew attendants from various 
parts of the country. These institutes were held at the University of 
Chicago, although its library school was not yet established. The 
teaching situation at that time is illustrated by a comment from one 
director of these institutes. He found that many excellent schemes for 
presenting subject material were known to the group, but he found 
that each teacher knew only one or two such schemes. 

The work begun in these early institutes has been continued 
through courses available in the Chicago school and elsewhere to show 
the variety of teaching devices which can be accepted or modified for 
library school use and the methods to be used in curriculum construc- 
tion. The curriculums and teaching procedures in library schools have 
been affected favorably, so that the traditional has in most cases been 
supplanted by a more flexible scheme of education. There is still in 
1942, however, a dearth of librarians well prepared for teaching posi- 
tions, especially on the graduate level. 

New type of library school‘ Academic respectability” having been 
established for the first-year library school program, the largest prob- 
lem left and the one which underlay all the other efforts toward im- 
provement was the possibility of the creation somewhere of a school 
to meet the specifications of the Chicago Library Club Committee 
when they framed and sent their memorandum to the Carnegie Cor- 
poration in 1923. The open meetings held across the country brought 
cumulative evidence to the Board of Education for Librarianship that 
a goodly number of librarians were restive for a chance to take their 
practical and academic problems to an institution where they could 
be solved by aid from the library school and other faculty members. 
These librarians wished, however, to take these problems to a differ- 
ent kind of school, i.e., to a library school integrated into the graduate 
school in such a way that a program of work could be chosen along 
the line of these special interests, as offered anywhere within the uni- 
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versity. Many difficulties were encountered by the board in preparing 
standards for this type of institution. The profession was apathetic, 
and the library schools were antagonistic, scornful, or only wondering 
what all the commotion was about, and then later gleeful in taking 
up the name used on the proposed standards as their banner for mirth, 
“Advanced Graduate Library Schools.”’ Even after the establishment 
at the University of Chicago of the Graduate Library School, puzzle- 
ment was still evident in library school and other circles.?3 New mem- 
bers on the Board of Education for Librarianship did not always have 
a clear conception of the basic ideas underlying this new type of 
school, so it is fortunate that in 1925 Louis Round Wilson, then li- 
brarian of the University of North Carolina Library, became a mem- 
ber of the board and worked on the board from 1925 to 1932. 

The Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago.—A refer- 
ence to the 1925 standards*4 shows how closely the organization of the 
Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago, opened in Oc- 
tober, 1928, follows the standards proposed for the ““Advanced Grad- 
uate Library School.’’ This proposed school was to be “an integral 
part of a university which meets the standards for graduate study 
laid down by the Association of American Universities.” That cri- 
terion obviously has been fulfilled entirely. To quote further: “The 
standards observed in other graduate schools of the university shall 
apply to educational qualifications, professional experience, efficiency 
in teaching, numerical strength, titles of positions, and rights and 
privileges. It is highly desirable that the executive officer give full 
time to the library school.”” These requirements brought into the pro- 
fession, at the professorial rank, faculty members who held the Ph.D. 
degree and whose experience had proved them able to meet the stand- 
ards of other parts of the institution. The ready acceptance of the 
Graduate Library School on the Chicago campus was due in a large 
measure to the caliber of these men and to the students attracted to 
the school, who studied also under the direction of various faculties 
throughout the university. From the beginning the dean of the school 
has given full time to the duties connected with the school, teaching 
as well as administrative. When Louis Round Wilson became dean in 
1932 he brought to the position the knowledge gained directly from 


23 Wilhelm Munthe, American librarianship from a European angle (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1939), pp. 144-54. 


24 Bulletin of the American Library Association, XX (1926), 452. 
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years of library experience in the college and university field and in- 
directly from his association with the library extension work through- 
out the South and from his membership on the Board of Education 
for Librarianship as previously mentioned. 

The standards of 1925 say: ““A student will choose a program of 
study, subject to faculty approval, along the line of his special interest 
from courses offered in preparation for administrative and executive 
positions in libraries of various types, for expert bibliographic work, 
and for teaching in library schools.’’ This statement gave a new view- 
point in education for librarianship and, having been followed at the 
Chicago school, has differentiated it from all others so far. The stu- 
dents, from the school’s opening, have been encouraged to bring with 
them problems, to the solution of which they could devote their ener- 
gies, under faculty guidance, wherever the problem might take them 
on the Chicago campus. That this type of program for work has been 
effective is shown by the placement of graduates in administrative 
and executive positions in college and public library service and by 
the fact that over one-half of the thirty library schools accredited in 
1942 have faculty members who have studied at, or already have 
been graduated from, the University of Chicago through its Graduate 
Library School. Two of that school’s own Ph.D. graduates are now 
on its faculty, one of whom is announced as Dean Wilson’s successor. 

Fellowships from the University of Chicago and through the A.L.A. 
from the Carnegie Corporation were available competitively, and thus 
some students had sufficient means to carry on investigations that 
would not have been possible otherwise. From 1934-35 to 1940-41 al- 
most one-half and, in the last five years, over one-half, of the recipients 
of the A.L.A. fellowships chose Chicago as the university for their resi- 
dence during the period of the grant-in-aid. It is to be regretted that 
these A.L.A. fellowships are to be discontinued soon, for they have 
aided the library profession profoundly; and it is to be hoped that 
other resources will be made available to take their place, since the 
need for such help still exists. 

Again to quote from the 1925 standards: 


The advanced work beyond the master’s degree should be limited to those 
students who by their previous study have demonstrated their ability to 
pursue a high type either of professional study or of scientific research. The 
standards should be informal; the work personal; the end, the achievement of 
a certain scholarly and professional result rather than the summation of 
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credits. Upon the achievement of the desired result the Ph.D. degree should 
be granted .... under the university regulations governing the granting 
of this degree. 

These criteria also have been met at the University of Chicago Gradu- 
ate Library School. 

The fact that its library school is integrated in the graduate work 
of the University of Chicago has made possible the recognition of a 
Master’s degree already held, if a student wishes to continue study for 
which the work for that degree contributes. Therefore, for such stu- 
dents another year is cut from the requirement still prevalent else- 
where that a second Master’s degree with at least a major in library 
work be earned before going on to the doctorate. Such a recognition 
meant that the first Ph.D. degree to be granted for study in the Grad- 
uate Library School at Chicago'was conferred in June, 1930, just two 
years after the school was opened in October, 1928, to a Smith College 
graduate who already held a Master’s degree from Brown University. 
Since 1930 the number of librarians with the Ph.D. degree has been 
increasing faster than in any other period of education for librarian- 
ship, most of these degrees having been granted by the University of 
Chicago. 

In the standards for 1925 the suggestion is made that the university 
where the “Advanced” graduate school was established might also 
offer the first-year curriculum leading to the B.S. in L.S. degree. Chi- 
cago still includes this year’s work in its entrance requirements but 
has not as yet offered work below the Master’s level. Perhaps time 
and a better state of the nation will see this 1925 objective also accom- 
plished. 

Mr. Wilson as dean.—Turning now directly to the contributions 
which have been made by Louis Round Wilson as dean at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Graduate Library School, an active factor in his 
success and in that of the school has been his ability to interpret its 
aims to the profession and thereby to gain for it source materials with- 
out which investigations are profitless. The reports of various sur- 
veys and community studies carried on by the school are evidence of 
the growing appreciation by the profession of the service which the 
school is equipped to render. 

Part of his interpretation has come through the summer library in- 
stitutes held annually at the school since 1936. A topic has been sched- 
uled for each year which authorities have discussed from their special 
knowledge. Not all speakers have been librarians, so that a “cross- 
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fertilization” from other disciplines has been accomplished. The pub- 
lication of these papers has made a distinct contribution to librarian- 
ship. Each institute has been housed in dormitories, where students 
and lecturers have had the opportunity to chat about problems infor- 
mally at meals as well as to discuss formally in the classroom. Some 
attendants have suggested that an A.L.A. conference might profitably 
be conducted in the same way, if it could be housed on a university 
campus and thus offer the same opportunities for discussion and in- 
formal talks. 

Another outstanding factor in Mr. Wilson’s success has been his 
continual and continuing recognition of the individual abilities of his 
staff members. A good example of this is his quoted saying of Douglas 
Waples, who is the chief investigator in the field of reading and mass 
communication: “He has sunk a deep shaft and he should be allowed 
to explore it freely.” The surveys and reports on library problems 
which have had their initiation in Waples’ fertile brain are displayed 
in the articles and books which bear his name. 

Mr. Wilson’s own publications are too well known to necessitate 
enumeration, but they have made a valuable “‘five-foot shelf” to 
which, following his retirement, he will doubtless add. 

Mr. Wilson as a teacher has guided many of his students out be- 
yond their depths and then helped them to reach a safe footing of 
understanding again. His philosophy and his clear thinking will aid 
them in the future as much as they have in student days. The training 
given by him in technical writing will make for more prolific profes- 
sional publications by the graduates. The impact of his courtesy and 
kindliness will remain with each student as a guide for the future. 

Although New frontiers in librarianship was published in Decem- 
ber, 1940, it contains what might be considered Mr. Wilson’s vale- 
dictory in his discussion of the part which the Graduate Library 
School should play in extending these frontiers. The seven objectives 
which he lists are repeated here for continuity of the recital: (1) to de- 
velop a theory or philosophy of library science; (2) to extend the 
search for guiding principles which may be applied to the various sub- 
divisions of library science; (3) to train a number of students capable 
of carrying on library activities and investigations in accordance with 
the philosophy and principles indicated and capable of teaching the 
various branches of library science on these bases; (4) to develop 
within its students a critical and experimental attitude toward librar- 
ianship; (5) to maintain publication through the media provided by 
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the University on the soundest basis possible; (6-7) to increase em- 
phasis in the future on the educational effectiveness of the library in 
its various forms, and on contributing to a better understanding of the 
means of communicating ideas through print, the radio, and the mov- 
ing picture. How stimulating to hear Mr. Wilson say in regard to 
these objectives and to the spirit of the school: ““There is insistence 
that the subject matter of library science shall be considered as some- 
thing more extensive than mere best practice and as something of so 
great importance as to be able to contribute to the development and 
enrichment of modern civilization”! 

These words of Mr. Wilson, with their challenge to all librarians, 
can have no more fitting salute on his retirement than was given by 
Helen M. Harris,?* chairman of the A-L.A. Board of Education for 
Librarianship, in the proceedings of the special meeting of that board 
and the Association of American Library Schools in December, 1940: 

Dr. Wilson, we are glad that you are a persistent and irrepressible dreamer. 
You have seen visions and by your happy faculty of translating them into 
charts for action you have helped to make possible their accomplishment. 
We trust that in the years to come you will continue to go ahead of us, to spy 
out the land, and to call us on to new frontiers! 


3s New frontiers in librarianship, p. 26. 





DESIGN FOR A REGIONAL LIBRARY 
SERVICE UNIT 


CARLETON B. JOECKEL 


HE purpose of this paper is to suggest in tentative form a 
special type of organization of regional public library service. 
The term “regional library service” in the title is used de- 
liberately instead of “regional library” since the essence of the proposal 
is a co-operative organization of /ibrary service rather than the govern- 
mental and administrative unit usually connoted by the term /iérary. 

The plan is proposed with the library situation in several of the 
midwestern states especially in mind—states in which there are nu- 
merous public libraries in incorporated places of all sizes but rela- 
tively few county libraries. The suggested organization would also be 
applicable in other parts of the country in which there are many inde- 
pendent local libraries but no well-established system of larger units 
of library service. In certain particulars the plan embodies features 
of the Danish system of “‘central libraries,”* the British “regional li- 
brary bureaux,’? and the regional library services of Vermont? and 
Massachusetts.‘ 

By way of introduction, two significant characteristics of the de- 
velopment of large unit libraries in the United States may be briefly 
noted. The first emphasizes the history, the second the organic struc- 
ture of such libraries. Although the American public library move- 
ment began with municipal and town libraries about 1850, it was not 
until a half-century later that the first permanent county libraries 
were established. It is not surprising, therefore, that today less than 
600 of the 3,000 counties in the nation are served by county or regional 

* Carleton B. Joeckel, “Realities of regionalism,” in Louis R. Wilson (ed.), Library 
trends (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937), pp. 74-80. 

? Luxmoore Newcombe, Library co-operation in the British Isles (London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1937), pp. 83-103; J. H. P. Pafford, Library co-operation in Europe (London: 
Library Association, 1935), pp. 266-88. 

3 Dorothy Randolph, “Vermont's regional library centers,” 4.L.4. bulletin, XXXVI 
(1942), 18-23. 

4C. M. Yerxa, “Regional library development in Massachusetts,” Massachusetts 
Library Association bulletin, XXX (1940), 35-37. 
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libraries with annual appropriations of one thousand dollars or more.’ 
The great bulk of public library service is provided by 6,000 or more 
local public libraries serving cities, villages, towns, townships, school 
districts, and other units smaller than counties. And most of these 
libraries have behind them a history and tradition of local autonomy 
and separate governmental status, which combine to make somewhat 
dubious the prospect of amalgamating these independent. institutions 
into effective larger units. 

The second characteristic of American large unit public libraries to 
be emphasized here is that these libraries are generally fully organized 
library entities, performing all library functions and services under 
the control of a single board or governmental authority and a single 
chief administrative officer. The typical American assumption ap- 
pears to be that library service over larger areas should be provided by 
full-fledged libraries. 

The scheme here proposed envisages a much less formal type of re- 
gional library service, based on co-operation and division of functions 
among a group of separate local libraries rather than on a single uni- 
fied library system. Presentation of the plan requires, first, a brief 
description of the present pattern of library service in a typical mid- 
western area and, second, specific proposals for regionalizing service. 
If space permitted, it would be desirable to characterize in some de- 
tail this midwestern library service pattern. Approximately the same 
result may be achieved by choosing a single area as a more or less 
typical example. As an almost random sample, nine counties in the 
Mason City, Iowa, regional trading area may be selected for consider- 
ation. The essential geographical facts about political units, trading 
centers, and present public libraries are shown in the accompanying 
map of the region (Fig. 1). 

Mason City, population 27,000, is the metropolis of a regional trad- 
ing area composed of a block of counties along the northern boundary 
of Iowa.’ In the interest of territorial compactness and with the pos- 
sibility of districting the state in mind, the region here suggested as a 


5 American Library Association, Public Library Division, County and regional li- 
braries: the United States, its territories and Canada (Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1942). 

6 Based on statistics in process of compilation by the Library Service Division of the 
United States Office of Education. 


1 Trading area system of sales control: a marketing atlas of the United States with sup- 
porting data (New York: International Magazine Co., Inc., 1931), p. 43- 
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library unit is limited to nine counties. As a whole, it forms a rough 
rectangle, 120 by 40 miles in size. Both in area (about 4,500 square 
miles) and in total population (about 170,000) the region is closely com- 
parable to Fresno County, in California, which is served by a success- 
ful consolidated county library system.* The reasonableness of con- 
sidering these nine Iowa counties as a library service unit may there- 
fore be assumed. 

The economic, social, and geographic hub of this region—Mason 
City—is generally typical of the twenty major regional trading cen- 
ters in Iowa, except the single dominant city of Des Moines. Ten of 
these centers are above 25,000 in population and nine below that fig- 
ure; the average population, excluding Des Moines, is about 31,000.° 
Mason City is also fairly typical of a large majority of the trading 
centers throughout the Middle West, most of which range in popula- 
tion from 10,000 to 100,000. It is definitely established as the regional 
center for wholesale and retail business, manufacturing, banking, 
transportation, and the many types of economic and social activity. 

In addition to Mason City, the principal center, the region includes 
six small cities classified as minor trading centers,'® ranging from 3,000 
to 8,700 in population. Five of these cities are county seats; in three 
of the counties the county seats are places of smaller size." This group 
of minor trading centers and county-seat towns includes the natural 
foci, in their respective spheres of influence, for public and private 
business and for social communication of many sorts. 

Library service in the Mason City region is provided by twenty 
separate public libraries, all agencies of cities or incorporated towns. 
There are no county libraries, but in five townships library service is 
provided by contracts with city or town libraries. The total popula- 
tion served by the twenty libraries is 75,346. In addition there are 
four small association libraries in the region which give some service 
to their communities, but statistics for these libraries are not included 
in the data for this paper. Generally speaking, the network of existing 
libraries is well distributed throughout the region. Three counties 
have three libraries each and six have two libraries each.” 


8 Population of Fresno County, 175, $74; area, 5,985 square miles. The county 
library serves the entire county except the Coalinga Union High School District. 


* Trading area system of sales control, p. 43, and U.S. census, 1940. 
1° Trading area system of sales control, p. 43. 

* Mason City itself is the ninth county seat. 

12 One library is in a town located in two counties. 
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For convenience in summarizing the library resources of the region, 
the existing libraries may be divided into three groups. First, the pub- 
lic library of Mason City itself is a thriving and progressive institu- 
tion, housed in an attractive new building. Its annual expenditures 
are $1.07 per capita and its circulation 11.4 per capita. Second, the 
public libraries in the six minor trading areas, as far as may be de- 
termined by available statistics, provide reasonably satisfactory li- 
brary service, with per capita expenditures ranging from $0.60 to 
$1.18. Third, the remaining thirteen libraries are located in small 
cities and towns, four with populations of 500- 1,000, four with popula- 
tions of 1,000-1,500, four with populations of 1,500-2,000, and one 
with a population of over 2,000. Whatever the statistical showing of 
such libraries, their resources in books and staff are almost inevitably 
insufficient to provide more than the barest minimum of library serv- 
ice. 

To turn now to the “‘unserved” areas, no less than 94,600, or 56 
per cent, of the population of the region live in places without public 
libraries. Of these 76,600 reside in unincorporated territory and 18,000 
in forty-nine small incorporated towns which do not maintain public 
libraries. The network of library service is incomplete, therefore, 
mainly because it does not extend beyond the larger incorporated 
places into the small towns and the unincorporated portions of the 
region. 

But the word “unserved”’ must be used with caution. In a sense 
it is a misnomer, unless accurately defined as referring to the population 
residing in governmental units which do not maintain public libraries 
and do not contribute to the support of public libraries. Actually, 
nearly all the residents of these unserved areas could obtain library 
service if they desired it—either by paying a rather nominal non- 
resident fee to a near-by library or, doubtless without any fee in some 
instances, depending upon the generosity of the existing libraries. 
The striking fact is that in a region with 56 per cent of the population 
in nonlibrary areas, very few people live more than fifteen miles from 
a public library, and a large majority within ten miles of an existing 
library. The libraries are fairly accessible, but more than half of the 
people live in the wrong political units. 

The general situation in the Mason City region may now be brief- 
ly summarized. First, in their business and social affairs, people are 
already co-operating effectively in a natural regional area with a domi- 
nant central city and a number of tributary subcenters. Outside of 
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government, regionalism is actually in operation. Second, the net- 
work for a regional library system is already in existence. There are 
now libraries at the strategic geographic points where people come for 
business and for community activities. Many of the existing libraries, 
however, are ineffective as separate, independent agencies and cannot 
be expected by themselves to provide more than an unsatisfactory 
minimum of service. Third, the very completeness of the library net- 
work makes it difficult to establish a consolidated regional library— 
or even a group of county libraries. History, tradition, local pride, 
legal ownership of public property—all these and other factors com- 
bine to delay and perhaps defeat a logical solution of the problem of 
library extension in this and many similar regions in the Middle West. 

The present writer is already on record as believing that the ideal 
solution of the organization of library service in regions such as the 
Mason City area is a single, strongly organized regional library." 
But the difficulties inherent in such a solution of the problem are so 
obvious and so serious that it seems sensible to pose the query: Can a 
system of co-operative library services in a natural geographic region— 
to which the state, the counties, and the local units all contribute— 
achieve substantially the same advantages as a regional /iérary? The 
remainder of the paper seeks to answer this question. 

Conversion of the partial and unco-ordinated library service briefly 
sketched in the foregoing pages into a co-operative system of regional 
service available to all people in the area can be achieved only by the 
adoption of a definitely new program. Seven essential elements in this 
program are suggested: (1) general direction of the project; (2) a re- 
gional headquarters staff for advice and special services; (3) a regional 
pool of circulating books; (4) local service to the unserved areas; (5) 
service reciprocity throughout the region; (6) bookmobile service to 
communities without libraries; and (7) joint state and local support. 
The seven points in the program will be discussed in the above order. 
To insure concreteness in presentation, specific suggestions will be 
made under each head, but the reader should realize that all proposals 
made are tentative and subject to modification. 

The proposed scheme requires no changes in the governmental 
status of the existing libraries. Each library continues to function un- 
der the control of its own board of trustees, which surrenders none of 
its present authority. If, for any reason, a library does not wish to 


*3 Government of the American public library (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1935), PP- 311-40. 
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co-operate in the program, it may decline to do so. But since the proj- 
ect is to be supported in large part by state funds, the local library has 
much to gain and little to lose by participation. 

Central direction of the regional project is, of course, essential. It is 
therefore proposed that general supervision of the project be vested 
in the librarian of the Mason City Public Library, who thus becomes 
in effect the regional librarian."* In this capacity he is primarily a co- 
ordinator of library service throughout the region. In his relation to 
the local libraries outside Mason City he may advise but may not 
command. An allotment of $2,000 from state funds is made to the 
Mason City Public Library, in part for additional salary to the librar- 
ian, in part for clerical and administrative expense, and in part as 
general compensation for the use of its materials and equipment in 
regional service. In order to secure citizen interest and support, a 
regional library council or committee is chosen by the combined mem- 
bership of the library boards of the region. Once or twice a year a 
joint meeting of the regional council and all the library trustees of the 
region is called to consider regional problems. 

Provision for a regional headquarters staff in the Mason City Public 
Library is a distinctive feature of the project. This central unit is con- 
ceived as a group of librarians, with their assistants, qualified to render 
certain special services to the libraries and the people of the region. 
The unit is only attached to the central library; its personnel is not 
part of the staff of that library and is paid wholly from state funds. 
The services of the headquarters staff are, in general, supplementary 
to the regular functions of the central library; to a considerable extent 
they are services which that library is not permitted to perform. On 
the personal and professional qualifications of the headquarters staff 
depends in large part the success of the whole project. 

The number of assistants required for this central service unit de- 
pends on the functions to be performed, which might vary widely. 
For the most purposes a staff of three professional and three clerical 
assistants would doubtless suffice. In addition to their duties at the 
central library, the headquarters staff is also available for advisory 
field work throughout the region. One professional assistant is the re- 
gional technical-processes specialist, who advises with the librarians 
of the region concerning their problems of cataloging, classification, 
ordering, and binding. At first probably no attempt would be made 


14 If the Danish central library plan were followed, authority to approve the appoint- 
ment of the Mason City librarian would be vested in the state library agency. 
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to introduce centralized cataloging for the libraries of the region, but 
it might be advisable to undertake centralized book ordering, or at 
least central clearance of all book orders through the headquarters 
unit in order to insure the most effective use of book funds. A modified 
union catalog, developed by checking the Standard catalog for public 
libraries and its supplements to show the holdings of the various li- 
braries in the region, might be compiled, at first for recent books only 
but later extended to include the entire collections of the libraries. 
A pooled system of book and periodical binding for all the libraries in 
the region would probably be feasible, with resulting savings in ex- 
penditures and increased technical efficiency. 

A second member of the regional headquarters unit is the regional 
reference librarian and readers’ adviser. This assistant performs the 
usual duties of such a position for the libraries outside Mason City, 
devising methods of forwarding to headquarters reference questions and 
requests for reading guidance which the small local libraries are not 
equipped to answer. He also directs the interlibrary loan service for 
the region, which includes relaying requests to the state library agency. 
In time the wisdom of assigning to this member of the headquarters 
staff some advisory relationship in the selection of adult books for the 
libraries of the region would probably become apparent. In general 
this assistant is responsible for the special library interests of the 
adults of the region. : 

The third professional assistant in the headquarters unit is the re- 
gional children’s librarian, who acts as adviser to the libraries of the 
region on all phases of service to children. She is available for con- 
sultation with parents and teachers, as well as with the librarians of 
the region. She instructs local librarians in story-telling and advises 
them in the selection of children’s books. The regional children’s li- 
brarian also supervises any service to rural schools which may be or- 
ganized. 

The clerical assistants of the regional staff assist their respective 
professional principals but are also available for general duty as re- 
quired. 

The establishment of a regional pool of circulating books is so obvi- 
ously a part of the regional scheme that it requires little explanation. 
An annual allotment of $5,000 is made from state funds to provide 
books for the pool and for the collections to be used in the bookmobile 
service described later. The creation of this collection increases the 
number of titles available to every library user in the region. After 
the books have served their purpose in the region, they may be per- 
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manently assigned to particular libraries, although always available 
for interlibrary loan. 

Local library service to the nonlibrary areas is also essential in any 
comprehensive regional project. In addition to central service at re- 
gional headquarters, there should be local outlets which the rural 
reader can reach easily and quickly. Probably the best solution of this 
phase of the problem is the assignment of blocks of contiguous un- 
served territory to most of the present libraries. For administrative 
and financial convenience, the territory allocated to a particular li- 
brary would usually consist of one or more townships. To compensate 
the libraries for this additional service it is suggested that each local 
library receive an allotment of thirty cents per capita for each person 
in the area assigned to it outside the limits of its own city or town. 
Various ways of providing this amount might be considered, but for 
present purposes it is suggested that twenty cents per capita be paid 
by the counties or townships receiving service and that ten cents per 
capita be paid from state funds. Local units which failed to con- 
tribute their quotas would not participate in the project. A strict ap- 
plication of the best principles of public finance might require a divi- 
sion between state and local contributions based on the varying tax- 
paying ability of the different political units, but the actual differ- 
ences in ability might not be sufficient to justify the resulting com- 
plications. 

If thirty cents per capita for this purpose seems inadequate, it 
should be recalled that important additional expenditures from state 
funds for various regional services are also proposed. Moreover, the 
present local libraries in many cases are already providing services 
outside their legal boundaries for which they receive little or no com- 
pensation. A differential in favor of the rural population which would 
profit by the proposed service may also be justified on the ground 
that the library user in the city or town has a considerable advantage 
over the rural reader in convenience in local library service. 

Service reciprocity throughout the region is a phrase intended to 
convey the idea of the mutual exchange of service privileges among 
the existing libraries. The ideal to be achieved is a voluntary associa- 
tion of co-operating libraries, each agreeing to serve the citizens of its 
neighboring communities when it can. Three items are essential in a 
thoroughgoing system of reciprocal service. First, each library would 
permit—as it probably already does—the use of its reference materials 
by residents in nonlibrary areas and in neighboring cities or towns. 
Second, each library would extend liberal interlibrary loan privileges 
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to other libraries. Third—and a much more severe test of reciprocity 
—borrowers’ cards issued by any library would be honored by all li- 
braries in the region or, at least, by certain key libraries throughout 
the area. The burden of this service would naturally fall most heavily 
upon the Mason City Public Library and the libraries of the minor 
trading centers. It might prove necessary to compensate these librar- 
ies specially for this additional service. A modest additional allotment 
from state funds for this purpose would be preferable to overexact 
balancing of accounts between libraries. 

Bookmobile or trailer service to the communities now without pub- 
lic libraries is necessary to complete the service pattern. The forty- 
nine incorporated places in the region now without public libraries 
would probably be selected as natural locations for bookmobile stops. 
To serve these communities on a weekly schedule with stops of 30-60 
minutes each would require two bookmobiles or trailers, for the staff- 
ing and operation of which $10,000 would be allocated, half from 
state and half from local funds. Books for stocking the bookmobiles 
would be drawn from the central circulating pool or would be pur- 
chased specially from the annual book appropriations for regional 
service. 

Joint state and local support for the system of co-operative service 
outlined above seems to be indicated as a practical necessity. Even 
if the counties and the units of local government were firiancially able 
to support libraries, the stimulus of state aid would doubtless be nec- 
essary to initiate and continue the service. It is therefore assumed 
that state aid will be a feature of the scheme. What the relative pro- 
portions of state and local contributions should be can be determined 
only after careful study of the taxpaying ability of the various gov- 
ernmental units and after consideration of the general policy of the 
state in aiding local community services. In the concrete plan here 
proposed, the proportion of state aid is made relatively large in order 
to induce counties and local units to participate in the project. The 
proposed annual budget of the regional project, as indicated in the 
foregoing paragraphs, may now be summarized in Table 1. 

Fifty-six per cent of the total annual operating budget is derived 
from state funds and the remainder from local funds. The items to be 
supported by local funds consist of services which are of direct and 
tangible benefit to the areas now without public library service and 
which therefore constitute a reasonable charge against county, town, 
and township budgets. If similar allotments of about $30,000 from 
state funds were made for all the twenty regional trading centers in 
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the state, the annual cost to the state government would amount to 
approximately $600,000. 

The net effect of the adoption of the regional budget proposed above 
would be approximately to double present library expenditures of the 
region. The present combined expenditures of the twenty libraries in 
the nine counties is $64,551, or $0.86 per capita for the areas actually 
served. When the proposed additional expenditures are added to pres- 
ent expenditures, the total operating costs for the whole region would 
be $119,051, or $0.70 per capita for the total population of the nine 


TABLE 1* 


Proposep Bupcet ror THE Mason City REGIONAL 
Liprary Service Project 








From State 
Item Funds 





Allotment to Mason City Public Li-| 
brary for general direction and gen- 
eral expense | $ 2,000 
Regional headquarters staff........... 
Allotments to local libraries for local 
service to areas without libraries... . . 
Bookmobile service . 
Book collections (regional pool, book- 
mobile, etc.) 











$30, 500 | $24,000 | $54,500 








* Present expenditures of local libraries not included. 


counties. From the point of view of cost, therefore, the plan as a 
whole seems practicable. 

Variations both in the total budget here proposed for regional serv- 
ice and in the proportions of the expenditures allocated to state and 
local governments might be suggested. Perhaps the regional project 
could be operated for an amount considerably less than that proposed, 
but the effectiveness of the service would be seriously lowered by this 
reduction. Or the state might assume the entire cost of the regional 
project. This method of support would doubtless have the favorable 
result of assuring participation of all the local units in the project. On 
the other hand, total state support would mean unmatched gifts to 
local units, many of which are about as able to pay for library service 
as other communities which now maintain public libraries by their 
own unaided efforts. 
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In addition to the annual operating budget proposed above, an es- 
tablishment grant should be made from state funds sufficient to pro- 
vide for the initial book stock, the bookmobiles, and the furniture and 
equipment required for the regional project. 

The plan outlined in this paper is not proposed as an ideal solution 
of the regional library problem. It is perhaps only a first step toward 
a more formal kind of regional organization. If the specific proposals 
made are not feasible in particular instances, they may suggest other 
and better methods of achieving the same ends. 

Perhaps the major disadvantage in the plan is the obvious fact that 
results must be accomplished through advice, suggestion, and co-op- 
eration rather than through formal administrative controls. The es- 
sence of the proposal is the organization of a federation of libraries 
rather than a united library system. In partial reply to this criticism, 
it may be urged that all administrative control comprises large com- 
ponents of advice and suggestion, as contrasted with the exercise of 
direct command. Even the most tightly organized library system re- 
tains a considerable amount of departmental and branch autonomy. 
Despite the admitted looseness in organization, the results of a co- 
operative regional project in terms of service rendered may in fact 
closely approach those of a strongly centralized regional library. 

On the other hand, the proposed scheme appears to have three dis- 
tinct advantages. First of all, it requires neither the creation of new 
and special governmental units or agencies nor the formal consolida- 
tion of existing libraries into larger units. It provides methods for the 
improvement of present library functions and for the extension of the 
areas of library service without displacement of the present structure 
of library organization. 

Second, the plan utilizes the existing libraries as outlets in the net- 
work of regional service. By its emphasis on co-operation, the re- 
sources of all the libraries are made available for a common purpose. 

Finally, the plan aims to secure for the population of the area most 
of the essential services of a regional or district library, even though 
these are supplied by a federated group of libraries rather than by a 
unified organization. There are available to all the libraries and all 
the people of the region the services of a regional headquarters staff 
of library specialists, the combined book resources of the existing li- 
braries, and a well-distributed group of local service outlets. The cost 
of these services, shared by the state and the local governments, is 
probably not beyond the taxpaying ability of the co-operating units. 





LOUIS ROUND WILSON 


FREDERICK P. KEPPEL 


N 1926 the trustees of Carnegie Corporation set aside one million 
dollars for the endowment of a university library school of an 
entirely new type, as different from its predecessors as the 

Johns Hopkins University Medical School differed at its foundation 
from existing schools of medicine. This step was taken on the recom- 
mendation of a group of librarians and others to whom the Corpora- 
tion had turned for advice as to its library activities and which, after 
many meetings and much study, had presented an invaluable report in 
1925. For this decision the present writer can claim only an incidental 
share of credit. For the selection of the University of Chicago as the 
home of the proposed school, however, he must bear the primary re- 
sponsibility. The choice was made deliberately and was as much of a 
surprise to the president and trustees and faculty of that university as 
it was to anyone else. The present occasion gives him the chance to 
claim the credit for what has proved to be a wise decision and to bear 
tribute to the man who turns a dream into a reality. 

He has not done it alone, of course; he has had admirable col- 
leagues; his predecessor as dean, Dr. Works, did yeoman service; and 
two, at least, of the four presidents of the University, whose service 
has spanned the brief life of the school, have understood its possibili- 
ties and its needs. But all in all it is Louis Wilson’s school which will 
be placed next September in the capable hands of his successor, Dr. 
Joeckel. 

Sound Quaker stock, excellent college training, long service at a 
state university during a period of its steady advance to the first rank, 
service which included not only the technical work of the librarian but 
also an integral place in its scholarly and academic progress, active 
participation in the activities of the American Library Association— 
all these, not to mention his brains and his character, combined to 
make Louis Wilson ready for the difficult task he undertook in Chi- 
cago in 1932. 

He brought to that task a rare combination of modesty and con- 
fidence—for by nature he is modest, even for a librarian, and con- 
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fident, even for a dean. He continued his active participation in the 
A.L.A., appropriately recognized by his election to its presidency in 
1935. As he had done at Chapel Hill, he made a place for himself in 
the academic councils of the University. But these activities never 
interfered with his devotion to the School itself and to its interests. 
Under his leadership it has steadily grown in influence; it has become, 
as we all prayed it would, a breeding-ground of ideas, a full share of 
them being Wilson’s own. His has not been an easy task. He had to 
contend with the depression and the world-situation which followed it 
so closely. In a city which is reputedly dedicated to quick results he 
has had to exercise both patience and tenacity. 

These same qualities of modesty and confidence have assured him 
a permanent place in the steady, but disappointingly slow, recognition 
of the professional status of the librarian. Forty years of modest but 
distinguished service as a professional librarian have made a demon- 
stration and set an example; and he has taken confident advantage of 
his many opportunities for speaking and writing to contribute to the 
building-up of a much-needed body of doctrine upon the subject. 

He can well be proud of what he has achieved, as his friends are 
proud of him; and, retiring as he does at the height of his powers, he 
can look forward with confidence to an honored and useful place, with 


Putnam, Bishop, Strohm, Lydenberg, and others in the company of 
our elder statesmen. May he long enjoy that place and may we long 
profit by his wisdom and experience. 











WANTED: A NEW POLICY FOR THE ORGANIZA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT OF LIBRARY 
RESOURCES FOR RESEARCH 


A. F. KUHLMAN 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE NEW RESEARCH 


CRISIS has arisen in the development and preservation of 
research resources in the United States. Within the last two 
decades there has emerged a new kind of research, which is 

making and will continue to make unprecedented demands upon li- 

braries and related agencies intrusted with the development and or- 

ganization of historical and social science research resources. These 
libraries and related agencies are now not adequate to meet the re- 
quirements of this new research. 

Let us sketch certain research developments that call for a new li- 
brary economy to meet this new need more effectively than is now 
being done in nearly every state, metropolitan center, and region. In 
1916, at the request of President Wilson, the National Research Coun- 
cil was organized by the National Academy of Sciences to promote 
basic research through co-operative effort in the physical and biologi- 
cal sciences and to encourage the application and dissemination of 
scientific knowledge. Then, in 1923, a comparable organization—the 
Social Science Research Council—was formed among the learned so- 
cieties in the social sciences. It was concerned with the development 
of increasingly scientific methods of inquiry in the social studies 
through co-operation among men in interrelated disciplines and by 
extensive use of primary sources. Parallel to, and interwoven with, 
the program of the Social Science Research Council was a marked 
development of social science research in colleges, universities, and 
social and governmental agencies. Even at the end of the first decade 
after the founding of the Social Science Research Council, Wilson Gee 
found that in eighty colleges and universities a definite organized body 
existed to encourage and carry on social science research." Similarly, 


* Social science research organization in American universities and colleges (New York: 
D. Appleton—Century, for the Institute for Research in the Social Sciences, University 
of Virginia, 1934). 
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in the humanities the American Council of Learned Societies, which 
was incorporated in 1923, promoted productive scholarship. Then, in 
1929, there was launched the most monumental social study on record, 
Recent social trends in the United States, published in 1932. This was 
followed by a nation-wide movement of social planning based upon 
research sponsored by the National Resources Committee and plan- 
ning boards in forty-seven states and in a number of regions. These 
planning agencies have been concerned with gathering, analyzing, and 
interpreting data to make possible a wise development and use of our 
natural and, to some extent, our cultural resources. 

In this planning movement the concept that “research constitutes 
one of our most important national resources” has emerged and has 
received official recognition and emphasis. This concept is well sup- 
ported in a report of the Science Committee to the National Resources 
Committee on Research—a national resource. I. Relation of the federal 
government to research? 


LIBRARY IMPLICATIONS OF THE NEW RESEARCH 


What is the significance of these research developments and social 
planning to those libraries and related agencies that are concerned 
with the acquisition, preservation, and the making available of printed 


and other records of our contempory civilization? It is briefly this: 
Everywhere there is a more scientific attitude, a spirit of inquiry, a 
search for pertinent and fundamental data that will serve as a basis for 
understanding the world in which we live and that will give man more 
effective control of himself and of his environment—both physical and 
cultural. This research attitude is imposed upon us partly by the com- 
plexity of the world we live in, for intelligent social action cannot be 
taken, nor can sound social policies be evolved, unless they are based 
upon an understanding of the essential facts. 

Further, this new research means a constant restating, refining, and 
enlarging of the funded knowledge with which our institutions of 
higher learning deal. Their task is now not merely the diffusion of 
knowledge but the extension of its bounds and the enrichment of its 
content. Every college and university, if it be true to its trust, is ex- 
pected to maintain a vital relationship with this stream of culture. 
Moreover, every teacher is expected to keep in touch with his rapidly 
changing and evolving discipline; and, if he has research ability, he 


2 Washington: Government Printing Office, 1938. 
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should contribute to it through his own creative scholarship. That is 
possible, however, only if he has ready contact with essential records 
of funded knowledge, including, especially in the social sciences and 
humanities, those primary sources that might be of help in making 
new discoveries. In the social sciences, for instance, the scholar must 
have easy access to those fundamental works and periodicals in which 
his discipline has evolved and become defined. He must also be able 
to keep in continual touch, through a steady stream of new research 
reports and new periodical articles, with the progress and discoveries 
of peers in his and in related disciplines. Moreover, he must have 
available for effective use those basic, primary source materials in 
which original social, political, and administrative actions are recorded 
—such as governmental documents, newspapers, archives of official, 
political, business, industrial, and social activity, historical manu- 
scripts, and a vast variety and amount of fugitive material. Since the 
turn of the twentieth century the volume of this type of printed mate- 
rial has increased so enormously that libraries must redefine their col- 
lecting programs. 


THE INADEQUACY OF OUR RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Thus we note that this new research attitude calls for a highly 
effective organization of research materials in libraries. The day of 
philosophical generalization or of reference to logic, authorities, and 
secondary sources is being superseded by research based upon primary 
data carefully gathered, weighed, and interpreted. This means librar- 
ies must gather and preserve primary sources on a large and system- 
atic scale. Unfortunately, however, there are large areas in the United 
States, such as the eleven states of the southeast region,’ the South- 
west, the nine states constituting the northwest region, and a goodly 
part of the Far West, where the research resources of libraries and 
related cultural agencies are so undeveloped and limited that not 
merely original research growing out of access to new resources is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, but scholars are handicapped in keeping up 
with the development of their disciplines. 

Let us make this problem more concrete by taking as an example a 


3 Regions referred to here are those introduced by Howard W. Odum in his Southern 
regions in the United States (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1936). 
These same regions were effectively used by Louis R. Wilson as a basis for compiling, 
summarizing, and interpreting the data on libraries and related cultural agencies and 
mediums in his Geography of reading (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938). 
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closer view of library resources for research in the southeast region.‘ 
To begin with, in this region there are no large public or research |i- 
braries such as have been accessible to research men in the North and 
East. Institutions such as the Library of Congress, New York Public 
Library, Boston Public Library, and Crerar and Newberry libraries in 
Chicago, and great state and historical libraries have been meccas for 
research in the North and East, supplementing and complementing 
the rapidly growing collections of the universities. But such institu- 
tions do not exist in the South. As for the college and university li- 
braries of the South, most of them are not adequate to serve efficiently 
the instructional needs of their students. More serious is the fact that 
the teaching staff in institutions with inadequate libraries cannot keep 
abreast of developments in their respective subjects, which is a pre- 
requisite to good teaching, nor do they have access to the source mate- 
rials in their libraries that are necessary for effective original research 
work. The problem is further complicated by the fact that faculty 
salaries are so low in most of these schools that instructors cannot 
build up personal professional libraries. 

The inadequacy of most of the colleges and university libraries in 
the Southeast is convincingly shown in the last published report of the 
United States Office of Education, covering expenditures for all library 
purposes in institutions of higher education for the year 1937-38.5 On 
the basis of the data presented, the median expenditure for all library 
purposes (books, periodicals, binding, and service) of one hundred 
junior colleges was only $1,041. The average expenditure by quartiles 
was: $267 for the first or lowest quartile; $704 for the second; $1,472 
for the third, and $3,251 for the fourth. 

For one hundred and forty privately supported colleges and univer- 
sities included in the report for the southeastern states the picture was 
in general not more encouraging, considering the larger library re- 
quirements of their curriculums. In this group the median expenditure 
was $2,595. The average expenditure by quartiles was as follows: 
$747 for the first or lowest; $1,942 for the second; $3,871 for the third; 
and $15,614 for the fourth. It requires no argument to prove that 


4 Attention is focused upon the southeast region here because, according to all the 
criteria used to measure library resources, especially resources for research, Dean 
Wilson in his Geography of reading found that the Southeast stood at the foot of the 
list (see esp. chap. v, “Libraries for higher education, reference, and research”). 


5 Biennial survey of education in the United States: statistics of higher education, 
1937-38; Bulletin, 19g0, No. 2, chap. iv. 
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practically none of these institutions can acquire research materials on 
such limited expenditures for library purposes. 

While it is true that encouraging progress has been made in building 
up some of the southern college and university libraries during the 
last two decades, nevertheless, the fact remains that the resources and 
services of these libraries are at best barely commensurate with the 
instructional needs, to say nothing of the research needs, of the insti- 
tutions. Data concerning the growth in volume of the thirty southern 
institutions offering graduate work are presented in Table 1. Not only 
do these institutions have the largest libraries in the South, but it is 
important that these libraries be adequate to support the educational 
program that is being undertaken. Considering their large enrolments, 
they are in a better position than they were in former years from the 
standpoint of undergraduate teaching, but not one of them has thus 
far developed a library which is competent to support a university pro- 
gram of first rank on the Ph.D. or research level. Most of them, judged 
either by the size of their book collections or by expenditures for all - 
library purposes, are not adequate to do the most effective work on the 
M.A. level. It will be noted that the libraries of nine range from 53,000 
volumes to 90,000; eight range from 100,000 to 200,000 volumes; six 
from 200,000 to 300,000; four between 300,000 and 400,000 volumes, 
and only two have passed the half-million mark. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that of the ten university libraries in America with more than 
1,000,000 volumes none is in the South, and the combined book re- 
sources (measured by volumes) of the twelve largest university li- 
braries of the South are approximately equal to those of Harvard 
University. 

As a response to the research needs of southern universities, co- 
operative library programs are in process of development in at least 
four regional university centers of the South. The regions referred to 
are the Atlanta-Athens region, the North Carolina development cen- 
tering at Duke University and the University of North Carolina, the 
Nashville center, and the Louisiana development at Tulane Univer- 
sity and Louisiana State University. 


NEW PATTERN OF LIBRARY CO-OPERATION SHOULD BE POSSIBLE 


These developments in library co-operation, as well as the strength- 
ening of certain university centers by establishing more adequate li- 
braries, as shown in Table 1, are promising. Nevertheless, they repre- 
sent only beginnings; further action is needed and should be possible 













TABLE 1 


Size, GrowTH, AND ExPENDITURES OF THE L1BRARIES OF THIRTY SOUTHERN 
Cotieces anp Universities Orrerinc Grapuate Work 








ae, Votumes REPORTED IN 
me oe Taousanpst 


Expenpiturest 





INSTITUTION 
M.A. 
Ph.D.| and | 1908 1936-37 
M.S. | 








Alabama: 
Poly. Institute $20,035 | $ 31,336 


Alabama U 2 43,308 95 ,867 


Arkansas: 
Arkansas U 46,009 54,644 


Florida: 
OS eee 33,997 64,680 


Georgia: 
Georgia Tech oe oe 13,226 27,261 


Georgia U 32,014 99,110 
34,245 53,766 


| eer 7, 089% 7.772% 


Kentucky: 
Kentucky U 57,269 61,488 


Louisville U.......... ° in 9 32,4213] 40,154¢ 


Loutsiana: 
Louisiana State U..... 157,326 162,254 
Tulane U 36,520 67,060 


Mississippi: 
Missi i 
Mississippi State Col. . 


17,579 22,016 
11,182 25,284 


North Carolina: 


North Carolina U.... . 118,173 106,324 
ées 60 24,410 26,113 


240,044 238,185 


Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma U $2,292 56,552 


South Carolina: 
South Carolina U..... 20,134 31,133 


Tennessee: 
Tennessee U 
Peabody College and 
Vanderbilt U.|!..... 89,176 112,262 


59,249 70,114 


Texas: 
152,301 201,605 


: 24,5823 30,881 
ice eves eoee ° 
Southern Methodist U. Ba cone 19,240 
Texas Christian U..... 5,790% 
Piggioie: 
irginia U 77,459 151,251 
Richmond U. 12,020 15,560 
William & Mary 28,802 33,231 


West Virginia: 
West Virginia U....... 1) 1219 











182 167 40,604 37,722 
| 


























* Charles W. Pipkin, ‘“‘Some phases of graduate work in the southern regions since 19350" in Southern 
University Conference, Proceedings, constitution and by-laws, addresses, reports, 1940, pp. 146-48. 

t Data for 1 taken from Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1899-1900, I, 923-1165; for 1908, 
U.S. Bureau of Education, Bulletins, 1909, No. 5, pp. 36-137; for 1917, American library annual, 1917-18, 
BP. 265-413; for 1926 American library directory, 1927, pp. 209-90; for 1937 and 1941, James A. McMillen, 

tatistics of southern college and university libraries (1936-37 and 1940-41). 

t Statistics obtained by correspondence with librarians of institutions. 

§ This figure obtained from Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1908, II, 700-701. 

|| Figures for size of libraries in 1900, 1908, gt? and 1926 compiled from records in the office of the 
Joint University Libraries, now serving George Peabody College, Scarritt College, and Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 

q Degrees granted 1937-38 from U.S. Biennial survey of education: statistics of higher education, 1937-38, 
Bulletin, 1940, No. 2, chap iv, pp. 174, 177. 
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by co-ordinating the library requirements in higher education and re- 
search with the organization of other available agencies that deal es- 
sentially in historical and social science research materials. 

An over-all view of library resources for research in America, espe- 
cially in the South and in those other regions with limited library re- 
sources, discloses that there is a serious gap between several types of 
library agencies that gather research materials—the large college and 
university libraries, the state libraries, the state and local historical 
society libraries, the archival agencies, and the large public and special 
libraries. In nearly every state there has been and still exists a lack of 
integration and co-ordination among these principal agencies for the 
collection, organization, preservation, and use of research materials. 
They tend to work without much rhyme or reason. They overlap, 
duplicate, and even compete in collecting certain materials, leaving 
others without adequate attention. Each is more or less a law unto 
itself, operating with a degree of separatism that is unbelievable when 
one considers the unity of purpose which these agencies should serve. 
This may not be serious in those states of the Northeast or Middle West 
where funds and resources are more adequate than they are in the 
South or Northwest. Nevertheless, it is being recognized, even in the 
Northeast and Middle West, that there is too much waste in the work 
of these several agencies and too much important work is left undone, 
largely because of the lack of a unified purpose and the absence of 
definite objectives which would include a co-ordination and integra- 
tion of effort. 

It would seem as if the next step in the improvement of the organi- 
zation of libraries from the standpoint of collecting, organizing, and 
making available research materials would be the application of the 
technique of social planning on a national, regional, and state basis. 
By this means it could be ascertained which agencies concerned with 
these activities are now available and how they could integrate, co- 
ordinate, and unify their efforts so that better results can be obtained 
in their work in the future. Let us look at some of the library and 
related agencies whose programs are now not effectively integrated or 
co-ordinated in nearly every state. 


OUR UNCO-ORDINATED STATE LIBRARY AGENCIES 


The state library —Historically, the outstanding state agency in this 
group has been the state library. It was established in some form or 
other in the early history of each state—often in the territorial period. 
By the term “state library” is here meant the one library which in 
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most states is specifically called the state library. It is generally lo- 
cated in the capital city, and in many instances it has been housed in 
the capitol building. Historically, at least, it was designed to serve 
primarily the government, the people, and the library interests of the 
state. It was established in most states as a part of the official equip- 
ment of the commonwealth. 

In the past, two theories or schools of thought have prevailed with 
reference to the purpose of the state library. One school of thought, 
ably represented by W. E. Henry while he was librarian of the Indiana 
State Library, has maintained that the state library should be essen- 
tially designed for the state official family—the legislature, the courts, 
the executive and administrative departments and agencies, in brief, 
the state employees and the various functions of the state. A second 
school of thought, headed by Melvil Dewey when he was librarian of 
the New York State Library, has maintained that the state library 
should be all things to all men and that it should address itself to as 
many library needs as possible.® State libraries that have been guided 
by Dewey’s philosophy have in most instances attempted to perform 
some functions which logically belong to the local city or county li- 
brary. In fact, they have frequently attempted to carry on so many 
general services that they have had to neglect the basic official pur- 
poses for which they were established and which should have priority 
claims. Wherever this has happened, the state official family has been 
handicapped, or the individual departments have built up their sepa- 
rate library collections which overlapped one another and access to 
which could not be had in a central place—the state library. 

The functions of the state library in the restricted sense are at least 
threefold. First, it should meet the official library needs of the state 
officers and employees. This is no small order, because state govern- 
ments have taken over so many complex functions. One of the pre- 
requisites to good government now is that the state library should 
make available continually to state officials the best funded knowledge 
that can be found for the problems with which they have to deal. Re- 
search is now indispensable as a guide to legislation and intelligent 
administration. Such research can be greatly facilitated by means of a 
central specialized reference collection implemented through the serv- 
ice of a skilled reference librarian. 

6 These two leaders in the state library field expressed these contrasting philosophies 


concerning the state library at the third annual meeting of the National Association of 
State Librarians in 1900 (see its Proceedings and addresses [1900], pp. 34-35). 
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Second, the state library should distribute the official publications 
of the state within the state and to those research agencies and librar- 
ies in other states that are interested in receiving them for research and 
educational purposes. Printing costs are so high that state documents 
should be economically and efficiently handled. They should also be 
published in a well-standardized format. Moreover, the permanent 
value of these publications hinges largely upon whether unbroken files 
are built up in the centers needing them. Experience shows that the 
best results are obtained only if the distribution of official state docu- 
ments is centralized in a single state agency—the library. 

The third function of the state library should be the systematic col- 
lection, organization, and preservation of the official publications of 
other states. This was the original purpose in establishing state li- 
braries. The first survey of these libraries reported that forty-seven 
state and territorial libraries existed in 1876, all of which were created 
and maintained primarily to acquire the official publications of other 
states as an aid to the executive, legislative, judicial, and administra- 
tive officers of the state. Parenthetically, it should be observed that 
one of the chief objectives in founding the National Association of 
State Libraries in 1887 was the development of uniform laws and 
policies to insure efficient distribution and preservation of state of- 
ficial publications through the state libraries.’ 

Theoretically, and by law in most states, the state library has the 
position of responsibility and of advantage in collecting and preserving 
the official documents of other states. The exchange laws as well as 
the exchange traditions of the states enable each of the state libraries 
to build up a practically complete collection of the documents not 
merely of their own state but of other states at a nominal cost. In 
some states this has been done effectively, and the state library has 
become a great research asset to the social scientists who are interested 
in research work dealing with the problems of a given region or state. 
Yet in most states this unique opportunity is not met adequately. In 
such states there is no adequate effort to build up complete files of the 
official publications of other states. The result is that the material 
that accumulates more or less sporadically in the form of official docu- 
ments of other states is too fragmentary and it does not receive the 
attention required to be useful for research work. The main point to 
be borne in mind is that nearly all the states now are tightening up in 
the distribution of their official publications. They are willing to make 


1 Library journal, X11 (1887), 284-85. 
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available to a centralized state agency in each state all their publica- 
tions in exchange for comparable material, but they are unwilling in 
many instances to make available their publications to additional |i- 
braries in a given state except on a sale basis. This means that, unless 
the state library assumes and discharges this primary function ef- 
ficiently in a given state, the social scientists of the state or region will 
be greatly handicapped. 

It is urgent that the state libraries be brought into a more vital 
working relationship with the other library agencies of each state and 
region with which their activities should be co-ordinated. This might 
do much to revitalize them, for, as James I. Wyer has pointed out, 
they no longer seem to have the prestige, vitality, and efficiency they 
once possessed.* This statement might easily convey a false impres- 
sion. State libraries still present tremendous latent and largely unde- 
veloped and unused resources. P. A. T. Noon, librarian of Ohio State 
Library, reported in 1937 that the average annual appropriation of 
thirty-nine such libraries that supplied him with information was ap- 
proximately $34,120. Here is obviously a library resource of great 
possibilities, if properly integrated with other types of research librar- 
ies to play the distinctive roles which by law and tradition it is in a 
strategic position to do. 

The supreme court library. —A supreme court library or a law library 
has been regarded as a necessity in every American commonwealth. 
The current legislative and judicial functions of the state are depend- 
ent upon it. In most instances, however, the supreme court or law 
library’s responsibility and interest has centered primarily in making 
available to the judges the current and recent session laws, codes, and 
court reports. There has been only limited interest in preserving and 
maintaining complete files of these materials for historical purposes. 

The result has been that many of our older states have lost or dis- 
posed of much of their old session law and other legal materials that 
would be invaluable from the standpoint of historical research. This 
represents a regrettable and irreparable loss to the scholarship of the 
state and region in view of the new social science research for which 
they are a necessity. If these libraries were adequately integrated with 
the present social science and historical research interests of the state, 
either the older materials would be jealously guarded and preserved in 
the state supreme court or law library or they might be deposited in 


8 “The ideal state library,” Law library journal, XXX (1937), 303-8. 
9 Law library journal, XXX (1937), 464-65. 
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one of the near-by research libraries for preservation, preferably in a 
law-school library of a university having a strong social science facul- 
ty. Then these older legal materials would be available for historical 
and social science research, as well as for such occasional use as might 
be required by state officials. Again it should be emphasized that the 
state law library or the state supreme court library is in a strategic 
position to obtain on exchange from other states the official legal and 
judicial material as issued. 

State archives.—A vast body of record material that accumulates in 
transacting the business of the state is never published. Much of it, 
however, has value from an administrative standpoint for some time 
after its issue, and much of it has permanent value from the standpoint 
of historical and social science research. These unpublished records of 
the state represent its official archives. 

Forty years ago the American Historical Association set up the Pub- 
lic Archives Commission, which made studies of the treatment given 
to state archives and promoted legislation to provide for more effective 
state archival administration. Largely as a result of these efforts over 
a period of a decade, about half of the states appointed custodians of 
their records. 

The development that has taken place has not followed a single 
pattern. The general trend in the past has been to view the preserva- 
tion of these records primarily as a cultural and educational responsi- 
bility to be met by historians and/or state librarians. One pattern fol- 
lowed in Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, Oklahoma, Utah, and 
Wisconsin has been to name existing state historical societies, with 
both public and private membership support, as the official deposi- 
tories. A second development has been to set up state commissions or 
departments to take care of historical and archival material. This was 
done in a number of southern states—in Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and South Carolina. A third pattern has 
been to name the state librarian as custodian of the official archives of 
the state. Arizona, Connecticut, Indiana, Illinois, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas, and Virginia have followed this rule. Only a few 
states—notably Maryland and Delaware—have set up their archives 
as independent administrative agencies. Still other states such as 
Maine, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, and New Hampshire have left 
their archives in the department of origin." 

In preparing this summary on state archives the writer is indebted to Charles 


M. Gates, “The administration of state archives,” American archivist, 1 (July, 1938), 
130-41. 
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While historians deserve much credit for promoting better care of 
official state, local, and federal archives, nevertheless, it must be ad- 
mitted that in few states have the organization and development of 
state archives been properly integrated either with the research needs 
of social scientists or with related state and other research library 
effort. Moreover, in recent years it has become increasingly important 
that the official state archives receive better attention, because in most 
states the publication of legislative and administrative material has 
been greatly curtailed as an economy measure. 

In recent years extraordinary progress has been made by the His- 
torical Records Survey in preparing and publishing inventories of local 
public archives. These have disclosed a wealth of material, the sys- 
tematic organization and preservation of which has been neglected. 
The completed surveys, however, now afford a basis of planning and 
intelligent action in the future. 

Historical societies—In every state there are agencies performing 
the functions of either a state or a local historical library. These state 
and local historical societies represent an activity in which the Ameri- 
can public has always shown great potential interest. The first state 
historical society was organized in Massachusetts in 1791. By 1876 
more than one hundred and sixty state and local historical societies 
had been formed. Judged by the Handbook published for the Confer- 
ence of Historical Societies in the United States and Canada in 1936, 
all the old state historical societies in the northeast region are private 
and depend upon an annual paying membership and income from en- 
dowment for support. Nearly all these societies have libraries contain- 
ing precious source material for the study of early American civiliza- 
tion. In many of these states—notably Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and New York—there are numerous local historical societies with good 
collections, endowments, and an active membership. 

In contrast with the northeast region, the state historical societies 
of the Middle West receive substantial state appropriations in addi- 
tion to income from a paying membership, as well as income from en- 
dowment in about half of the states. In each of the state historical 
libraries of the Middle West there are collections of great potential 
value. 

The states of the Northwest, Southwest, and Far West have nearly 
all followed the pattern of the Middle West, namely, of combining 
public funds with the income derived from membership dues. In the 
southeast region about one-half of the states have combined their his- 
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torical-library activity with archival work, which is supported with 
public funds. In the other half there are private societies whose in- 
come and vitality have fluctuated too much to make effective work 
possible. 

What should be the place of these state and local historical societies 
in our American library economy? Obviously, a historical society 
should be a depository of the records that faithfully show the growth 
or decline of the civilization and society of a given state, region, or 
area that has been adopted as the scope of the collecting activities of 
the society. This includes newspapers, local and regional periodicals, 
business and industrial records, family papers, and the archives of 
civic and social agencies, of churches, and of political parties. To col- 
lect and preserve these is no small order. Our contemporary civiliza- 
tion is producing such a vast body of records that it becomes exceed- 
ingly difficult for any agency to select the material which will faith- 
fully reflect the existing or past civilization. It is of the greatest im- 
portance, therefore, not merely that the historical agencies should co- 
ordinate and integrate their collecting activities with those of neigh- 
boring and regional historical, university, and research libraries but 
that they should also have associated with them a representative 
group of scholars who are competent to help define the purposes and 
scope of the collecting activities of the society. These societies could 
be of great help to the research scholars in the social sciences and 
humanities. 

Moreover, the development of these historical-society libraries in 
America has been most uneven. Some of the historical societies are 
active, well organized, and intelligently directed; others have become 
preoccupied with narrow or antiquarian interests; still others have lost 
their perspective or vitality and are either inactive or are pursuing 
their work without clearly defined goals which can be defended or 
which merit public support. 

Summary of present inadequacies.—In the foregoing statement we 
have shown that the requirements of the new social science research 
and of higher education have created demands for ready access to a 
volume and variety of research materials which greatly exceed the 
capacities of research libraries as they are now organized. Potentially, 
there are many powerful library and related agencies that concern 
themselves with the collection, organization, and preservation of ma- 
terials for research. At least seven different types of agencies appear to 
be active in this work in nearly every state. They are the state librar- 
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ies, the state law or supreme court libraries, the archival agencies, the 
historical societies or commissions, the large college and university 
libraries, the large public libraries, and the special libraries. 

The fundamental weakness in the work of these agencies, as they 
are now organized, in view of the new requirements for research and 
social planning that have arisen, is their separatism. They should 
function as co-operative, integrated units in the attainment of a uni- 
fied, efficient program for the organization and development of re- 
search resources. Many serve immediate and special-interest groups, 
despite the fact that they deal in materials of permanent value that 
are indispensable to other groups in the community. Many important 
types of material are now not being gathered, and much energy is 
wasted in unnecessary duplication. Nearly all the agencies under con- 
sideration have too limited resources to carry forward independently 
the programs which they would like to sponsor. Some of these agen- 
cies—especially some of the state libraries, state historical societies 
and commissions, in fact, even some of the private historical agencies 
—have been repeatedly more or less crippled through political inter- 
ference and through lack of adequate integration with the research 
requirements of the community which should be serviced by these 
agencies. 

What is the way out? What can be done to lay a sound basis for the 
future? Present policies and practices are highly wasteful, and the re- 
sults are utterly inadequate to meet present-day and future needs. 
The present World War and the post-war reconstruction not only call 
for economy in the use of public funds to maintain and build research 
libraries, but they make it doubly urgent that comprehensive planning 
be undertaken now and that a new policy be established to provide 
more adequate research library resources. 


ESSENTIALS IN A NEW POLICY FOR IMPROVING 
RESEARCH RESOURCES 


What, then, are some of the essentials in a sound policy for the im- 
provement of the services and resources of research libraries? The 
first essential is that separatism should yield to completely integrated 
and unified co-operative programs. This may mean in some states a 
centralized organization of all the state-supported library agencies 
concerned with the collection, organization, and preservation of re- 
search materials and such a redefinition and broadening of functions as 
will insure that the resources gathered and organized by the several 
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units will serve all the research interests of the state or region that 
should reasonably be served in a rational program. 

Second, the functional area—whether it be geographically the state, 
metropolitan center, or region or whether it be conditioned and deter- 
mined by the type of research material—should be clearly defined so 
as to determine responsibility. 

Third, the criteria or bases of integration should be determined by 
the character or types of research materials to be preserved and by the 
research needs of different persons, groups, or agencies. 

Fourth, such a policy must provide for specialization and a division 
of labor, definitely agreed to, so as to avoid confusion by clarifying the 
responsibilities of each library agency participating in the unified pro- 
gram. 

Fifth, the research men, the state administrative, judicial, and 
legislative personnel must continually play an active role in guiding 
the co-operative, co-ordinated library development with a view to- 
ward defining and redefining what kinds of materials are most urgently 
needed. 

Sixth, the professional personnel administering these library and 
related agencies should be selected on the basis of merit and should be 
protected against political interference—especially the partisan politi- 
cal-spoils-system variety. 

Library planning and surveys to further co-ordination.—If such poli- 
cies are to be attained, the best methods would be to combine the 
social-planning technique, especially on a state and regional basis, 
with the library-survey method. The recently completed survey of 
facilities, needs, and opportunities of Philadelphia libraries is a good 
illustration of a metropolitan regional survey of library resources, pro- 
viding it is followed up with such action as should be the logical out- 
come." By means of such library surveys it should be possible to de- 
termine concretely in a given area (1) the present collecting activities 
and resources of research materials of library agencies and (2) the 
present and long-range needs of reference and research. 

On the basis of such data it should be possible to determine unneces- 
sary duplication and discover types of material now being neglected. 
It should also be possible to work out a co-operative program in which 
there would be a functional division of labor and a complete co- 


™ Bibliographical Planning Committee of Philadelphia, Philadelphia libraries: a 
survey of facilities, needs, and opportunities (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1942). 
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ordination of library effort by state and region to organize and develop 
those research materials that are essential. In some states and regions 
a union catalog may be a useful tool to co-ordinate library effort and 
resources, but in most instances a thorough differentiation of library 
agencies by function and specialization, on the basis either of subject 
or of type of material, will yield significant results without a union 
catalog. 

It is not assumed that a single uniform solution can be found which 
may be considered best for all states or regions; for under our Ameri- 
can federal system great variation has developed in methods in which 
various functions are set up and met in the different states. The solu- 
tions that are worked out should be individualized, in view of regional 
and state differences in resources, needs, and opportunities, to achieve 
an effective, forward-looking library economy. 

















MORE BLIND IMPRESSIONS: WITH 
LIGHT THEREFROM? 


H. M. LYDENBERG 


NY connection Wilberforce Eames had with the world of 
books was sure to be full of promise, suggestion, stimulation, 
and instruction. Any information about books, any counsel 

fruiting from his unexcelled experiences and wisdom, was gladly, free- 
ly, unreservedly, at the command of the learner turning to him for 
help. The books he bequeathed to the New York Public Library, wel- 
come in themselves, become doubly welcome as the spirit and memory 
of the man that brought them together and voice their message when- 
ever one of those friends and companions of that wise man is touched. 

Some such feelings came to mind as the library staff noted blind im- 
pressions in four of his thirty fifteenth-century books. If he had been 
alive, the first impulse would have been to show him the notes gath- 
ered in connection with the cataloging of those volumes and thus to 
secure the benefit of his comments and criticisms. One of his most em- 
phatic suggestions would undoubtedly have been to lay those notes 
before other workers in this field—first, in the hope that thus might be 
brought forth news about other examples of blind impressions and, 
second, thus to remind those workers of the opportunities further 
study and observation in this field hold for them. It is as a tribute to a 
younger scholar and teacher that these gleanings in the path of that 
older scholar and teacher are here set forth. 

What are blind impressions? They are the uninked impressions of 
type faces found in blank or unprinted spaces of books otherwise 
printed by what we call normal typographic methods. Sometimes they 
show as a single line; sometimes as several; sometimes they can be 
identified as matter from the same book; sometimes the text seems to 
defy identification; sometimes they are set as “pi,” thrown together 
with no intent to compose words carrying a meaning. Once we find a 
single character at the beginning of a line, the rest of the line blank, 
the character unidentified, perhaps an unrecognized letter, perhaps a 
battered type face or an ornament; certainly, an invitation and chal- 
lenge for scrutiny by the next comer. Once a single line appears as a 
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blind impression and then as an inked impression farther on down that 
same page, just an inch or so lower. 

These blind impressions seem to be always in blank spaces, usually 
toward the bottom of the page or well over toward the right-hand end 
of short lines. We find at least one in a blank space near the top of the 
page, obviously left blank for the rubricator but not used in this par- 
ticular volume. 

They have long been noted in connection with early printed books. 
Why they happened or how is still unsettled, still debated. Some of the 
explanations and theories connected with them are set forth below, 
but first it may be well to note the unquestioned facts as to the exam- 
ples here presented and to say something about the books where these 
impressions have been found. The earliest in this lot comes from no 
less a press than that of Peter Schoeffer, dated 1471, and the latest in a 
book printed in 1499. Let us hope that other specimens may offer data 
enough to justify more definite conclusions about them than we seem 
to have at hand today. 

This 1499 example appears in a book printed at Venice, a study of 
Latin by Laurentius Valla: Hoc in Volumine hec Continentur. Lauren- 
tii Vallensis Elegantie de lingua latina. Laurentii Vallensis de Pro- 
nomine Sui Ad Foannem Tortelium. Laurentii Vallensis lima quedam 
per Antonium Mancinellum. 

The colophon reads: “Impressum Venetiis Per Io. Baptistam Sessa. 
Anno Domini m.cccexcrx. Die. vit. Februarii.” 

The blind impression comes on leaf 1a, being seven unidentified lines 
of the same-size type as the text, also the same measure—about 36 
picas as we should phrase it here and now. 

The text is bound in a thick volume containing a hundred or more 
folio leaves with manuscript renderings of such things as “Epistola 
amatoria quam Sapho puella ad absentem mittis Phaonem,” Cicero’s 
Paradoxa, and others, seven in all, with copious marginal notes on 
nearly every page, bearing dates 1498, 1499, and 1542. Bound with it 
is Cicero’s Offices, printed at Leipzig by Martin Landsberg, about 
1497. 

(““Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke”—6919—records an edition 
varying from the Eames volume in the first word of the title [Mraci 
(sic) instead of Marci], which it identifies as Hain 5234 and dates 
1497/99. The Eames volume is listed under GW 6920, also 1497/99, 
but Miss Margaret Bingham Stillwell in the Second census of fifteenth- 
century books owned in the United States [New York, 1940] and the cata- 
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logers of the New York Public Library regard it as more like 6919 than 
6920. The 1493 edition, GW 6917, is called “Copinger I. 5234 [nicht 
Hain]” and GW 6918 is still another edition, dated “um 1495/96.”) 

The whole volume offers an admirable example of faded white pig- 
skin binding, with blind tooling, early if not contemporary. This was 
printed eighteen years after the next oldest specimen, found in a work 
of Hermes Trismegistus, Pimander de potestate et sapientia Dei, its 
colophon running: “Lvcas Dominici. F. Venetvs Mira Imprimendi 
Arts Praeditvs Hoc Mercvrii Trismegisti Divinvm Opvs Impressit. 
Venetiis. M. ccce [sic] .uxxx1. xv. Maii.” The volume is bound in 
eighteenth-century calf, marbled paper sides. On leaf 1a appears a 
blind impression of the entire text of leaf 2a (note to the reader and 
colophon). 

Another specimen appears five years earlier in an Augsburg vol- 
ume, this the commentary on the Gospel According to Luke by Saint 
Ambrose: Jncipit Expositio seu explanatio sancti Ambrosij episcopi in 
corpus euangelij sancti luce euangeliste. 

The colophon reads: 

Magni ecclesie militantis luminaris. Ambrosij: super luce euangeliste 
euangelijs: scripta: per Anthonium Sorg incolam opidi Augustensis: ob na- 
ture naturantis gloriam huisque exilij ampliorem eruditionem: stanneis 
karacteribus artificialiter efigiata. Actus purissimi presidio finiunt felicissime: 
dominice incarnationis. Anno millesimo quadringentesimo septuagesimo 
sexto. Laus entium enti eiusque dulcissime matri. 


With it is bound Conradus de Brunopoli’s Speculum beate Marie 
virginis: compilatum ab humili fratre Bonauentura, printed at Augs- 
burg by Sorg in 1476, the cover being a natural, brownish calf with 
blind tooling, a scroll design in the center bearing what seems to be 
“Maria” stamped in the scrolls, the metal clasp intact. 

The blind impressions stand out in the Ambrose commentary on 
Luke, found as follows: 


1b. 7lines at the foot (3 lines from the foot of gb [first letter of one line too 
low, first letter of last line missing] and 4 lines from the foot of 2a 
[first letters too low or missing entirely, one letter dropped into an 
interlinear space, and third letter of last line, almost horizontal, 
occupying space of the missing first two letters]). 

These certainly seem to indicate that the blocks of type, whether 
sticky with ink or with cleaning solvent, were not sticky enough to 
remain intact while being moved from the imposing stone. 

11a. 1 line at the foot, being the caption of 12a: INCIPIT LIBER SECUNDUS, 
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but with a different n in Secundus. (This is the only blind impression 
mentioned in the British Museum description of this book.) 
31a. 3 lines at the foot, being lines 35-37 of 21b. (Correspond to Schmidt’s 
note.) 
$2a. 5 lines at the foot, being lines 12, 8, 9, 10, 11, from 13b, with an occa- 
sional first or last letter of a line missing. (Correspond to Schmidt’s 
note.) 
137a. 4 lines at the foot, being lines 38, 36, 37, 35 of 136a. (Not in this ex- 
ample 135a as noted by Schmidt.) 
143b. 1 line at the foot, being line 34 of 156a. (Agreeing with Schmidt.) 
19a. § lines, asingle letter, a sixth line, at the foot, being lines 32-33, 35-37, 
34 of 156b. (Not Il. 32-33, 35-38, as Schmidt notes, at least not in 
this volume.) 


Conradus has a single blind impression: 
sob. 6 lines at the bottom of the page, upside down, being lines 34-39 from 
47b. 

(The library has also another copy of Conradus, bound in white pig- 
skin of a later day, with blind tooling and with feuctum the first word 
of 1. 39 or 47b [in the otherwise blind impression on sob], showing light 
inking for most of the letters, though not all. The impression here is 
so faint as at first to indicate that extra heavy pressure from p. 50a 
shows through paper lacking in proper opaqueness, but sharper eyes 
and closer study show that three lines of the blind impression stand 
below the last line of text on p. 50a.) 

Five years earlier than this there stands out the earliest and, in 
some ways, the most interesting of these blind impressions in this 
particular group of books, shown in the Constitutions of Pope Clement 
V, printed at Mainz by Peter Schoeffer in 1471. 

The colophon is worth quoting in full: 

Presens clementis quinti opus comstitucionum clarissimum. Alma in vrbe 
moguntina. inclite nacionis germanice. quam dei clementia. tam alti ingenij 
lumine. donoquwe gratuito. ceteris terrarum nacionibus preferre illustrareque 
dignata est. Artificiosa quadam adimuentione imprimendi seu caracterizandi 
absque ulla calami exaratione sic effigiatum. et ad eusebiam dei. industrie est 
conmsummatum per Petrum schoiffer de gernshem. Anno dominice incarnaci- 
onis. M.cccc.lxxi. tredecima die mensis Augusti. 


It is a folio volume bound in early, if not contemporary, wooden 
boards, three to four inches of the original sheep with blind tooling still 
showing along the hinges, though sadly worn off at the spine. Two and 
one-half inches of the forepart of the wooden covers have been missing 
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since an early day, if the frayed and darkened fore edges of the paper 
text are worth anything as witnesses. Remains of wood in some of the 
empty mortices indicate that at one time the boards covered the whole 
volume, though the evidence is by no means absolutely conclusive. 
The break must have come early in the life of this particular book. 

The blind impression is noteworthy as appearing near the top of the 
page instead of lower down, as usual. It stands out also as being made 
by a line of type found on the same page, line 3 of the black type (or 
1. 5 of the whole number, the first two being printed in red), of the 
first column of this first page, “ribus et scolaribus vniuersis bo-.” 

How could this line appear both as an inked impression in the print- 
ed text and as a blind impression in the blank? If two identical lines 
were on the press at the same time, two identical lines of type must 
have been set up, one locked in the form and inked, the other used as 
furniture in the blank. 

It is possible, of course, that two were set up, but rather improbable, 
is it not? It is possible also that the blind line may have been used 
when the form was inked for printing the two “‘incipit”’ lines in red. 


Incipit. constitutiones cle.pape.v. 
vna cum apparatu domini Jo.an. 


Grant that, and the question arises immediately how the rest of 
the blank space was supported at the time this line gave the blind im- 
pression. By quadrats as the supply permitted, this line being used 
in place of the missing “quads?” 

Or, if it really was set as an extra and used with other things as fur- 
niture for the impression in black, why did it show blind and all the 
rest give no impression? Because of oversight or carelessness on the 
part of the makeup man? Was it type high and all the rest safely and 
properly lower? 

I have plenty of questions to offer and guesses to make but no con- 
vincing explanation to tender. 

DeVinne, quoting Moxon, tells how red was printed with black in 
early days: 

Words and lines were some times printed in red in a text of black, with a 
nicety of register rarely equaled by any printer during the first years of this 
century. The early method of printing red with black has been described by 
Moxon. The black form was first printed with quadrats in the places that 
should be occupied by the red words or lines. This done, the form remaining 
on press, the quadrats were taken out and the vacant space partially filled 
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with ‘“‘underlays” of reglet, about one-sixth inch thick. On these underlays 
the types to be printed in red were placed, which adjusting made them about 
one-sixth of an inch higher than the types of the black form. The bearers 
were then raised, the impression was readjusted, a new frisket was put on, and 
the pressman was ready to print red as he had printed the black. This method 
of printing red and black, a clumsy method at best, which can be practised 
only on small forms on the hand-press, has been out of fashion for many 
years.* 


All very well, except that in the Schoeffer shop something happened 
this time to let at least one uninked line show up in the blank space in 
a way it was not intended to perform. 

So much for the facts, as the advocate says when presenting his 
case to judge and jury, the facts with just a bit of interpretation or 
opinion. 

What can we learn from these facts? What explanations of these 
blind impressions can we offer? What notes of other examples? How 
can we get nearer a satisfactory solution of what caused them and 
what they tell us about the way the compositor or the makeup man 
worked in those early days? 

Blind impressions have been noted for many years, long enough to 
have called for detailed study. The final word about them is still to 
be spoken. As far as comes to mind, the earliest reference goes back 
to the middle of the eighteenth century when Simon Pierre Fournier 
set forth his opinions in De /’origine et des productions de l’ imprimerie 
primitive en taille de bois ..., par M. Fournier le Feune, graveur & 

Sondeur de caractéres d’imprimerie (Paris: J. Barbou, 1759)—a small 
octavo. 

In his study of the Speculum humanae salvationis he compares copies 
of the first and second editions found in the Bibliothéque du roi, in the 
Sorbonne, and in the private collection of M. de Cotte with the third 
edition in the collection of the Célestins. His reference to blind im- 
pressions is worth citing in the original French. He has just said he 
feels that one of these editions must certainly have been the model for 
the other and then goes on to point out the similarities. In this connec- 
tion he adds incidentally: 

Comme les discours qui servent a expliquer les figures font |’effet des vers, 
c’est-d-dire que toutes les lignes ne sont pas pleines, il a fallu beaucoup plus 
de cadrats ou d’espaces que les ouvriers n’en avoient. Pour les épargner, ils 


* Theo[dore]. L. DeVinne, The invention of printing: a collection of facts and opinions 
(New York: Francis Hart, 1876), p. 531, n. 2. 
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ont achevé quelques lignes de ces deux éditions avec des lettres mémes; mais, 
pour les empécher de marquer, ils les ont couvertes par la frisquette, de fagon 
qu’on en voit l’empreinte aussi distinctement que celle du reste de la ligne, a 
cette différence prés, qu’en cet endroit il n’y a point d’encre. Cette impression 
ressemble a celle que l’on feroit sur un papier double, l’empreinte resteroit 
également sur les deux feuilles mais l’encre ne marqueroit que sur la premiére. 
Quant a la mobilité de ces derniers Caractéres, elle est incontestable; les 
variations que nous venons de voir dans la composition de ces éditions, en 
sont une preuve sans replique. Leur état de bois ou de fonte a paru plus 
difficile 4 déterminer. 


That is very plain. The printer found short lines in the legends for 
the illustrations. To space out the blanks he turned to quads or 
spaces but lacked enough. He therefore filled some of these blanks 
with letters, and to insure against the letters showing in their new 
capacity he covered them with a frisket. Though they carried no ink 
and thus offered no interference with the printed text, in some cases 
they did furnish an uninked impression showing through on the paper. 
That he compares to what happens when two sheets of paper are fed 
at the same time, one taking the ink and the other showing a blind im- 
pression. 

He goes on to show why he feels these pieces of “furniture” thus 
used were movable types and then to discuss whether they were wood 
or metal. As that part of the problem does not concern us here we may 
pass it by. 

Not so long afterward comes Gerard Meerman with this same prob- 
lem of the Speculum humanae salvationis in his Origines typographicae 
(Hague Comitum, Parisiis, Londini, 1765), quarto, where he says: 

In extremitate linearum non modo, sed et parte ima paginarum, ubi re- 
plendae haud essent, loco spatiorum sive quadratorum adhibiti typi, at ne 
atramento illiti exprimerentur in ipso libro, lamella chartacea tecti, per quam 
manifesta, praesertim in prima editione Belgica, pressurae vestigia in paginas 
impressionis transierunt. Imo quum impositione preli locum ea quandoque 
mutaverit, duplici defectui ansam subinde praebuit, ut vel typi supervacui 
atramentum receperint, vel ut e contrario literae imprimendae, sive totae 
sive exparte, coecae remanserint. 


Little change here from Fournier—short lines spaced out by quads 
and furniture, with friskets to prevent inking and with blind impres- 
sions showing through. 

Apparently nothing more for nearly a century, and then the prob- 
lem rises once more. when Auguste Bernard mentions it in De /origine 
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et des débuts de l'imprimerie en Europe ([Paris, 1853], 1, 31-33), like- 
wise talking about the Speculum: 


Je signalerai encore une circonstance intéressante, que beaucoup de per- 
sonnes ont remarquée avant moi, mais dont je crois qu’aucun écrivain n’a 
encore tiré parti pour le fait en question. Dans les editions latines du Specu- 
dum, qui sont en vers, la plupart des bouts de ligne du proemium, dont la 
justification est plus large que le texte, celui-ci étant 4 deux colonnes, sont 
terminés par des caractéres, qui ne marquent pas en noir sur le papier, parce 
qu’ils ont été masqués au tirage, mais dont le foulage est trés-visible. Le 
méme fait se produit dans les editions hollandaises, mais moins fréquemment, 
parce que, le texte étant en prose, les lignes sont par conséquent plus pleines. 
La ce n’est guére que dans le bas des colonnes, et pour les remplir, qu’on a 
employé des caractéres inutiles. Leur foulage est également trés-sensible. 
Meerman les a figurés sur sa troisiéme planche, dans l’espace réservé a la 
lettre initiale de la premiére colonne et dans celui des deux lignes qui manquent 
au bas de la seconde. Soit qu’ils aient été mis la pour remplacer des cadrats, 
dont on n’aurait pas eu une assez grande quantité, soit, ce qui est plus prob- 
able, qu’ils fussent destinés a tenir lieu de support ou de remplissage dans 
l’intérieur du cadre dont chaque page était entourée, et dont on voit de nom- 
breuses traces, leur présence seule prouve que ce sont des caractéres mobiles. 
Evidemment on ne se serait pas amusé a graver des lettres et des mots in- 
utiles au bout des lignes sur des planches de bois: il suffisait de laisser cette 
partie intacte. Du reste, le fait que je viens de signaler se présente fort sou- 
vent dans des impressions postérieures, mais dés premiers temps de |’impri- 
merie. Je citerai particuliérement une Bible de quarante-huit lignes, qui se 
trouve a la bibliothéque de |’Arsenal, et dont la derniére colonne, qui est 
courte, est rempli ainsi avec des caractéres ou, pour mieux dire, avec des 
lignes de distribution, dont le foulage est trés-visible. Les feuillets de registre, 
qui suivent, offrent la méme particularité. Or on ne peut pas contester que 
ce dernier livre ne soit imprimé en caractéres mobiles. 


Bernard’s theme was not what caused blind impressions or why 
they appear but rather whether the Specu/um was printed with mov- 
able type. He mentions other blind impressions in a copy of St. Vin- 
cent of Beauvais’s Speculum historiale (52 lines to the column) in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. 

Writing in 1875, twenty-two years after Bernard, John Patrick 
Madden noted blind impressions, speaking about them incidentally 
in support of his contention that more than one page or even more 
than one signature was set at one time in the composing room of those 
early days. The books where his discussion is found would be described 
thus in technical catalog parlance: Lettres d'un bibliographe ((Ver- 
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sailles-Paris, 1868-86], sér. 1-6, six vols., octavo), and the passage 
speaking of blind impressions is this: 


Voici du reste le fait que nous signalons plus haut et qui demontre que 
l'on n’imprima pas notre Pétrarque page par page: le dernier recto, au lieu du 
nombre normal de trente-quatre lignes, n’en contient que vingt-huit, suivies 
d’une ligne de cadrats. II fallait donc, afin de remplir la forme, ajouter cing 
lignes de plus de cadrats. N’en ayant sans doute pas sous la main, le composi- 
teur prit cing lignes déja toutes composées et justifiées et les plaga dans la 
vide qu’il voulait combler. Ces cing lignes, encore dépourvues d’encre, n’en 
ont moins laissé leur empreinte parfaitment visible et lisible. Seulement, pour 
les lire sans peine, il faut, placer en haut le bas de la page ou elles se trouvent, 
le compositeur ayant renversé ce faisceau de cinq lignes en |’introduisant dans 
le bas de sa derniére page. Une fois la retiration des pages 11 et 2 de ce cahier 
terminée, il reporta ces cing lignes a leur place légitime. 

Or—et c’est ici le fait intéressant—ces cing lignes sont précisement les 
derniéres du recto immédiatement précédent. 

I] est donc évident que la neuviéme page du cahier était déja composée 
quant on composait |’avant-dernier recto [la onziéme page] et quelle n’a été 
imprimée qu’aprés la onziéme.? 

He was interested in blind impressions primarily, if not solely, as 
supporting his contention that the pressroom had at its command 
much, if not all, the composition for the book then in process. To 
prove his point he shows how page 11 of this Petrarch was short, only 
twenty-eight lines as compared with the thirty-four on a full page. 
Page 11 and page 2 made up the form. To fill out this gap of six lines 
on page 11 the makeup man took five lines from page 9, already set 
and probably already on or near the imposing stone. These five lines 
from page 9g he used to fill out the blank on page 11, locked them up, 
set the form on the press, inked it, but protected by a frisket the un- 
inked five lines from page 9, ran the page 11 and 2 form through the 
press, then unlocked it, returned the still uninked five lines to page 9 
to be printed later when that form was made up. 

DeVinne touched on the problem in 1876. Speaking about the 
Speculum, he writes: 

In the blank spaces at the ends of the short lines are found impressions of 
letters never intended to be seen or read—of letters that do not belong to the 
text—of letters not printed with ink, but embossed or jammed in the paper. 
On some pages entire words are found. These words and letters, which are 
always found within the square of the printed page, and in line with the types 
printed in black, are, undeniably, embossings of types from the same font. 


44°, sér. (1875), p. gO. 
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The printer who critically examines these embossed letters will be convinced 
that the types making them were used as bearers at the ends of the short lines, 
to shield adjacent types from hard impression: he will also know that they 
were printed on a press provided with a frisket.s 


There seems to be no references to blind impressions for another 
twenty years, and then Adolf Schmidt of Darmstadt discusses them 
with other problems of fifteenth-century printing in his “Unter- 
suchungen tiber die Buchdruckertechnik des 15. Jahrhunderts (Zen- 
tralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, XIV (Leipzig, 1897], 14-27, 57-65, and 
153-75). He takes it up also in his “Technische Beitrage zur Inkunabel- 
kunde” in the Gutenberg Fahrbuch (Mainz, 1927), pages 9-23. 

He disputes Madden’s theory that the workman at the imposing 
stone took type from unprinted pages and then replaced it for future 
use. He feels this is unpractical, that no makeup man would touch 
an unprinted form in this way. If he took out lines or words to be re- 
placed after serving for this blind impression, he would increase the 
chances of mistakes, would have to call on the compositor to let him 
see the original copy as insurance against error, and thus would en- 
croach on the realm of the composing room. 

Schmidt’s thesis is that the compositor set type enough fot a whole 
signature. This was read by the proofreader and corrected by the 
original compositor, then sent to the imposing stone to be made up for 
the press. Full forms calling for no special attention would be locked 
up and printed first. Short pages with blank spaces would come last, 
and for these the furniture would be such pieces of composition as the 
makeup man found nearest on the imposing stone, presumably from 
a used form not yet distributed. He would prefer lines from the center 
or bottom of a printed page still sticky with ink, before they had been 
cleaned for distribution. Uncleaned, they would tend to cling together 
and thus would be more easily used as furniture than clean, unused 
type. If the makeup man went to the case and set individual letters 
in a stick for transfer to his form, he would be interfering with the 
compositor. He would naturally prefer type already set ready to hand. 

Schmidt’s discussion of the problem is so thorough, detailed, and 
extensive as to demand more space for quoting in full than reasonably 
can be asked for here, and I trust the summary set forth above may be 
accepted as accurate and representative and fair minded. 

Two decades and more roll around before M. Polain talks about 


3 The invention of printing (New York, 1876), pp. 279-80. 
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blind impressions in the 1923-24 Annuaire of the ““Societé des biblio- 
philes et iconophiles de Belgique” (p. 75): 

Nous savons, a n’en pas douter, que pour faire des blancs, les lingots dont 
on se sert exclusivement aujourd’hui étaient peu nombreux alors—question de 
frais évidemment—et pur en tenir lieu, on utilissait souvent de grosses lettres, 
telles que les majuscules lombardes, ou méme des gravures, et aussi, trés 
souvent des parties de texte. Comme l’encrage se faisait alors a la main, 
il était aisé de ne pas couvrir d’encre les gravures ou textes ainsi em- 
ployés: mais il y a eu des inattentions, et méme non encrées que l’action de 
la presse a suffi pour révéler leur présence en impression aveugle. 


M. Auguste Vincent cites M. Polain, on page 25 of his study noted 
below, adds “‘Nous copions textuellement. Une erreur typographique 
doit avoir brouillé cette derniére phrase; néanmoins le sens est clair” 
and then goes on to express his disagreement and to bring up DeVinne 
and Schmidt in support of his own contention. Vincent’s study, “Le 
technique des incunables, trous de pointures, impressions aveugles,” 
appeared in Archives, bibliothéques et musées de Belgique ([Bruxelles, 
1926], III, 23-27) and is worth quoting in full. 

Les caractéres qui laissent les empreintes aveugles ne sont pas la pour 
remplacer des cadrats ou des lingots; |’examen d’un incunable qui en contient 
le prouve sur le champ, sans contestation possible. Ils jouent tout simplement 
le réle de “‘supports”’; placés au bas d’un blanc (formé par des piéces moins 
hautes que la lettre) ils servent 4 supporter la platine, a la maintenir en posi- 
tion horizontale pendant le coup de barreau; ils ont en effet la méme hauteur 
que le texte placé en haut de la page. Ils ne sont pas pris dans le rebut; ce 
sont des lettres que le compositeur prend dans la casse (on trouve souvent 
une ou plusieurs lignes formées de la méme lettre répétée, majuscule ou minus- 
cule); ou bien, ce sont des lignes prises telles quelles dans une forme dont le 
tirage vient d’étre achevé, et que l’on peut donc défaire; on retrouve générale- 
ment ces lignes dans le texte du méme volume. 

Comment ces supports donnent-ils une impression non encrée? Ils peuvent 
dans certain cas n’avoir pas recu d’encre, mais généralement ils ont été 
recouverts par la frisquette, et n’ont donc pu toucher le papier, sur lequel 
cependant leur trace s’est marquée en creux (la pression est toujours plus 
forte dans le bas des pages que dans le haut). 

La «frisquette» était un chassis de fer mince fixé a l’extrémité du tympan 
par des solides charniéres, et que |’on rabattait sur le papier 4 imprimer, une 
fois celui-ci mis en place sur le tympan grace aux pointures. Dans le parche- 
min ou le papier collé sur le chassis, étaient découpées des fenétres corre- 


4Quoted by M. Vincent, post, as from p. 57 of this volume, but unverified because 
no copy of it seems available on this side of the water. 
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spondant aux pages de la composition a imprimer; la frisquette protégeait 
donc le papier partout ailleurs, a l’endroit des blancs et de leurs supports 
comme aux marges. Citons encore les Dialogues de Plantin, de 1567: «G. Le 
papier estant ainsi étendu, est-il subitement imprimé?—E. Non pas encore; 
car il faut le recouvrie d’une frisquette, qui se ferme par son daviet.—G. 
Qu’est-ce que cette frisquette?—E. C’est un parchemin qui recouvre tous 
les endroits de la forme qui n’est métier d’estre imprimez; comme les entre- 
deux des pages, les marges et tous les blancs.» 

La présence d’impressions aveugles dénote un atelier relativement arriéré 
ou peu soigné. Trés tét les bons imprimeurs, en Italie spécialement, se sont 
arrangés pour éviter ces empreintes, peu décoratives; ils employaient sans 
doute déja notamment les blocs-supports aux arétes supérieures arrondies, 
dont l’usage est expressément signalé plus tard: «Ce sont des réglettes, dit 
Momoro en 1793 (Traité, page 313, au mot Supports) que l’on met sur des 
pages blanches, a cdté ou en bas des pages ov il y a du blanc, pour empécher 
que le foulage ne soit plus fort d’une part que de |’autre.» Voyez aussi Paul 
Godenne, Encyclopédie théorique et pratique pour la conduite des presses typo- 
graphiques (1925), p. 20. 

Pour nous placer en terminant a un point de vue pratique nous conclurons 
de ce qui précéde que les bibliothécaires doivent considérer leurs livres an- 
ciens—spécialement les incunables—en archéologues, et non en antiquaires 
ou en purs bibliographes. Et ils interdiront strictement a leur relieur de 
rogner ou de battre en aucune maniére une impression ancienne: ce faisant, 
il détruirait des indications de premiére importance pour I’histoire de la 
typographie. 

Here we have a return to DeVinne’s position, short lines (or short 
pages) call for special attention in the shape of supports as insurance 
against uneven impressions. Furniture for this purpose is supplied by 
lines of type from the same volume not needed for this form at this 
moment or by lines set as pi. They may have been kept blind by getting 
no ink from the ink ball when the rest of the form was inked, or they 
may have been protected by a frisket. Their appearance usually in- 
dicates that the plant was backward or not well equipped. The better 
class of printers, particularly in Italy, avoided blemishes like these 
blind impressions by using reglets or quads. 

And that seems to bring to an end printed explanations as to how 
and why these things happened in these fifteenth-century books. Let 
me add another interpretation or explanation from a twentieth-cen- 
tury printer with skill and taste equal to his ingenuity, Mr. John 
Archer, superintendent of the printing plant and bindery of the New 
York Public Library. 
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He points out: 

We all know the early presses were far from what we call instruments of 
precision. The platen, suspended from the screw, was inclined to be more or 
less wobbly. The pressman realized that to obtain a good, even impression he 
had to set the form on the bed so that it would come squarely under the screw. 
With a page a few lines short one end of his platen would tend to sag. Hence 
the need of bearers. 

The Schmidt theory agrees with DeVinne, but the latter has nothing to 
say about uncleaned type pages sticky with ink. In my opinion this has prac- 
tically no bearing on the problem, because washed type is more apt to stick 
together than unwashed, as the cleaning solvent carries small particles of the 
ink down between the types, sometimes causing them when dry to hold to- 
gether rather firmly. The pressman obviously would not select types for 
bearers from fresh matter, unprinted. It would make no difference whether 
the type selected for bearers was cleaned or not. It still had to be arranged 
in its place in the form and locked up. Clean type could be handled quite 
as easily as type sticky with ink. 

And thus this particular case may rest. It is offered with complete 
recognition that the problem is far from solution. It is rather as an 
appeal for news about other examples, hoping that with fulness of 
facts may come ultimate solution of an interesting, if not fundamen- 
tally important, question about the way the pioneer printers plied 
their art and craft. 


Here I want to pay a tribute to the alertness of mind and eye, the 
thorough acquaintance with their calling, displayed by Miss Marion 
M. Root and Mrs. Emma B. Roberts in the cataloging of the books 
here mentioned; to Mr. Karl Kiip and Mr. John Archer, who helped 
with criticism and advice as these notes were being whipped into 
shape—help much more important than is shown on the surface, help 
gladly offered but inadequately measured by these words of acknowl- 
edgment and appreciation. 
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THE PLACE OF EXPERIENCE IN DEVELOPING 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIANS 


E. W. McDIARMID 


ERE are many important problems continuously facing li- 

brarians, but few are of greater importance than the need for 

developing capable college and university librarians. Any 

profession which hopes to progress must replace its leaders with others 

able to take over and carry on. Indeed, if true progress is to result, 

the new leadership must be even more competent than that which it 
replaces. 

There are three important factors in the development of library 
leaders: (1) personal qualities and characteristics; (2) proper educa- 
tion, both academic and professional; and (3) adequate experience. 
That is, the job of developing leaders involves (1) recruitment (to se- 
cure persons with the requisite mental, physical, social, and person- 
ality qualities); (2) education (to develop and cultivate those quali- 
ties); and (3) experience (to train and make practical the ability to 
exercise those qualities).' Endless arguments might be wasted on 
which of these three is more important. But the ideal situation would 
exist where all three factors are present. Indeed, one might seriously 
question whether adequate leadership is likely to result unless all are 
present. The ideally qualified librarian would be a person with high- 
grade mental and personality qualities, adequately developed and 
sharpened by education, and applied, tested, and demonstrated in the 
crucible of experience. 

Without attempting to assess the relative worth of recruitment, ed- 
ucation, and experience, this paper proposes to examine the latter. 
Specifically, it is an attempt to discuss four questions: (1) Is it im- 
portant for the chief librarian to have had previous library experience? 
(2) Is there an adequate supply of experienced librarians available? 
(3) Are college and university libraries so organized as to produce li- 
brarians with adequate experience? (4) What can be done to produce 
librarians with adequate experience? 

See “Essentials in the training of university librarians,” College and research li- 
braries, 1 (December, 1939), 13-38. 
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IS LIBRARY EXPERIENCE IMPORTANT? 


One need not argue at length the value of experience. There are 
persons who could becomegood librarians without having had library ex- 
perience, but most of them would do a better job with some experience 
behind them. This principle is recognized in lists of desirable stand- 
ards for university librarians.? Such standards do not imply that a per- 
son without experience could not be successful. They do imply that 
the person with experience is more likely to be successful. To put 
the matter very simply, of two candidates with all other qualifica- 
tions equal, the one with the wider and better experience would re- 
ceive the call. 

But what type of experience is desirable? Everyone knows that ex- 
perience in one well-managed library would be much more valuable 
than experience in another library. Furthermore, experience in a cer- 
tain line of library activity would weigh much more heavily in the 
selection of a librarian than experience in another line of library ac- 
tivity. Hence, before one can answer the question “Is experience im- 
portant?” some indication must be given of the type of experience 
that is important. 

Proper beginning experience is one important aspect of the prob- 
lem. Many a capable librarian has been lost through improper place- 
ment at the outset of his or her career. Beginning experience should 
be of such a nature as to develop the initiative, imagination, and judg- 
ment of the individual, even though it may be in one of the more 
routine aspects of library service. Such early experience should give 
the individual an understanding of the operations of the library and 
yet keep alive those qualities of judgment and imagination which are 
essential to successful administration. Also in the early years of ex- 
perience it is desirable for the future administrator to have a glimpse 
of many of the library’s activities. Good librarians have undoubtedly 
been lost to posterity by being tied too closely to one particular as- 
pect of the library’s service at the outset of their careers. In the words 
of Dean Williamson: 


I want to lay special emphasis on the importance of giving an opportunity 
to men and women who show some capacity for administrative work to gain 
a broad background of experience. It seems to me that it is the lack of such 


2 E.g., A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, Classification and pay plans for 
libraries in junior colleges, four-year colleges.... etc. (Chicago: American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1940). . 
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opportunities at present rather than inadequate library school training that 
makes it so difficult to find material for the chief administrative positions. 


Another important problem is what may be termed “‘administrative 
experience.” There is a good deal of difference of opinion as to what is 
meant by administrative experience. The concept of management as 
developed by Paul Howards is helpful here. Thus administrative ex- 
perience would mean experience in such matters as ordering, supervis- 
ing, directing, controlling, organizing, evaluating, and representing. 
But there are two other characteristics of administrative experience: 
(1) True administrative experience implies experience in matters 
which concern the library as a whole as contrasted with matters which 
concern one particular department or one particular operation. Promi- 
nent among such over-all aspects are matters of planning, personnel, 
finance, and evaluation. (2) Administrative experience involves the 
necessity of making decisions which affect other people, without being 
able to lean on someone else. True administrative experience with re- 
gard to planning, for example, implies the responsibility for making 
plans and putting them into operation without depending upon some- 
one else to assume all the responsibility, or to make the final judg- 
ment.s 

To summarize, adequate experience is important as a qualification 


for librarianship and should include (1) beginning training, which, in 
addition to giving a good understanding of some of the library’s opera- 
tions, does not dim and kill those important qualities of initiative, 
imagination, and judgment and (2) administrative experience in man- 
agement matters which affect the institution as a whole and in which 
the individual must make decisions affecting others, relying largely 
upon his own judgment. 


IS THERE AN ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF EXPERIENCED 
LIBRARIANS AVAILABLE? 

There are several approaches which might be used to answer the 

question “Is there an adequate supply of experienced librarians avail- 

able?” The most obvious, perhaps, would be to contact those univer- 


3C. C. Williamson, “Essentials in the training of university librarians—III,” 
College and research libraries, 1 (December, 1939), 30-31. 

4 “The functions of library management,” Library quarterly, X (194°), 313-49. 

5 See “The role of discretion in modern administration,” in J]. M. Gaus, L. D. White, 
and M. E. Dimock, The frontiers of public administration (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1936), pp. 45-65. 
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sity officials and committees which in recent years have sought new 
librarians. One can, with considerable justification, assume that the 
answer from such persons would be “No.” The simple fact of the mat- 
ter is that there are all too few qualified candidates for important li- 
brary positions, and even the better qualified in many cases are lack- 
ing in administrative experience. 

Another approach to the problem would be to study the experience 
background of those who have been recently appointed to positions 
as librarians. Some evidence on this point is available, although ad- 
mittedly tentative. From various sources a list of 164 persons ap- 
pointed to positions of chief librarian in college and universities during 
the years 1936-40 was compiled. For 60 of these persons it was pos- 
sible to secure fairly complete information regarding previous library 
experience. Of the 60 librarians, 21, or more than one-third, had had 
less than five years of experience before being appointed to their pres- 
ent positions, and 8 had had no library experience. Furthermore, 35, 
or over half, had had no previous experience as chief librarian. When 
the types of previous library experience are assembled, it is possible 
to note a certain frequency of occurrence: assistant or associate li- 
brarian, 17; reference librarian, 10; circulation librarian, 4; stack su- 
pervisor, 4; etc.® 

The above evidence strengthens the assumption that there is not 
at present a large supply of qualified and experienced librarians. On 
the contrary, recent appointments to college and university librarian- 
ships have had to be made from persons with little or no library ex- 


perience. 


ARE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SO ORGANIZED AS 
TO PRODUCE LIBRARIANS WITH ADEQUATE EXPERIENCE? 


In assessing present opportunities for obtaining experience one may 
first consider beginning experience, and one must, on the basis of obser- 
vation, suggest that the usual types of beginning positions are too fre- 
quently those which are more or less routine in nature and which de- 
mand little or no ingenuity. The librarian frequently seeks a new staff 
member to carry on a specific task with a minimum of confusion. In- 
deed, in too many cases initiative and imagination are discouraged. 
It is just upon this point that there is some difference of opinion be- 
tween librarians and library schools. Librarians suggest that the li- 


6 Unpublished paper by Katharine L. Kinder, University of Illinois Library School, 
1942. 
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brary school graduate does not have the skill to perform certain tasks 
efficiently. The library school suggests that the librarian gives its 
graduates relatively routine tasks which do not exercise the abilities 
that the school has tried to develop. Whatever the final answer, it 
seems safe to assume that some prospective librarians, instead of re- 
ceiving stimulation and encouragement, are considerably disillusioned 
and depressed after a few years of “beginning” experience. Again 
quoting Dean Williamson: “I have no doubt that among the younger 
members of the professional staff of every university library are per- 
sons who, if given an opportunity to supplement their library school 
training by thorough practical experience in every aspect of the li- 
brary’s work, would make as good or better university librarians than 
those who now hold the positions.” 

The number of libraries so organized as to give administrative ex- 
perience to certain staff members is still small, though somewhat 
larger in recent years. As Mr. Mitchell has said: “The present or- 
ganization of most university libraries does not seem to be of a char- 
acter particularly fitted to develop administrative talent.’’* This is ap- 
parent if one attempts to recall the number of librarians who have 
gone on to chief-librarian positions after having made their mark as 
assistant or associate librarians or as administrative heads of certain 
departmental groupings. Indeed, in the past the librarian has come 
to his position largely because of an outstanding reputation in some 
library operation: a cataloger, a rare-book man, or an expert reference 
librarian. The number of librarians who have gone to the top position 
after broad administrative experience is still relatively small. 

The reasons for this are not hard to find. First, college and univer- 
sity libraries have recently undergone a tremendous period of growth, 
and many librarians have served their institutions throughout this 
period of growth. It is to be expected that such a librarian would be the 
best person to decide any question, no matter how minor. Long ex- 
perience in the library tends to make the chief reserve the right of de- 
cision on nearly all matters. Thus even heads of important depart- 
ments concern themselves chiefly with the details of their depart- 
ments. Obviously, administrative experience on the part of several 
individuals will not result in such cases. 


7 Op. cit., p. 31. 


5 Sydney B. Mitchell, “Essentials in the training of university librarians—II,” 
College and research libraries, 1 (December, 1939), 28. 
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Second, college and university libraries are still relatively small, at 
least in point of staff size. There has been growth in recent years, it 
is true, but only a few libraries have reached the point where it is ab- 
solutely necessary to delegate administrative authority and responsi- 
bility. 

Third, only in recent years have college and university libraries be- 
gun to realize their larger opportunities. The evolution from the store- 
house conception of librarianship is relatively recent. The librarian 
who conscientiously tries to make his institution an important educa- 
tional agency must delegate internal details to other staff members. 
But the librarian who conceives as his major function the preservation 
and manipulation of books usually finds it perfectly possible to man- 
age his institution without a great deal of administrative assistance. 

Fourth, college and university libraries have not yet realized the 
importance of separating professional and clerical tasks. As the library 
has grown, professional people have taken over certain clerical jobs. 
These accumulate and soon are taking a major share of the staff mem- 
bers’ time. This does not aid the development of resourceful and imag- 
inative leaders. 

In summary, one may say that college and university libraries at 
present (with a few exceptions) are not organized in such a way as to 
produce experienced librarians. There has been improvement in re- 
cent years, but it has been somewhat slow. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE TO PRODUCE LIBRARIANS 
WITH ADEQUATE EXPERIENCE? 


Even if one rules out the obligation to train leaders for the profes- 
sion, it seems apparent that libraries should do something about pro- 
viding opportunity for administrative experience. The reason for such 
a statement is simple: the most efficient type of library organizations 
is that which is most likely to produce qualified experienced librarians. 
Hence, libraries for their own good could well give some thought to 
this problem, and it may be in order to suggest several things which 
might be done. 

First, administrative responsibility and authority should be dele- 
gated. The old, one-man type of library administration should be dis- 
pensed with, and in its stead should arise a new type of administra- 
tion where, although the chief executive retains final authority, more 
discretionary responsibility is placed upon subordinates and depart- 
ment heads. 
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Second, more members of the library staff should be brought into 
the picture. This may be done through the use of such devices as com- 
mittees or by intrusting certain individual staff members with respon- 
sibilities for which they have the necessary qualifications. There 
should be opportunity for the staff as a whole to have a part in making 
certain decisions of wide importance. 

Third, more levels of administrative responsibility should be de- 
veloped. The present pattern of college and university library organi- 
zation is to have under the chief librarian a large number of heads of 
small departments. The heads of such departments are frequently not 
administrators but are the most expert staff members in their particu- 
lar field, such as cataloging, ordering, or reference. The librarian thus 
is in charge of major areas of administration, such as finance and per- 
sonnel, while the department head is responsible only for the technical 
problems of his or her unit. A more efficient type of organization 
would likely result if certain departments were grouped into larger 
units with a responsible administrative officer in charge. Instead of 
separate heads of reference, circulation, reserve, and periodical read- 
ing-rooms, one might have an assistant librarian in charge of public 
service and an assistant librarian in charge of departmental libraries. 

Fourth, wider use might be made of an assistant or an associate li- 
brarian as a sort of general manager for the library. Aside from the 
valuable administrative experience that would result, a more efficient 
library setup might be obtained. The assistant librarian could super- 
vise management problems of day-to-day occurrence and give the 
chief time for consideration of broader policies, such as relations with 
the campus departments. 

Fifth, a more careful distinction should be drawn between profes- 
sional and clerical activities. This is a simple matter of efficiency for 
any institution. It is extremely wasteful to use highly qualified staff 
members for jobs which a good stenographer or typist could handle 
equally well. Much care and thought could be given to this problem 
with resulting efficiency for the library as a whole. 

Sixth, more use might be made of such administrative devices as 
assistants to the librarian. Obvious areas in which this might be done 
are public relations, finance, building, and personnel. Such assistants 
could relieve the librarian of many details and could provide the pre- 
liminary studies and analysis from which the executive officer could 
then make the decisions. 

Even the most perfect structure and the most efficient devices of 
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administration will not suffice. There must be a sincere attempt on 
the part of the librarian and staff to study and recognize potential ad- 
ministrative ability at all levels in the organization and give it every 
opportunity to grow and to develop. This cannot be done simply by 
creating a new position or positions. The procedures and techniques 
are merely means of implementing such a program. What is most im- 
portant is the spirit and attitude that prevails throughout the library. 

The three factors of recruitment, education, and experience are so 
closely interrelated that it may be well in conclusion to emphasize 
this fact. No amount of education and experience can develop quali- 
ties and abilities which an individual does not have. Furthermore, no 
amount of experience can make up for leadership qualities which have 
been destroyed through improper education. Each factor is important 
and contributes its share to the total problem. While it may be im- 
portant to emphasize experience, as the present paper has tried to do, 
it would be unfortunate if one did not conclude by saying that there 
will never be an adequate supply of qualified librarians available 
until all three factors are considered. 











THE NEW ENGLAND DEPOSIT LIBRARY 


KEYES D. METCALF 


report of the president and the treasurer for the year 1900-1901, 
and on page 30 of that report President Eliot stated: 


It may be doubted whether it be wise for a University to undertake to store 
books by the million when only a small proportion of the material stored can 
be in active use. Now that travel and the sending of books to all parts of the 
country have become safe and cheap it may well be that great accumulations 
of printing matter will be held accessible at only three or four points in the 
country, the great majority of libraries contenting themselves with keeping 
on hand the books that are in contemporary use, giving a very liberal con- 
struction to the term “‘contemporary.” . . . . An examination of the book(s) 
once in five or ten years might divide the unused from the used. The unused 
might be stored in a much more compact manner than they are now, even in 
the best arranged stacks Such a division of the books in a library is 
repulsive to librarians and to many learned men who like to think that all the 
books on their respective subjects, good, bad, and indifferent, alive and dead, 
are assembled in one place. In a university, however, the main object of a 
library must always be to teach the rising generation of scholars. Whatever 
injures a library for the use of learning’s new recruits should be avoided, but 
without making it impossible for the library to serve also the needs of veteran 
scholars. 


This statement of President Eliot’s was the result of the shortage of 
shelf space in Gore Hall, which was then the headquarters of the Har- 
vard College Library, and of his realization that the cost of a new 
building would be great and the financing difficult. It was the be- 
ginning of a new movement in library administration, which may 
prove, as time goes on, to be of considerable importance. Mr. Eliot 
evidently kept the problem in mind, since he amplified his ideas on the 
subject in talks before the Massachusetts Library Club in April, 1902, 
and at the Magnolia Conference of the American Library Association 
in June of the same year. In the latter address he went into consider- 
able detail and made definite suggestions. He proposed a co-operative 
warehouse in the Brighton district of Boston, to which Harvard, join- 
ing with other libraries in the Boston area, should send books. He 
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suggested that books be shelved two or even three deep on inexpensive 
storage shelving, and he spoke of the books that were to be moved to 
the new building as “dead books.” The speech aroused great interest 
at the time, and many comments and criticisms appeared in print 
during the following months. A Harvard College Faculty Committee 
studied the proposals in both closed and open meetings. On the whole, 
Mr. Eliot’s suggestion received little support, either from librarians 
or from college faculties at Harvard or elsewhere; and as a result the 
plan died a natural death, becoming fully as dead as the books to 
which Mr. Eliot referred. It is interesting to speculate on what might 
have happened to these plans, if the “dead books” had been called by 
some term less irritating to those who had collected them and those 
who looked forward to using them. 

In 1926 a group of Rhode Island librarians revived the idea and 
proceeded far enough to obtain an enabling act from the state legisla- 
ture. These plans were dropped, however, following the acquisition 
for storage purposes of an old church by the Providence Public Li- 
brary. 

In the early 1930’s the co-operative warehouse proposal was dis- 
cussed by a group of university presidents in the Middle West, but the 
depression and the resultant lack of funds prevented any development 
of this idea. At the end of that decade there came a revival in the 
Middle West and also in the area for which President Eliot had made 
his plans. John Fall, a member of the staff of the New York Public 
Library, carried out a survey in the autumn of 1940 to study possible 
arrangements for a storage and distribution center to house the “‘little- 
used books” of libraries in the Middle West. He prepared a report 
for the group of thirteen university presidents who had asked him to 
look into the situation. Later he spoke on the subject at the Boston 
meeting of the American Library Association in June, 1941, and pub- 
lished an article entitled “A proposal for a co-operative storage li- 
brary,” in the December, 1941, issue of College and research libraries. 
This paper will not attempt to duplicate Mr. Fall’s remarks on the 
subject or to go into a theoretical discussion of the need for and the 
desirability of storage libraries or even to consider the problems 
brought up by Mr. Fall. It will simply try to outline the story of what 
has happened in connection with the Boston plan during the last three 
years and then go on to discuss some of the problems still to be faced. 

In 1939 the question was discussed informally by a number of 
librarians in the Boston metropolitan district. Early in 1940 sufficient 
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interest had been aroused in a half-dozen of the larger libraries to 
make it seem worth while to go further. Legal advice was obtained; 
and it was indicated that, if the complications involved in obtaining 
tax exemption and in receiving appropriations from tax-supported in- 
stitutions were to be avoided, an enabling act should be presented to 
the state legislature for action. A draft of such a bill, based on the 
Rhode Island Act of 1926, was made. This was referred first to com- 
petent legal advisers and then to various state and local officials for 
revision and approval. During this process the act grew in length from 
one typewritten page to more than a dozen. It was finally presented 
to the General Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts during 
its 1941 session; referred by it to the Committee on Mercantile Af- 
fairs; and, after approval there, the bill went through the various for- 
malities necessary before it could become a law in Massachusetts. 
In due course it was sent to Governor Saltonstall for his signature. 
This was in May, 1941. The next month representatives of seven in- 
stitutions met and organized under the new law the “New England 
Deposit Library.’”” The charter members were the Massachusetts 
State Library, the Boston Public Library, the Boston Athenaeum, 
Boston College, Boston University, the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Harvard Uni- 
versity. Dennis A. Dooley, the state librarian, was elected president. 
The new corporation immediately asked Harvard University to erect 
a building for it, with the understanding that on completion the struc- 
ture would be sold to the New England Deposit Library in return for 
a mortgage at a low rate of interest, the principal to be amortized over 
a period of forty years. A committee of three members of the govern- 
ing board of the new library was appointed to deal with the Harvard 
authorities in regard to details. Plans were made by the architectural 
firm of Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch, and Abbott; specifications were 
drawn up, and both plans and specifications were approved by the 
committee. Construction began in July, 1941. This was none too soon, 
but in spite of priority problems it was possible to proceed with the 
building, and the work was far enough along by the last week of Jan- 
uary, 1942, to permit the “Victory book campaign” to take over the 
basement floor for the temporary storage of its books. Considerable 
difficulty was met, of course, in obtaining the materials, particularly 
for the stacks, and as a result part of the shelving is wood instead of 
steel. 

A description of the building may be of interest. It is in two sec- 
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tions. The first is an oblong block 88 X 64 feet, which contains a 
basement, half of which is below the ground, and five other decks, 
making six stack levels in all. It is built with reinforced concrete 
floors and supporting pillars and is surrounded by a brick shell with- 
out windows, except one at the rear center. With the exception of a 
rear stairway, the supporting pillars, and the ventilating ducts along 
the walls, there are no obstructions in this part of the building. Each 
floor is 8 feet, 4 inches in height. Down its center there is an aisle 5 feet 
in width, which is met at right angles by the stack ranges. The shelv- 
ing goes to the outside walls and is of two sizes: one half of each of 
three levels is for newspapers; the other half on these three floors, and 
all on the remaining three, is for standard-sized books. The newspaper 
sections provide shelves with a space of 28 inches in the clear in width 
and 18 inches in depth. These shelves are eight to a section and are 
not easily adjustable. This leaves between 11 and 12 inches in the 
clear between them. The aisles in the newspaper part of the stack are 
30 inches in width. The stacks for books, as distinguished from news- 
papers, have sections 42 inches on centers, making the shelves 41 
inches long. There are nine semiadjustable shelves, 9 inches in depth, 
for each section. The aisles in this part of the installation are only 
26 inches wide. The building as it now stands will have the equivalent 
of 5,500 standard sections (3 feet X 7 feet, 6 inches), or space—if 
the books are shelved by size and to capacity—for well over a million 
average-sized volumes. Plans have been made so that new units equal 
in size to the unit already constructed can be built when needed on 
either side or the rear. The land available is such that there will be no 
complications in that respect; it will provide space for six units in all 
and more than six million volumes; and the plot can be enlarged later 
at little or no expense. 

The second part of the building consists of a one-story-and-base- 
ment block 25 X 93 feet placed in front of the storage section and at- 
tached to it. The basement contains a good-sized workroom 22 X 25 
feet, a fanroom, and a boiler-room. On the main floor, corresponding 
to the first-stack level, there are a small reading-room that will seat 
twenty readers comfortably, lavatories for men and women, and a re- 
ceiving room with a loading platform, to which two trucks can back 
up under cover. In this part of the building there are also the elevator 
shaft and a stairway running the full height of the other section. 

At the time of writing, the structure itself is complete, and the 
stacks are being installed. The co-operating libraries expect to begin 
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to send books to the warehouse in the early spring (of 1942), and all 
those concerned realize that many new problems will then have to be 
faced. The remainder of this paper deal with some of them. It will not 
attempt to give the solutions; it will simply state the case; and five 
years from now it will be interesting to look back and see how the 
difficulties were faced and solved. 

As the New England Deposit Library is a corporation without 
working capital, its first and most pressing problem is a financial one. 
As already stated, the building was constructed by Harvard Univer- 
sity, and title has been transferred to the New England Deposit Li- 
brary in return for a mortgage, which is to be amortized over a period 
of forty years. Interest and amortization payments must be made 
from the first of March, 1942. If, as had been hoped, a gift of all or 
part of the construction costs could have been obtained, financing 
would have been greatly simplified. As it is, before anything else can 
be done, the carrying charges of $9,000 a year must be provided for. 
To this figure must be added the building expenses: light, heat and 
power, water, insurance, and janitor’s wages; the salaries of the librar- 
ian, and the charges for the messenger service to take books to and 
from the library. What the operating and service charges will amount 
to can, of course, only be guessed; but they are estimated at $8,000 
for the first twelve months, making a total budget of $17,000. As has 
been stated above, the total amount of shelving in the building is the 
equivalent of 5,500 standard library sections. Of these, the eleven li- 
braries that have already joined the enterprise have reserved space 
amounting to 3,400 sections for the first year. This means that a 
charge of $5.00 per section must be made to raise the $17,000 needed 
to balance the books, over half of it going for interest and amortiza- 
tion. If the estimates for building and service charges are correct and 
the staff does not need to be enlarged or salaries increased, the library 
will have a surplus as soon as more than 3,400 sections can be rented 
at $5.00each. This surplus—assuming that expenses do not increase— 
can then be used for a reserve against a rainy day, to reduce the 
charges per section, or to accumulate as a building fund for an addi- 
tion. It seems reasonably clear that, if the first few years can be 
lived through satisfactorily, the future will take care of itself. If the 
co-operative plan fails to work out successfully, the worst that can 
happen is for Harvard to foreclose the mortgage and take over the 
whole building for its own purposes. 

Two other problems in connection with the rent charged per sec- 
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tion deal with (a) the charge for newspaper shelves, which, section by 
section, in spite of the fact that the shelves are shorter, occupy a little 
more space and cost a little more to construct; and (4) the charges for 
book sections which are wider and higher than standard. 

A decision that must be made by each co-operating library deals 
with the arrangement of the books on the shelves. It is planned that 
each library should rent a certain portion of the building so as to keep 
all its books, as far as possible, adjacent to one another. Each library 
can then place the books within its subdivision to suit itself, following 
any classification that it desires. The arrangements followed will prob- 
ably vary according to the type of material deposited. If a library de- 
cides to send all its books in one subject class, the actual arrangement 
on the shelves will naturally follow the arrangement in the present 
classification. If, in spite of the expense involved in rearrangement 
and record changing, reclassification seems desirable and profitable, 
a library may well decide that space can be used to better advantage 
if books are arranged according to size and then are given arbitrary 
classmarks. For instance, all the books between 7 and 8 inches in 
height could be placed on a shelf with not more than 8} or g inches of 
space in the clear, so as to waste the minimum of space; and books 
between 8 and g inches in height could be placed where there was an 
inch more space between shelves. It must be realized, of course, that 
in this way the advantages of subject classification are lost; but, in a 
closed-access stack such as this one, that may not be a serious matter. 

Another problem is cataloging. Will each library keep its own cata- 
log sc that with eleven co-operating libraries (three—Radcliffe, Sim- 
mons, and Tufts colleges—have been added since incorporation), 
there will be eleven catalogs, or will there be one union catalog for all 
the collections, and should this one be in dictionary form or just an 
author list? A union, author catalog has been tentatively agreed upon. 
(Any subject cards that have been made will be kept in the catalog of 
the home library.) If this plan is followed, as soon as two libraries de- 
posit copies of the same book, a new question arises. If a book is so 
little used that it is stored in the Deposit Library, is there any need 
of keeping two copies of it in the Boston area? The general agreement 
seems to be that there is not. However, if one of the copies is to be 
discarded, some assurance must be given that the second copy will re- 
main in the storage center and so be available to the library that has 
discarded its copy. Since each institution ordinarily keeps title to the 
books it deposits, arrangements must be made to transfer to the new 
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library the ownership of the copy kept when another copy of the same 
book is discarded. Its continued presence is thus insured. But, with 
the transfer of the title from the depositing library to the New Eng- 
land Deposit Library, a new financial problem arises. The Deposit 
Library must either have funds to rent space in its building, or all the 
co-operating libraries must join in paying for the space used for the 
New England Deposit Library books, by paying higher rent on the 
sections which they occupy. This brings up a series of rather difficult 
decisions that must be made. 

While the New England Deposit Library seems to be a desirable 
plan simply because it provides cheaper storage than can be obtained 
in any other way unless a library has a vacant stackroom in which 
shelving can be installed conveniently and inexpensively, this is not 
the only argument that can be advanced for it. It is hoped that co- 
operation between the libraries connected with the new institution 
will (1) do away with a good deal of unnecessary duplication that has 
already taken place, (2) prevent additional unnecessary duplication 
in the future, (3) provide for the advantageous disposal of the un- 
necessary duplicates, (4) help to bring about a suitable division of 
fields between the co-operating libraries as far as research material is 
concerned, and (5) make readily available to all the libraries the little- 
used books of any one of them. 





ON THE USE OF THE CARD CATALOG 


ROBERT A. MILLER 


HE processes of cataloging have been the subject of much 

investigation, individual and co-operative. Perhaps no pro- 

fessional group has been so alert to questions of method, tech- 
nique, and improvement as catalogers. Yet a fundamental question 
has not been answered. It has seldom been approached. Indeed, it has 
not often been asked. In 1930, Randall suggested to the Catalog Sec- 
tion at the Los Angeles Conference that it was essential to know 
“what the patron wants to find out from the catalog.”* Again, in 1940, 
he stated “‘the most significant statement of the objective of cataloging 
is not the production of catalog cards or the description of individual 
books by means of such cards but rather the production of a catalog 
which will serve the identified needs of the users of a particular li- 
brary.”* Wright framed the same question as “What information 
should be given in the catalog?” and suggested a need for a study on 
the usefulness of information provided on the catalog card. 

Of the many approaches that might be made to the problem of as- 
certaining patron satisfaction with the catalog or the usefulness of 
cataloged information, there is one that can be undertaken simply. 
Let us ask the patron what information he actually used in finding or 
selecting a book from the card catalog. While his response will give a 
practical criterion of usefulness, it cannot be a complete index to his 
satisfaction with the catalog itself. There may be items of informa- 
tion not now normally recorded on the catalog card which would prove 
very useful to him. He may prefer a printed catalog to the card cata- 
log. The color of the card, the paragraph form, or the arrangement of 
the cards in the drawer may or may not contribute to his satisfaction. 
When these and other possibilities are considered, it is apparent that 
the measurement of patron satisfaction with catalogs (and cataloging) 


* William M. Randall, “The uses of library catalogs: a research project,” Cata- 
logers’ and classifiers’ yearbook, 11 (1930), 27-28. 


? Randall, “The technical processes and library service” in his The acquisition and 
cataloging of books (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940), p. 15. 


3 Wyllis E. Wright, “Catalogs and cataloging,” Library journa/, LXV (1940), 290. 
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will be a difficult and delicate procedure. This paper attempts no 
more than an exploration, or introduction, to the problem and reports 
only what some patrons actually used among the various types of in- 
formation given on the traditional and typical catalog card. 

During the months of October, November, and December, 1937, the 
university libraries of Colorado, Nebraska, and Wisconsin undertook 
to interview patrons as they worked with the card catalog.‘ Each in- 
stitution employed a carefully trained interviewer who sampled morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening hours at the public catalog. Approximate- 
ly fifty hours of interview time was recorded at each library. 

A standardized tally card (reproduced below) was prepared for the 
interviewers and was filled out for each interview on the spot. All the 





Author His dates 
Title 

Edition 

Editor 

Translator 

Illustrator 
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Place 
Publisher 
Date 


Size 
Paging or vols. 
Illus. 


Series 


Contents note 
Bibliog. note 
Serial editor 
Serial changes 
Analytic 
Other notes 


Location ( ) Subject( ) Bibl. data( ) 
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4 The writer acknowledges his indebtedness to Gilbert H. Doane and Ralph E. Ells- 
worth, of Wisconsin and Colorado, respectively, for assistance, advice, and criticism 
in this study. 
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items on the tally card are self-explanatory with the possible exception 
of “Illus.,” which included illustrative material of all kinds. As the 
reason for using the catalog might make some difference in use, space 
was provided at the bottom of the tally card for the interviewer to in- 
dicate whether the catalog was being used (1) as a device for locating 
books, the author and/or title being known, (2) as a tool for selecting 
a book on a given subject, or (3) as a source for bibliographical in- 
formation. As different types of patrons might also make for differ- 
ences in use, space was provided for the classification of patron as 
(1) undergraduate student, (2) graduate student, or (3) faculty mem- 
ber. Library staff members were not interviewed. 

To control the interviewing technique (each library had its own 
interviewer) the following instructions were given: 

1. Interviewer shall approach patron writing information from catalog 
card on call slip, saying ““May I bother you for a moment?” and shall place 
letter explaining reason for interview into his hands. While patron reads 
explanatory letter, interviewer shall single-check on tally card the items of in- 
formation available on the catalog card being used, e.g., if the volume has an 
editor, single-check Editor. This checking must be done rapidly in order not 
to delay the interview. When completed, the tally card will indicate the ful- 
ness of the description of the book being secured. 

2. After the letter has been read, retrieve it and say: “What we desire to 
know is the extent to which you have used the information on this catalog 
card.” Point to the card being copied and ask “Were you after this exact 
book when you came here or did you make a selection of this book after con- 
sulting the catalog?” If “exact book,” interviewer to check “Location” on 
bottom of tally card; if choice made through subject cards, check “Subject.” 
If patron is using card for bibliographical information only, check “Bibl. 
data.” The tally card will now show the purpose of use. 

3. If the answer is “I wanted this book when I came,” ask “Did you know 
the author’s name?”’ and check if the answer is affirmative; “Did you know the 
title?” and check if answer is affirmative. 

3a. If answer is “I made a selection of this book,” ask “Did it make any 
difference in your selection that so and so was the author?” checking if 
answer is affirmative; ask “Did it make any difference in your selection that 
the title was so and so?”’ checking if the answer is affirmative. 

4. Proceed with other items of information of the tally card, phrasing 
your questions as follows: “Did it make any difference in your choice that 
so and so was the editor, that so and so translated it . . . . that it was pub- 
lished in such and such a place. . . . that so and so was the publisher... . 
that it was so and so many centimeters in size . . . . that it had this number 
of pages.... that it had this many volumes... . that the contents were 
described . . . . that the book had a bibliography,” etc. For each affirmative 
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answer, check the item under discussion. As a result of this checking, the 
tally card will now show some items single-checked (which means that the 
information was present on the card but not used) and some items double- 
checked (which means that the information was present on the card and was 
used). 

5. Ask “‘Are you an undergraduate student, graduate student, or faculty 
member?” checking in appropriate place at bottom of card. 

6. Conclude interview with an acknowledgment. 

This study is to measure the actual use made of the information presented 
on the catalog card. It may be helpful in the interview to point to the specific 
item of information about which you are inquiring, e.g., the editor’s name or 
the size of the book. Disregard any answers indicating potential or future use, 
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e.g., “No, I didn’t see that, but it really is important, isn’t it?” or “I will cer- 
tainly watch that point hereafter,” etc. The interpretation of the phrase 
“Did it make any difference” may be illustrated as follows: If it is a question 
on the information describing the edition, the interviewer may say “If this 
had been the third edition (or any other edition except the one described) 
would you have selected this particular book?” 


During the three months’ period of investigation, a total of 870 
patrons were interviewed. Of these persons, 455, or 52 per cent, used 
the catalog as a device for locating books. Forty-one per cent used the 
catalog in selecting books on a given subject, and 7 per cent used the 
catalog for bibliographical data. 

In classifying the 870 patrons, however, it is apparent that graduate 
students use the catalog differently than do undergraduates. Table 1 
records these differences and should be read as follows: At the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, 59 undergraduates used the catalog as a device 
for locating books, as against 7 graduate students, the ratio of under- 
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graduate to graduate students in this type of use being $9 to 7, or 8.4 
to 1. For selecting books on a given subject, 66 undergraduates used 
the catalog as against 6 graduate students, the ratio being 11 to 1. 
The undergraduate student at Colorado, therefore, used the catalog 
more as an aid in selecting books on a given subject than did the 
graduate student. This was also true in the other institutions. 

In all three libraries the graduate student made more use of the 
catalog for locating books than for choosing a book on a subject. As 
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to undergraduates the pattern is mixed, for at Colorado their use was 
slightly more from the subject approach, at Wisconsin their use was 
definitely more from the location approach, while at Nebraska they 
used the catalog equally for both approaches. A tentative interpreta- 
tion of these facts would lead to the development of the subject cata- 
log or subject headings, more for undergraduate needs and vocabulary 
than for graduate needs. 

Table 2 presents the essential facts regarding the actual use of items 
appearing on the catalog card. The table includes all interviews and 
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does not differentiate as to type of approach (Table 3) or classification 
of patron (Table 4). Table 2 should be read as follows: Of 870 cards, 
831 described the author, and this information was actually used 582 
times, or 70 per cent of the time. Inspection of the table will reveal 
that certain items of description were used less than Io per cent of the 
time, namely, “author dates,” “editor,” “illustrator,” “place,” “pub- 
lisher,” “‘size,” “series note,” and “serial editor.” From these facts 
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* Numbers in parentheses indicate number of cases in group if below 10. 


one might hurry to the conclusion that simplified cataloging is justi- 
fied, but it should be observed that “‘use” has not been defined in this 
study to include “value.” One person’s use of “editor” information, 
for instance, may or may not counterbalance its lack of use by other 
patrons, for the one patron may be helped greatly in his use of the 
library by this information and it will have a “value” difficult to esti- 
mate. Nor can we arbitrarily omit the lesser-used items of informa- 
tion on the card until we know the differences in use that arise from 
approach and according to the classification of the patron. 
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Table 3, therefore, presents the results of the interviews from an- 
other point of view and according to the general purposes that moti- 
vated the patrons to use the card catalog. The table should be read 
as follows: Title information was used 87.5 per cent of the time when 
the catalog was used as a device for locating books, 92.4 per cent of the 
time as an aid in selecting a book on a given subject, and 86.4 per cent 
of the time for bibliographical purposes. The great use made of the 
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title as a guide to content should be communicated to authors who 
habitually conceal their subject with vague titles. 

By comparison with Table 2 it will appear that the purpose behind 
the use of the catalog makes little difference in the use of the items of 
description. Large variations are present only in the recorded use of 
“date” and “contents notes,”’ but both of these items are heavily used 
in each analysis. In the lower range of use, “author dates,” “editor,” 
“illustrator,” “place,” “publisher,” “size,” and “‘series notes” are 
again conspicuous. 

Table 4 presents the data from another angle and analyzes differ- 
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ences in use according to the classification of patrons. It should be 
read as follows: Author description was used by undergraduates 70.5 
per cent of the time; by graduate students, 70.6 per cent; and by facul- 
ty, 68.6 per cent. From this table it would appear that graduate stu- 
dents and faculty members make more use of practically every item of 
description than do undergraduates. “Author dates” and “size” again 
are little used. 

One final fact should be reported. Analysis of the returns from the 
three libraries indicates that the local situation makes more difference 
in the use of the card catalog than have the differentiations according 
to approach and type of patron. Thus, it may be concluded that each 
library interested in economies of cataloging should question its own 
patronage before simplifying any part of the typical catalog descrip- 
tion. The reason for local differences will probably rest in terms of lo- 
cal library instruction and local classroom requirements. 

In conclusion, the exploratory nature of this study must be re-em- 
phasized. An extension or repetition will go far to test the reliability 
of the results. 

For the libraries concerned, however, it is apparent that some items 
of book description as presented on the typical catalog card are seldom 
used. In view of the facts recorded, these libraries might well con- 
sider the establishment of a criterion of minimum use, below which 
bibliographical description is not worth while for any reason. For illus- 
trative purposes let it be maintained that any item of description 
should be used on the average more than once for every ten times it is 
recorded. A common-sense interpretation of this standard of minimum 
use would result in the following cataloging policies: (1) “Author 
dates” shall not be determined or recorded except to distinguish be- 
tween authors of the same name represented in the catalog; (2) 
“place” and “publisher” shall not be recorded if not present in the 
book being cataloged, unless needed to distinguish editions; and 
(3) measurement of “‘size”’ shall not be recorded. 

For administrators and catalogers interested in the economies of 
“short cataloging,” the small amount of use made of “‘author dates,” 
“editor,” “illustrator,” “place,” “publisher,” and “‘size’” should be 
suggestive. Because each of the libraries studied above differed in the 
use of these items, it is recommended that no library adopt short 
forms of cataloging until the local-patronage needs have been deter- 
mined. 
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From another point of view the results of this study may be taken 
as evidence that patrons are not sufficiently acquainted with biblio- 
graphical description to make the fullest possible use of the card cata- 
log. This again raises the question of the “value” of the information 
rather than its “use.” 

We have heard the suggestion that there is a need for knowing more 
about patron use of the catalog. This paper has reported, at best, a 
few facts of limited interpretation. Consistent and complete investi- 
gation of this fundamental problem demands our immediate profes- 
sional attention. 
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THE EVALUATION OF UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


G, FLINT PURDY 


O “EVALUATE,” says the Webster’s collegiate at my elbow, 

is “to ascertain the value . . . . of,” which, in practice, means 

to compare with a criterion of value. The object of evalua- 
tion is improvement, through the identification and removal of de- 
ficiencies. It is the purpose of this paper to examine some of the cri- 
teria of value commonly used in evaluating university library service 
and to suggest another. I do not presume to examine, or even to 
enumerate, the dasic “values” of universities—the ideas by which uni- 
versity library service and servants live. They are both individual and 
social, concerned with understanding of the universe and of man. 
They involve, as immediate objectives, the preservation and expan- 
sion of knowledge. Perhaps the primary value which the university 
serves is human wisdom, individual and collective and variously de- 
fined. 

Ideally, evaluation of a university library would consist of an ap- 
praisal of specific services, routines, techniques, etc., in terms of their 
relevance to the basic values to which each is assumed to contribute. 
The difficulty of such an approach is apparent. Suppose we assume, 
for example, that “wisdom’’ is one of the basic values which we strive 
to serve. Since “Die Weisheit ist nur in der Wahrheit,” the reader’s 
adviser compiles for John Smith, Jr., a list of books concerned with 
the Truth about the cause and cure of war. Clearly, we are not ready 
to investigate scientifically the degree to which the reader’s adviser’s 
service achieved the end: Wisdom in John Smith with respect to the 
cause and cure of war. The problem is a delightfully philosophical one, 
more susceptible in 1942 to metaphysical, than to scientific, attack. 
When the library’s contribution is supplementary to that of the class- 
room or laboratory, the problem of its evaluation is even more com- 
plex. So, undaunted, we assume that certain determinable facts, usu- 
ally quantitative, constitute criteria of the degree to which our serv- 
ices and practices contribute to the basic values which they are hoped 
to nourish. We are tempted, I fear, to select these ““assumed values” 
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more often in accordance with the convenience with which we are 
able to collect them than according to their relevance to our basic 
Values. 

The analysis and proposals presented in the following paragraphs 
have grown out of a study of evaluative criteria used in university 
library “surveys” during the last two decades and in a small sample 
of recent reports of university librarians. The primary “‘assumed val- 
ues” in the studies examined may be summarized under the heading 
“Adequacy and availability of materials.” If we think of the library 
from the user’s point of view, as “a place where one goes to get a 
book”’ (or something from a book), the primacy of this criterion can 
hardly be questioned. Someone has defined a university as “‘a place 
where the facilities for acquiring a higher education are conveniently 
assembled.” While this definition is not entirely acceptable, since it 
omits consideration of several of the objectives of the modern univer- 
sity, it has some merit as an introduction to the cardinal function of 
the university library. Books are one class of the “facilities” which 
constitute a university, and the library exists to make them and their 
contents available. Specific evaluative criteria, according to this in- 
terpretation, are relevant to the degree that they serve as indices of 
adequacy or availability of materials. These specific criteria, or “‘sec- 
ondary assumed values,” fall in the following categories: (1) quan- 
tity, quality, and relevance of materials; (2) administration, organiza- 
tion, and operation; (3) quantity and quality of library personnel; 
(4) financial support; (5) housing; and (6) use of materials and serv- 
ices. Each criterion of the first five categories is assumed to be a fac- 
tor in the determination of adequacy or availability of materials and, 
hence, an index of one or both. 

It may be argued that use is a primary rather than a secondary 
criterion, since materials are valuable only in terms of their use and 
since quantity and character of use depend upon other factors be- 
sides the adequacy and availability of materials—for example, the 
curriculum, teaching methods, other sources of materials, local em- 
phasis upon extracurricular activities, and the character and objec- 
tives of the student body. Or it might be held that use is a result of 
the library’s efforts and hence in its own right an index of library serv- 
ice. One answer to these arguments is that quantitative data of use 
appear to have little validity as either primary or secondary criteria 
of value and hence that it makes little difference in which light they 
are considered. Since use is certainly determined, in part, by the ade- 
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quacy and availability of the collection, it may be regarded as a rela- 
tive index of adequacy and availability over a period of years, to the 
extent that other factors remain constant. 

None of the other categories of criteria enumerated can be regarded 
as primary, I think, although some specific criteria, such as capacity 
of reading-rooms, may be so considered. To those who hold that 
evaluation of the staff should be co-ordinate with evaluation of the 
adequacy and availability of materials, I suggest that the size and 
competence of the staff are relevant to the excellence of the library’s 
service to the degree that they affect the adequacy of the collection 
and the availability of its contents—primarily the latter. 

If we accept this concept of the primacy of materials, the task of 
evaluation becomes one of determining adequacy and availability of 
the library’s book resources—a task but little less complicated than 
that of determining the degree to which library use results in wisdom. 
With the problem of evaluation thus defined, suppose we examine a 
few of the conventional criteria of university library excellence, for 
example: 

» Quantity, quality, and relevance of materials 
4) Total number of volumes 
4) Average annual acquisitions 
¢) Average annual expenditure for materials 
d) Trend of growth 
¢) Number of subscriptions to journals 
J) Files complete, or complete for a given period 
g) Number of newspapers—files and current 
A) Holdings of other specific classes of materials 
4) Check lists—number and percentage of holdings 


Clearly, the total number of volumes owned by a university li- 
brary, the number added to the collection each year, the amount of 
money spent for materials, and the other quantitative indices of ade- 
quacy enumerated have little meaning except in relation to the needs 
of the university served. That is, actual needs constitute the only 
valid criterion of adequacy. This statement is equally true whether 
the data are expressed in total or in per capita figures. Since the needs 
of a given university are difficult to define in concrete terms, it is cus- 
tomary to assume that they closely approximate those of other uni- 
versities, which resemble University X in respects which are assumed 
to be significant. Thus the total number of volumes, the average an- 
nual acquisitions (total and per capita), etc., of the library of Uni- 
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versity X are compared with similar data from other university li- 
braries or with “norms’”’ of one sort or another for several such librar- 
ies. The use of such comparative data as standards of satisfactory 
achievement necessitates the further assumption that the holdings, 
acquisitions, etc., represented by the norms approximate optimum 
conditions, in relation to the needs of the universities served. The two 
basic assumptions underlying comparative criteria will bear repeti- 
tion: (1) the book needs of University X are approximately the same 
as those of the other universities used as the basis of comparison or 
of the “average” university of the group and (2) the book resources 
of the other universities are approximately optimum in relation to 
those needs—neither too small or unnecessarily large. 

The dubious validity of these assumptions and the difficulty of 
verifying them suggest the possible desirability of abandoning the 
whole comparison technique. It would seem more reasonable to eval- 
uate the resources of library X in relation to the needs of University X 
than in relation to a doubtful index of the needs of other universities. 
The problem is to devise more direct and less vulnerable criteria of 
need. The use of check lists of specific titles, which constitute as- 
sumed needs, represents one attempt to solve this problem. 

Each check list used is relevant to the extent that it accurately 
represents the needs of the university. Thus the ideal check list would 
be one specifically compiled to define the needs of a particular univer- 
sity. The following outline suggests some of the elements of one pro- 
cedure for an analysis of needs: 

1, Courses offered 
2. Titles needed for each course 

a) Required 

6) Suggested 

c) Peripheral 
3. Duplicates needed 
4. Research program 

a) Fields and subfields of research 
4) Vital research materials for each field (source materials, sets, files of 
serials, etc.) 
c) Other sources and the materials available from them (neighboring 
libraries, interlibrary loan) 
. Cultural and extracurricular program 
. Annual publication rates of essential current materials 
a) Serials and continuations 
4) New books needed for 1, 4, and 5 above 


nn 
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This approach looks promising at first glance but has two serious prac- 
tical disadvantages: (1) it requires a high degree of faculty co-opera- 
tion in defining curricular and research needs—co-operation not al- 
ways easy to get from a busy faculty—and (2) it necessitates faith 
in the faculty member’s definition of the materials needed in his field. 
The fallacy underlying this faith lies in the unreliability of his defini- 
tion and the inability of anyone else to verify or disprove its validity. 
Only partial evidence results from acquiring the materials and deter- 
mining their use. Who can say how much more effective is the teach- 
ing of any given professor of economics with ten thousand or twenty- 
five thousand books in his special field at his disposal than it would 
be with only a hundred, or how much more the student learns from 
reading twenty books on a specific subject than from reading two or 
three of the best ones? Librarians have a tendency to hope (and hence 
to believe) that the number of books available in the subject field of a 
given course is an important determinant of the degree to which the 
course contributes to the values which the university serves. There is 
little evidence to support the assumption. That which exists strongly 
suggests that the teacher and the student remain the important vari- 
ables, with books sometimes a very useful auxiliary, rarely the main 
thing—and the number of books available, above a modest minimum, 
perhaps usually irrelevant. If this is true, evaluation of the collection 
based on a faculty definition of curricular needs offers difficulties. 
Suppose the faculty of a given department lists ten thousand titles as 
needs of their curriculum. If the library has only one thousand of 
them, selected by the same faculty as most important to their work, 
what are we to conclude? If we could persuade the controllers of the 
university exchequer or an opulent alumnus to finance the acquisi- 
tion of the additional nine thousand volumes “‘needed,”’ would the li- 
brary’s contribution to the curricular achievement of the department 
be multiplied by ten? Would it be doubled? How much would it be 
increased? 

In the realm of research materials the professorial estimate of needs 
is probably more reliable, since the professor wants everything and 
everything is likely to be potentially relevant. However, since “every- 
thing” is not possible, the problem of selection remains important; 
and holdings of 10 per cent of the “needs” enumerated may represent 
something materially better than 10 per cent service. I see no way to 
determine a standard of acceptable “adequacy” based on ratio of ma- 
terials owned to materials needed, although a classification of the 
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titles needed according to intensity of need would aid in evaluation. 
If the 10 per cent owned coincide almost exactly with the 10 per cent 
most important, the holdings might conceivably represent the maxi- 
mum research collection consistent with the university’s financial re- 
sources and total needs. There may be a point, in any given university 
library, beyond which the acquisition of rarely needed titles is waste- 
ful. Interlibrary loans, supplemented by microfilm, have materially 
reduced the importance of the volume of actual research holdings as a 
criterion of the library’s service to the university’s research program. 
I see no possibility of locating precisely the line between those re- 
search materials which must be constantly and immediately available 
and those which can be borrowed or otherwise acquired in response 
to specific needs without crippling research. Certainly, the availabil- 
ity of adequate materials for research is decreasingly dependent upon 
the collection immediately accessible. It seems reasonable to assume 
that this trend will, of necessity, accelerate. 

A more direct method of evaluating the resources of a university 
library, in relation to actual needs, consists of an analysis of the spe- 
cific, day-by-day needs of students and faculty and of the extent to 
which those needs are satisfied. This approach necessitates a criterion 
of adequacy and availability defined in terms of the extent to which the 


library makes available the materials actually needed by students and 
faculty. Evaluation in these terms requires facts pertaining to needs 
satisfied and needs not satisfied. The following outline suggests perti- 
nent types of information: 


A. Number of attempts of each type made by each group, during a given 
period, to obtain needed materials and information 
B. Number of failures 
C. Reasons for failures (at each service point) 
. Not in library 
. In library but not found in catalog or other tools 
. In use 
a) First attempt 
4) Subsequent attempts 
. At bindery 
. Not found by assistants 
a) First attempt 
4) Subsequent attempts 


Such facts are readily obtained by means of systematic reports from 
students and faculty members. The reports may be collected by inter- 
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views, questionnaires, or continuing records kept by the student over 
a period of time. Experiments with interviews and questionnaires in- 
dicate that both are practicable, but the former is preferable, owing 
to the difficulty of framing pertinent, succinct, and unambiguous ques- 
tions in a form readily susceptible to tabulation. It is possible that 
continuing records, based, perhaps, on a 3’ X 5” form for reporting 
the result of each attempt to secure needed materials or information, 
may be better adapted to the problem than either the interview or 
the questionnaire approach. Further experimentation should develop 
a satisfactory technique for procuring the facts required. It is impor- 
tant, of course, that honest and representative information be col- 
lected from all significant campus groups. 

Since many book needs never reach the circulation desk or the 
reference desk, records of successes and failures at service points will 
not suffice to determine successes and failures in relation to needs. 
Such information is highly relevant, however, as a check on the facts 
reported by students and faculty and as a means of identifying causes 
of failures. Since improvement is the goal of evaluation, the identifi- 
cation and removal of causes of failure are matters of first importance. 

Another supplementary study may be directed at the identification 
of failures caused by the inability of petential library users to find 
needed material which is available. Maximum availability often fails 
to result in a successful attempt. Our concern with this problem has 
not been commensurate with its importance. 

Such an approach to evaluation, through study of the successes and 
failures of the library in the performance of its daily responsibilities 
seems to me vastly more realistic than the less direct and less relevant 
techniques traditionally used. Careful examination of the evaluative 
studies of the last twenty years reveals little substantial improvement. 
New techniques rest on the same old unreliable assumptions. It may 
be argued, I think, that the future improvement of university library 
service is dependent in considerable degree upon the development of 
better techniques of evaluation—techniques which compare signifi- 
cant aspects of service with criteria of value which are demonstrably 
relevant to the basic values which universities serve. The problem is 
more fundamental, I believe, than our attention thereto suggests. 





LOUIS R. WILSON AND THE GRADUATE 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 


WILLIAM M. RANDALL 


to write it in such a way that he may be sure that he has com- 

municated this truth to whoever may read what he has written. 
This is so for at least two reasons. First, language as a means of com- 
munication is at best an imperfect instrument, and we are imperfect 
performers upon it. What we blow in so sweetly at one end is likely to 
come out disharmoniously at the other. And, second, the truth is not 
easy to know and less easy to communicate by any means. Therefore, 
it is well for me to begin this essay with the admonition that, if it 
fails to leave the impression of greatness, the fault is that of the writer 
and the reader and not of the subject. 

It will be well to sound another warning at the begiMing. This is 
not to be in any sense a complete check list of the acti¥ties of Dean 
Wilson for the period of his connection with the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago. Such a list is not necessary. The 
results of his labors and his genius need no listing of this sort. Every- 
one who explores the contemporary history of librarianship realizes 
that really to do justice with such a list would be to write the history 
itself, for he has touched it everywhere, in one way or another. 

This essay is rather an attempt to convey an appreciation of what 
the ten years of his direction have meant to the development of the 
School and, through the School and its activities, to the development 
of librarianship. It is written by one who knew the School before his 
hand was laid upon its helm and who has been a partner in its progress 
under his guidance. It is possible that the author’s very nearness may 
in a sense invalidate his judgment in some respects. However this 
may be, he will attempt to keep his reporting straight. 

Louis Round Wilson became dean of the Graduate Library School 
on September 1, 1932. At that time the School had been without an 
official head since the departure of its organizer and original dean, 
George Alan Works, in the spring of 1929. If it was not exactly dis- 
organized, it was at least in what might be called an amorphous 
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state. Its student body was small—the average number registered in 
each quarter during 1932-33 was only twelve—and the activities of 
its faculty members, while they had great intrinsic importance, were 
far from being in the main stream of the development of libraries and 
librarianship. What was needed more than any other single thing was 
a unifying influence which would swing the potential energies of the 
School more exactly toward the purposes for which it had been cre- 
ated, and at the same time interpret the sometimes unorthodox and 
often apparently meaningless activities of its staff to the world of 
librarianship. 

The Muslim catechism begins with this question: ‘What is the 
proof of the existence of Allah?” and the orthodox answer to be given 
is: “These created things.” In much the same way, if one sought for 
proof of the success of Louis R. Wilson in the task he undertook ten 
years ago, one might find it in the School which he has in a very real 
sense created. At the risk of being profane, I am going on to say that 
in one way, at least, his task was more difficult than that of Allah, who 
started with nothing but himself. Dean Wilson was obliged to start 
with what he found in existence, which was, most importantly, an al- 
ready appointed faculty. Since I was approximately one-third of it 
and since I know the other two-thirds very well indeed, I feel free to 
state one fact about us. We all had (and for that matter still have) at 
least one of the traditional marks of genius—we were hard to manage. 
That he has, in a good sense of the word, managed us and made us like 
it is by no means the least of his accomplishments. 

One of the first things the dean must have realized when he sur- 
veyed the Chicago scene was the necessity for some sort of definite pro- 
gram of research and publication which would place the School favor- 
ably in the eyes of the profession it was expected to serve. It is true 
that the Library quarterly had been in existence for a little more than 
a year. But this journal could scarcely serve by itself as the medium 
of publication. The length of its individual articles was necessarily 
limited by its nature, and much of its space had to be given to book 
reviews and to articles by persons outside the School. 

By 1933 Dean Wilson had made a good start at the solution of this 
problem. A grant of $20,000 from the Carnegie Corporation for the 
study of the public library in relation to government at once provided 
for useful and important study and for its dissemination through pub- 
lication. Thus far, three books have been published in this program: 
Joeckel, Government of the American public library; Waples, People 
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and print; and Miles and Martin, Public administration and the library. 
In the same year (1933) was inaugurated the series, “Studies in library 
science,” which has now published a total of twenty-six volumes. In 
the total period a sum of $57,500 has come to the School for its pub- 
lication program alone. 

Another problem which had to be solved was the formal recogni- 
tion of the School by the profession it serves. True recognition could 
come, of course, only as a result of the work of its faculty and the 
activities in the profession of its students. But, meantime, the School 
was somewhat handicapped because it stood outside the group of 
recognized library training agencies—a kind of maverick about which 
almost anything could be said because very little was actually known. 
This matter was very happily taken care of during 1934 by the ac- 
creditation of the School by the American Library Association as a 
Type I library school. 

Still another major problem at the outset was the building-up of the 
faculty. Even with the addition of Dean Wilson himself and Dr. Leon 
Carnovsky in 1932, one of the most important fields in the study of 
librarianship was left practically unprovided for—the field of public 
library administration. The choice by Dean Wilson of Dr. Carleton 
Joeckel in this strategic area and Dr. Joeckel’s subsequent activities 
and publications have done much to place the School in its present 
position of professional eminence. 

Liaison with the profession was further assisted by the inauguration 
in the summer of 1936 of the now well-known institutes for librarians 
in service. These annual meetings and the published papers which 
have resulted from them have become important professional events. 
Their success has been due not only to the timeliness and importance 
of the topics discussed but also to the fact that they have brought into 
the thinking of librarians certain ideas which have originated in other 
fields and so have done something to offset what must be called a char- 
acteristic inbreeding of the thought of the profession. In much the 
same way the annual seminar and workshop for college librarians, 
which began in the same year and which has been repeated during 
each summer quarter since, has succeeded in influencing the profes- 
sional attitudes and ideas of librarians in this field. 

It would be possible to continue in this way to list important pro- 
grams which have been undertaken by the School under the sympa- 
thetic and energetic direction of Dean Wilson. Fortunately, it is not 
necessary to make such a list. Everyone connected in any way with 
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the library profession who hopes to be up to date in this rapidly de- 
veloping field is obliged to know about them and to take them into 
consideration. One final development, however, should be mentioned 
in this place, since it represents the culmination of a long-cherished 
plan of Dean Wilson. Only last month (March, 1942) the University 
Senate approved the proposal of the faculty of the Graduate Library 
School that it grant the degree of Bachelor of Library Science. Thus 
the way is prepared for the addition of a first-year curriculum to the 
present activities of the School—a first-year curriculum which will 
embody the ideas and the ideals which have made the graduate cur- 
riculum a force in modern librarianship. 

The Graduate Library School, however, does not exist by itself, 
but as one unit in a great university. Dean Wilson must have realized 
—and his activities at North Carolina are evidence for this—that he 
could serve the School and the profession best by serving the uni- 
versity outside the School in all the ways that were possible. These 
ways were many. He has been a member of the university’s General 
Administrative Board; of the Policy Committee of the University 
Senate; of the Board of Libraries, of the Board of Co-ordination of 
Student Activities, of the Board of University Publications, and of 
the Board of Vocational Guidance and Placement. Besides these very 
important administrative boards, he has also been associated with the 
Committee on the Preparation of Teachers and with the Moody 
Foundation Committee; and during the hectic year preceding the now 
famous Fiftieth Anniversary he lent his advice and active service to 
the Fiftieth Anniversary Committee on Conferences and to the Citi- 
zens’ Board of Sponsors of the Fiftieth Anniversary Fund. By giving 
thus so freely of his time and energies outside the narrow circle of 
the School, he has integrated its activities with those of the university 
as a whole and kept its problems and its accomplishments before the 
eyes of the university administration in a manner which has gained 
for the School a local recognition which has been increasingly im- 
portant. 

Besides being a part of the university, the Graduate Library 
School, since it is a professional school, must be made to take its 
place within the framework of activities of the profession itself. It was 
only natural, therefore, that its Dean should find himself actively en- 
gaged in many professional duties outside the university. The wonder 
is that he has been able to find the time and energy to devote to them. 

Dean Wilson was, of course, president of the American Library 
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Association in 1935-36. He has for long been active in its affairs. 
Some of the more important formal responsibilities which he has car- 
ried in this professional organization are the following: chairman of 
the A.L.A. Committee on Research; chairman of the Advisory Board 
for the Study of Special Projects; a member of the A.L.A. Planning 
Committee; official delegate of the A.L.A. to the International Library 
Congress in Spain in 1935 and rapporteur of its section on the profes- 
sional training of librarians; chairman of the Special Committee on 
Federal Aid, which assisted in setting up the Library Service Division 
of the United States Office of Education in 1936; member of the 
Executive Board; and chairman of the Library Extension Board. He 
has also been president (in 1938-39) of the Association of American 
Library Schools, a Fellow of the American Library Institute, and a 
member of its Research Committee. 

Outside of this professional association, his formal connections with 
the general field of education have been many. It is possible here to 
mention only a few of the most important of them. He was a member 
of the Advisory Group on College Libraries and of the Advisory 
Group on Junior College Libraries of the Carnegie Corporation; the 
consultant on school libraries for the Co-operative Study of Secondary 
School Standards (1937); chairman of the Committee on Library 
Service of the Advisory Committee on Education (1937); a member of 
the Advisory Board of the Fournal of adult education; \ibrary consultant 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority (1941); and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Yearbook on the Library in General Education for the 
National Society for the Study of Education (1940-42). 

He has been associated with many surveys of educational institu- 
tions and libraries. Two of these have been the surveys of the libraries 
of the University of Florida and the University of Georgia, of both of 
which he was the chairman. In addition, he has been consultant in 
library matters to various institutions, notably, during the past few 
years, to the Joint University Libraries (Nashville), the University of 
Nebraska, and Southern Methodist University. In the latter two he 
was concerned with the planning of new buildings. 

All these activities and many more have been carried on in addition 
to his regular duties to the university and the School. In every case 
the value of his experience and his wise counsel have assisted in bring- 
ing about the success of the undertakings; at the same time they have 
given to the School which he has represented a standing in the general 
field of education which is a high one. 
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In the second paragraph of this paper the author disclaimed any in- 
tention of producing a complete list of the activities of Dean Wilson 
during the last ten years. Those readers who know the Dean and what 
he has done will realize that this disclaimer was made in seriousness, 
since it must be obvious to them that more has been omitted than has 
been given mention. But enough has been told, I am sure, to demon- 
strate his untiring professional interest, his zeal for the improvement 
of librarianship and education, and his boundless enthusiasm. Al- 
though this year marks his necessary retirement from the deanship of 
the School, it is pleasant to realize that it will not mark the end of his 
interest in librarianship or the end of his efforts for its progress and 
betterment. 

And he may well look with pride upon the School which he has 
created, for he has created it. Not one member of its staff or one of its 
students or alumni will deny that the credit is his. We all hope that we 
have helped in the undertaking, and we are proud that we have been 
able to do so. We all realize, too, that there is much yet to be done. 
But what remains is a going-forward along a well-blazed trail which 
he has been able to see clearly, while the rest of us were lost in the 
trees. To his successor he hands over a going concern with a sympa- 
thetic following and a consciousness of its responsibility and its future. 


Though many more will come after him as the administrative heads of 
the School and though they will doubtless accomplish much of im- 
portance, they will do it by means of the organization and the interest 
he has set up. To those who have worked with him here during these 
years, Louis R. Wilson will always be The Dean. 
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M. LLEWELLYN RANEY 
N THE year 1909 occurred two printing incidents which look 
strange in twentieth-century America and particularly so during 
a period of extreme emergency. One is costly to our name, the 
other to our purse. For the former, government must accept final re- 
sponsibility, while the latter was the adventure of a young Minne- 
sota corporation, later transplanted to New York. 

Despite rectitude of the Constitution on the subject, Congress went 
wrong in 1790 when it legalized the piracy of foreign publications. 
The quirk of 1909 lay in outlawing that ugly old practice except for 
works in English not manufactured here. The quaint exception abides 
to this day. So we are now in the position of giving legal sanction to 
literary theft from Winston Churchill, for example, while throwing 
full court protection around Mein Kampf. Luckily public opinion long 
ago outstripped the law, and the prime minister can go his way pretty 
safely among us with no other protection. The offending section 
should be swept away, nonetheless. 

Very different was the second peculiar publishing incident of 1909. 
In that year the H. W. Wilson Company began to experiment with a 
pricing system of which no counterpart has been found in any com- 
modity marketing known to the federal Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce or to the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Today, while the method is applied to only a ninth of the 
titles on its list, these thirty-six account for three-quarters of the 
year’s $800,000 business, and the number steadily increases. But to 
so great a height have the prices also risen that the Association of 
Research Libraries, following two exhaustive committee studies, has 
taken action looking to a scholarly survey of the indexing and ab- 
stracting field, with a view to securing thorough and appropriate cov- 
erage, avoidance of duplication, and production at rates such libraries 
everywhere can readily afford. 

Wilson’s new method consists of varying the charge for an item 
according to its alleged degrees of benefit to the purchasers. There is 
a separate scale for each title and in many instances supplementary 
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scales for multiple copies. Thus the Cumulative book index, a monthly, 
priced list of new Anglo-American books, sells at a dozen different 
amounts for the first copy, ranging from $12.00 to $60.00, and it had 
4,585 subscriptions last year. Readers’ guide to periodical literature, 
which analyzes 113 journals of larger circulation, had a distribution 
of 7,575 copies, billed at 82 rates, running from $7.00 to $47.60. Much 
greater the spread and variety in the case of special periodical indexes, 
such as Agricultural index, cited in 1941 at 31§ prices stretching from 
$8.00 to $243.60 (with $271.07 possible); Education index, at 579 rates 
from $7.00 to $239.02 (possible, $258.45); Jmdustrial arts index, show- 
ing 675 different prices from $9.00 up to $319.42 actual, or $330.82 
possible, etc. 

The benefit is measured in two ways, according to the character of 
the publication. If it is a periodical index, the subscriber pays for 
only that portion of the index which covers the journals he takes, 
though he receives the entire volume. If it is a bibliography, like the 
Cumulative book index, Essay and general literature index, Union list of 
serials, etc., the service is supposedly gauged by the size of the sub- 
scriber’s book fund, interpreted as meaning the amount spent annually 
on books, periodicals, and binding. 

Let us now examine the accuracy of these two measuring rods and 
afterward the propriety of discriminatory pricing. 

Is the usefulness of a periodical index correctly indicated by count- 
ing the references in it to the periodicals the subscriber takes? Does 
the purchaser of Jndustrial arts index at $319.42 derive more than 
thirty times as much profit as his neighbor at $9.00? Every subscriber 
gets the full volume and all its potentialities. More than that, he can 
realize them if he is diligent, for under the interlibrary loan system he 
may borrow or have microfilmed any article that he needs and at far 
less cost than the subscription price of the journal. The index gives 
exactly the same information to every consultant and so in fact 
equalizes opportunity. 

Furthermore, usefulness depends as much on the user as on the 
used. A single reference in competent hands (and they may crop up 
anywhere) may outweigh a dozen others. Benefit can really be neither 
measured nor predicted, and the greatest aid rendered by any product 
may be to a user who is at the moment impecunious. But even if the 
benefits were markedly different, there would be no more reason for 
discriminatory pricing here than for two adjoining lots where one 
buyer could make only a garden while the other built a home. 
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Usefulness of an index to periodicals is not, then, correctly meas- 
ured by the fraction of those journals the subscriber takes. There is 
no difference between this book and any other. Every volume is the 
peak of a pyramid. Nobody owns all that is below it. 

How about the yardstick chosen for bibliographies like Cumulative 
book index, Essay and general literature index, Union list of serials, etc.? 
Value here, says the company, will be in proportion to annual amounts 
spent on books, periodicals, and binding. But take Cumulative book 
index for example. It carries books only. Moreover, academic libraries 
devote a much greater proportion of their funds to periodicals 
than public libraries do. In the Bulletin of the American Library As- 
sociation for February and April, 1941, the 32 larger college and uni- 
versity libraries that gave separate figures for periodicals showed 25.3 
per cent of the total book fund so spent, while, for public libraries 
serving a population of more than two hundred thousand, the 46 that 
reported periodicals separately showed only 6 per cent spent that way. 
Again, C.B.J. is limited to current Anglo-American books. But aca- 
demic libraries, far more than public libraries, ran much to old and 
foreign-language materials. On the other hand, a large public library 
is more prone to multiple copies than a large university library. Mani- 
festly, the total book fund is no accurate gauge of C.B.J. usefulness. 
There is no soundness in the theory that the more one spends in gen- 
eral, the more useful must he find any particular Wilson list, regardless 
of collection policy. 

The case is aggravated by the disclosure of great confusion in ap- 
plying the yardstick. It frequently happens that the desired figure is 
not ascertainable. So the company introduces two other criteria: total 
income (though libraries report this differently) and circulation (in 
libraries up to 400,000 a year). At times, school registration, com- 
munity population, or subject-pertinence figures in the rate. Any one 
of these criteria or any combination of them may be chosen. A book- 
store will be charged in proportion to its business; an individual ar- 
bitrarily. 

For applying these measures, the libraries are divided into fourteen 
classes (1-9, 10 A-E), according to book fund, total income, and cir- 
culation, set in the ratio of 1:5:50. The idea is that when one of these 
three measurements is found to fit a given library’s figure, that’s the 
suit for it—the fit should be good all over. 

But how do these stock ratios conform to library shapes? The com- 
pany is seen to count book fund as 20 per cent of total income. But, 
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in the tables published in the Bulletin of the American Library Associa- 
tion already cited, the median book fund in the 52 larger colleges and 
university libraries reporting was 34 per cent of the total outlay, and 
in the 55 small colleges, 32 per cent, instead of Wilson’s 20 per cent. 
For 52 public libraries of more than 200,000 population it was 19 per 
cent (27 per cent excluding building maintenance); for 42, serving 
100,000- 199,999, it was 19.3 per cent (25 per cent without mainte- 
nance); for §5, serving 35,000—-99,999, it was 37.5 per cent (or 41.8 per 
cent minus maintenance); for 40, serving 10,000-34,999, it was 22.3 
per cent (or, less maintenance, 24.1 per cent). 

It appears at once that, if college and public libraries are handled 
alike, that is, if the maintenance charge, as not reported by the former, 
is omitted from both, the Wilson norm fits none of these cases. It then 
becomes of concern whether the company in any given instance 
chooses book fund or total income for purposes of classification. Thus 
the median total for large college libraries ($89,435) would classify as 
Class 10 A, while the median book fund ($30,498) would land in Class 
10 B. For small colleges the median total ($14,593) is Class 7, while 
the book fund ($4,692) would plump for Class 8. In the case of the 
four groups of public libraries the two medians fall into the same class 
in the two uppers, but in different classes in the two lowers. Eighteen 
out of 25 members of the Association of Research Libraries reporting 
would be in one class on the basis of book fund, in another if total in- 
come were used. 

As for circulation, the median college figure (270,677) falls in 
Class 9, as against Class 10 A or Class 10 B by the other criteria, and 
the small college median (42,041) is Class 5 instead of Class 7 or Class 
8 on the other two bases. 

Since the factor of circulation is not allowed to apply from 400,000 
up, it is applicable to only the smallest public libraries and half of those 
in the 35,000-99,999 group. It should be omitted altogether. 

We are thus forewarned of misfits, and these Mr. and Mrs. Miles O. 
Price, in a manuscript report to the Association of Research Libraries, 
reveal in disquieting numbers, though the company claims to have 
cleaned house since that disclosure four years ago. The trouble is that 
corrections need to be unremitting. 

Wilson folders for 134 representative public and 99 college or uni- 
versity libraries of various sizes were opened. On book-fund basis the 
company’s classification was found correct in 54.5 per cent of the pub- 
lic library cases and 24 per cent of the college and university libraries. 
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On the total-expenditure basis the public library result was correct 
77 per cent-48 per cent for Groups 1 down to 4, while the academic 
figures averaged 45 per cent correct. 

Thus on the company’s own preferred criterion—books, periodicals, 
and binding total (a pretty shaky platform)—it is shown to have 
classified incorrectly nearly half the time in the public library samples 
and more than three-quarters of the time where the colleges and uni- 
versities are under examination. To get a 68 per cent score for public 
libraries and 45 per cent for the academic group cited they had to take 
refuge under a quite irrelevant rubric of total expenditure, where, 
moreover, public and academic libraries report differently, one includ- 
ing plant upkeep and the other not. This is certainly no edifying spec- 
tacle, even though the errors are more often to the company’s hurt 
than profit. The company’s reservation of the freedom to elect any 
criterion or combination of criteria at pleasure, even though forced by 
the libraries’ failure to report to its satisfaction, is a miscarriage of 
justice. The libraries are not treated alike. 

Total income is the least appropriate gauge of book usefulness, be- 
cause, if for no other reason, academic libraries devote nearly twice as 
large a portion of their accountable income to accessions than do pub- 
lic libraries. Yet the record shows that Wilson charges are predomi- 
nantly assigned on this basis. “Service” in this class of publications is 
the carry-over of a plausible term coined for periodical indexing. 
There is no possible way to measure it. 

We find it difficult, therefore, to escape the conclusion that the real 
criterion in both lists is ability to pay. The company—being commer- 
cial, lacking endowment, and engaged in a costly operation—needs 
subsidies. These the system of grading subscribers supplies. 

An examination of accounts transcribed for us by the prices will 
make this clear. Thus, in the first place, it appears that in the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1938 (the last year reported), full 80 per cent 
of the subscribers to Agricultural index failed to pay their way. So 
with 70 per cent of these to Education index, 78 per cent to Industrial 
arts index, and 70 per cent to Readers’ guide. These are typical Wilson 
operations. The great bulk contribute sums below par, leaving their 
shortages for the small minorities to foot. No less than 3,117 of the 
7,119 R.G. subscribers in 1938 paid the minimal price of $7.00 when 
$11.40 was par, and 5,015 did not reach $11.40. Similarly, with $34.20 
as ED par and gio the total circulation, there were 106 minimal sub- 
scribers at $7.00 (three of them at less) and 598 below par. The re- 
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maining 312 had to pay up to $171.45 that year ($239.02 by 1941). 
Incidentally, this top price was quite needlessly high, because, if a 
maximum of $100 had been set, the year’s profit of $4,902.68 would 
have been reduced by only $416.00. In fact, if the two highest and 
the two lowest of the 14 classes were eliminated, C.B.J. would feel 
little difference. It is the great number of moderately superaverage 
subscribers that pay the bulk of the subsidy and save the Jndex—if it 
is saved. 

Again, the accounts of eleven leading Wilson issues for the nineteen 
years ending March 31, 1937, showed a deficit of $401,518.64 for seven 
and a profit of $435,203.05 for Cumulative book index, Education index, 
and Readers’ guide (including Abridged readers’ guide). The losers were 
Book review digest (in the black from 1933 on), Motion picture review 
digest (discontinued, January, 1940), Vertical file service catalog, plus the 
Agricultural, Art,and Industrial arts indexes and the International index. 
In other words (since the profit on ED was small in those years, though 
now much greater), it appears that the large subsidies necessary to 
keep the special indexes afloat were contributed (1) by their own 
small minorities, whose subscriptions were pyramided far above par 
and (2) by the thousands who took C.B.J. and R.G. and generally 
nothing else. It was to meet this criticism by the second group that 
the company advanced the 1941 rates of the losers so sharply. But for 
carrying the heavy burdens of others so long (and they are still doing 
so), the prices of C.B.J. and R.G. could be greatly reduced. Indeed, 
standard flat-rate publication would seem altogether feasible. As for 
the rest, more drastic remedies are required, as will be seen below. 

To the plaints of the minorities against their towering bills the com- 
pany makes answer that, with the establishment of minimum rates, 
the subaverage subscribers are a positive advantage to the enterprise. 
The argument is that, since editorial and composition costs are fixed 
and unavoidable charges regardless of edition size, the lowers help the 
uppers if their contribution exceeds the cost of materials, presswork, 
binding, and delivery of their copies, and this the company claims 
they all do. A sample account for test is on the following page, 
It is clear that the $7.00 minimum subscriber does not meet charges 
3 and 4, to say nothing of 5. But about 4 the Company has had much 
to say, and not consistently. It is observed that promotion and serv- 
ice expense is here 30 per cent of sales ($34.20). This is close to the 
Wilson average of 30.2 per cent. In assessing promotion and service 
charge the company formerly claimed that this percentage should be 
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applied at every level. In which case the $7.00 subscriber above would 
have enough to cover the presswork, etc. ($1.66), on his copy, as well 
as his share of promotion and service (i.e., 30.2 per cent of $7.00, or 
$2.11) and have left over $3.23 toward editorial expense, composition, 
and company profit. Since, however, this leads to the absurdity of 
charging the year’s maximum subscriber ($171.45) the sum of $51.78 
for soliciting and serving his copy, as against $2.11 for the minimum 
subscriber, though the two operations were identical, the claim has 
been abandoned in favor of another theory. They now report 4 divided 


ANALYSIS OF AVERAGE ED Susscrip- 
TION IN THE YEAR ENDING 
Marcu 31, 1937 


. Editorial expense.......... $11.94 
. Composition 4.25 
. Manufacture 1.66 
. Promotion and service 10.26 
. Company profit........... | 6.09 $34.20 


as follows: promotion, 40 per cent; service, 32 per cent; and overhead, 
28 per cent. The first they would charge to new subscribers only; the 
second, to all alike; the third, as about 9.5 per cent of every subscrip- 
tion. But there may be no new subscribers for the promotion charge. 
In the five years ending March 31, 1937, the company spent $52,119.06 
on the promotion of 4GR, ART, ED, and JND to net a loss of 
eight subscribers. Who paid that? No, promotion and overhead are 
as much per capita charges as service. They are the necessary inci- 
dents to operation and should rest evenly on all. Thus the conclusion 
is inevitable that all Wilson minimums are far too low, as all maxi- 
mums are far too high. 

If, thus, the theory of price-scaling is seen to be unsound and the 
results burdensome to libraries supporting research, what is the rem- 
edy? It lies (1) in simplification of presentation and (2) in collabora- 
tion. 

Since company cataloging is very high ($2.00-$4.00 per article), 
since there is repeated quotation of titles, frequent cumulation within 
the year, uncritical inclusion of the inconsequential as a result of in- 
dexing by journal rather than by subject, and vast duplication among 
indexing journals, the path to economy is plain. 
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Co-operative undertakings elsewhere teach the remaining lesson, 
for they are found to result in moderate and generally flat rates. This 
is true whether the publication be (1) a nonprofit journal of abstracts 
contributed by scattered scholars or prepared by a central staff; (2) 
commercial publication at cost with collaboration unpaid; or (3) a 
combination of salaried outside editor with commercial manufacture 
and promotion on a commission. 

Hence the demand for a scholarly survey to plot the field and ar- 
range for coverage. The conferees would bear in mind America’s large 
responsibility in a world of terribly reduced means. Men will work 
heroically and work together when the wracked nations have at last 
won their peace. 





AN ESSAY IN RETROSPECTION 


CARL B. RODEN 


HE following reflections are based upon the assumption that 

the Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago 

was brought into existence in response to a mandate, in part 
expressed but in much larger part implied, and that behind this man- 
date there lay a succession of events and developments which slowly 
but surely induced a frame or state of mind among librarians, and 
especially among public librarians, a sort of inward and spiritual! state 
—not of grace but rather the opposite—of which the school is, for 
better or worse, the outward and visible form. The story of its corpo- 
rate beginnings is familiar enough and has been duly recorded. The 
proximate steps which led the Carnegie Corporation out of its bounty 
to allocate a generous fund for the endowment of a “new type” of li- 
brary school are less familiar and perhaps of enough interest and per- 
tinence to be briefly reviewed. But, more remotely, it is germane to 
these reflections to point out that the state of mind above referred to 
was a gradual growth, having its roots somewhere within that period 
in library history that began with the organization of the American 
Library Association in 1876 and ended with the establishment of the 
Graduate Library School in 1926, thrusting upward its first tentative 
and sporadic shoots somewhere toward the end of the period. Inci- 
dentally, it is of interest to note that this period embraced exactly 
fifty years and so qualifies, chronologically, as an era. Specifically, it 
was the romantic era in American librarianship. 

These fifty years merit much more attention than they have hither- 
to received—far more than the preceding twenty-five that some of our 
inquiring juniors have been exploring for the vestiges of a library phi- 
losophy in the deposits of muddy idealism, out of which the public li- 
brary was raised before a bewildered generation. It was in the half- 
century forward from 1876 that the American public library attained 
its maturity and set its feet definitely upon the path it has since fol- 
lowed—not the straight and narrow path marked out for it by the 
founders, but a much pleasanter road with picturesque windings and 
distracting detours and a much less definite end. It was an interesting 
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period, withal, characterized by enthusiasm and exuberant activity. 
The public library “movement” surged onward down its pleasant 
road under its own power, generated from within by the missionary 
spirit and stepped up from without by the Carnegie grants. Public 
libraries increased rapidly in number. The library schools were hard 
pressed to supply graduates fast enough with a technical equipment 
sufficient for the day’s work. Such objectives as were discernible were 
symbolized by the A.L.A. motto: “The best books, for the largest 
number, at the least cost”; and the library philosophy of the period— 
if the thin red line of consecutive thinking that occasionally showed 
through the woolly fabric may be so called—was chiefly concerned 
with the exegesis of that equivocal doctrine. 

One element that was lacking, the lack of which came to be more 
and more acutely felt, was that of a goal or evidence of a goal above 
and beyond the expansive phrases of the A.L.A. motto. Librarians 
knew that they were doing more and performing a more significant 
service than merely supplying books—even the best books—to the 
largest number at the least cost, but they could not prove it, even to 
themselves. The ever present obligation to impress the harassed pub- 
lic officials and the nonreading taxpayers with the validity of their 
claims upon the public revenue had long ago led them to employ cir- 
culation statistics as the only available, and on the whole a satisfac- 
tory, device for that purpose—as the greifbare Leistungsnachweise, 
which struck a recent foreign observer as an odd but nonetheless in- 
dispensable item in the American librarians’ multifarious concerns. 
But for their own satisfaction and peace of mind, as well as for con- 
firmation of their growing faith in the dignity and professional con- 
tent of their calling, they came at length to the conviction that li- 
brarianship needed a reorientation and a restatement of its claims, 
aspirations, and fundamental prerogatives, based upon scientific prin- 
ciples that could be discovered and revealed only through systematic 
study and research. 

The decade of the 1920’s was an eventful one in American library 
annals. The opening years were characterized by a rapidly growing 
consciousness of expanding opportunities in the post-war world, and 
of the accelerating obsolescence of pre-war policies and methods. 
Their recent experiences with the library services in World War I, 
with the returning armies of young men ready for library service at 
home on the same intimate plane upon which they had known it 
abroad and with the adult-education movement that directly issued 
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therefrom—all this confirmed them in the belief they had long held 
that the public libraries were capable of employing both their resources 
and their energies in direct educational processes more successfully 
and with more demonstrable results than they had ever been employed 
before. But when the opportunity was presented, it was, in Dean 
Wilson’s pungent phrase, “largely muffed”; and librarians began to 
realize that, before they could accept the opportunities and assume 
the responsibilities that were beckoning, they must know more about 
the content and backgrounds of their own calling and especially of its 
interrelations with, and incidence upon, other sciences dealing with the 
human spirit. Our younger colleagues, in particular, were pressing for 
more exact definitions of their aims and functions, being no longer 
content to be librarians imbued with the love and knowledge of books 
and a more or less static body of doctrine but bound to win a place for 
themselves and their calling in the hierarchy of the professions. The 
term “library science” began to be heard—not for the first time but in 
a more and more confident and peremptory tone—in the writings they 
were contributing in increasing volume to the literature of our singu- 
larly inarticulate craft. There were even debates on whether librarian- 
ship was an art or a science, in which the champions of the elder days 
of art were met with stout and well-accoutered opposition. 

There was much speculation in the early years of the decade about 
the place of the library “in a changing world.” President Bishop in 
1919 declared librarianship to be “at the cross roads.” The Carnegie 
Corporation announced its decision to discontinue grants for library 
buildings and began to direct its interest and its benefactions to the 
library field as a whole. The first fruits of this new policy was the ar- 
resting Williamson report of 1923 on Training for library service,‘ fol- 
lowed shortly by William S. Learned’s study on the American public 
library and the diffusion of knowledge*—an impressive and heartening 
appraisal of the library’s potentialities as an educational agency. 

A well-conceived and laudable attempt tc capture and conserve 
some of the momentum generated in the library war effort and apply 
it to speeding up the peacetime program was promoted by the Ameri- 
can Library Association under the name of the “Enlarged program.” 
The program failed of immediate accomplishment but left behind it a 
schedule of tasks and opportunities that doubtless afforded suggestions 


* New York: Carnegie Corporation, 1923. 


? New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1924. 
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to the Carnegie Corporation in the organization of its great ten-year 
program in library service. The year was now 1926, and one of the 
principal and, in the light of developments, one of the most important, 
items in the ten-year program was the establishment of a Graduate 
Library School at the University of Chicago. 

The fact that no less than four programs of graduate or post-gradu- 
ate study in librarianship were announced in the same year is an in- 
teresting sign of the times. Three of these four programs took the 
form of expansion of the established curriculums of existing library 
schools and largely dealt with subjects within the traditional corpus 
of library administration. The fourth, at Chicago, was destined, in 
the words of President Keppel, “‘to occupy for the librarian’s profes- 
sion a position analogous to that of the Harvard Law School or the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School.” The establishment of the school at 
the University of Chicago was, therefore, among many more practical 
considerations, a happy coincidence, since it was conceived in the very 
spirit and tradition of William Rainey Harper, the father of graduate 
schools for original research in America. The early announcements left 
no doubt that this was to become its primary function. The most im- 
portant single responsibility of the school was declared to be “‘to meet 
the standards of scholarship in scholarship and research maintained 
by other graduate departments of the University” and its major aim, 
“extending the existing body of factual knowledge concerning the 
values and procedures of libraries . . . . and including the development 
of methods of investigation whereby significant data are obtained, 
tested, and applied.’’ 

These high aims did not spring full-panoplied from the brow of any 
single individual. They were, rather, the product of two generations 
of cumulative doubt, misgivings, and discontent among librarians with 
the sum of their achievements and their day’s work, which the third 
generation now taking the field had succeeded in formulating and 
bringing to light as one phase of their determination to invest their 
calling in this machine age with more of the attributes of a science 
than it had ever before possessed. The distinction of first embodying 
these aspirations in a formal statement and, in fact, of first proposing 
a library school in Chicago upon the lines of its final organization ap- 
pears on good grounds to belong to the Chicago Library Club, which 
as early as 1923 addressed a communication to the Carnegie Corpora- 


3 Douglas Waples, “The Graduate Library School at Chicago,” Library quarterly, 
I (1931), 26. 
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tion urging the establishment and endowment of a professional school 
for librarians in Chicago and recommending that such a school, as the 
second point in its program—after the provision of systematic train- 
ing—‘‘must also be prepared to deal with the cultural, literary, and 
sociological aspects of librarianship and that, in order to fulfil these 
functions adequately, it must become an organic member of a univer- 
sity group.” These rather definite specifications may well have served 
as the first rough draft for the negotiations between the Carnegie 
Corporation and the University of Chicago which, three years later, 
brought the Graduate Library School into being. 

This is not the place, and the present writer has not the competence, 
for a critical appraisal of the Graduate Library School; and the ob- 
servations here subjoined are offered from the viewpoint of that phase 
of empiricism which is defined as “generalizing from insufficient facts.” 
Such an appraisal, conducted with authority, might well be useful, if 
only to stimulate a more active curiosity in the school’s program as 
hitherto developed, to supersede the complaisant detachment which 
still too much characterizes the professional attitude toward it. In 
any other vocation of similar intellectual content the development of 
so arresting and critical an approach to its problems as the school is 
undertaking in the library field would raise up a body of commentators 
at least vocal enough to fix attention upon the subject matter of their 
comments and to keep the issue alive, if only for the purposes of en- 
tertaining debate. This new institution, bent upon a wholly new evalu- 
ation of the very substance of the theories and practices which have 
served for a long and on the whole not unprosperous span of years, is 
worthy of a more challenging reception than that in which an unflat- 
tering indulgence has played the larger part. There is call for an 
advocatus diaboli, and there are surely a sufficient number of points in 
the school’s program upon which an enterprising contender might 
legitimately join issue and still ample time ‘or thorough and fruitful 
discussion. If, for example, the American public library is destined, 
as Dean Wilson has impressively declared, to go all out for education, 
there is need for a reconstitution of its present structure, built up on 
the principles of freedom from any form of those disciplines which the 
educative process involves. And if, for another example, the chief 
preoccupation of the librarian is to be with the educative process, it is 
a question worth propounding whether he will not be more benefited 
by research leading to the development of his faculties and equipment 
for the service—in which there is much to learn—of the known reader, 
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with known wants and known capacities, than by laborious efforts to 
capture the elusive nonreader through intricate psychological pro- 
cedures that baffle even the reverent disciple of the new learning and 
have on occasion tempted the smiles of the irreverent lay observer. 
These questionings do not call for an answer and are suggested merely 
as samples of the material upon which a litigious advocatus diaboli 
might build a plausible case. It is the present business of the Graduate 
Library School itself to ask questions, not to answer them: to examine, 
to study, to analyze, to raise up theories. Synthesis and the enuncia- 
tion of categorical principles will come later in its career; and it is one 
of the signal services of the retiring dean, to whom these pages are 
dedicated, that with clear vision and a firm hand he has held the school 
steady in the pursuit of research. The chief contribution that the 
school has thus far made is the students it is returning to the field, 
imbued with its questioning spirit rather than with doctrine sealed up 
and ready for transmission into practice. To them we may look with 
confidence to make their several contributions to the reconstruction of 
American library administration upon a basis solid enough to bear 
the weight of the new and imposing structure which the future will 
rear upon it to meet the future’s needs. And, parenthetically, let the 
observation be injected that in those future days it will not come to 
pass, as it has in these present, that the important posts in librarian- 
ship will, as they fall vacant, be filled by laymen, endowed though 
they may be with every good gift—except a knowledge of library 
science. 

On December 30, 1940, a group of librarians representing the Asso- 
ciation of American Library Schools and the A.L.A. Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship assembled at the University of Chicago to par- 
ticipate in the observance of its fiftieth anniversary and availed itself 
of the occasion to do honor to the Graduate Library School. The prin- 
cipal address was delivered by Dean Wilson and appropriately took 
the form of an exposition of the objectives of the School. In his char- 
acteristically luminous and forthright manner the speaker proceeded 
to render an informal account of his stewardship and, so to speak, to 
“lay his cards on the table.” In effect that address was a recapitula- 
tion of the program in the evolution of which he had played the major 
and controlling part—a re-examination of that program in the light 
of a decade of progress under his direction, a re-affirmation of faith in 
its validity, and a prayer for its continuance in the years to come. At 
the head of the objectives of the school, Dean Wilson rightly placed 
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the development of a philosophy of library science. It is not only its 
first objective but in fact the sum and substance, the beginning and 
end, of its commission. It is a task on which, after ten years of en- 
lightened labor, the beginning has scarcely been made and of which 
the end is still afar off. But it is a task well begun, clearly outlined, 
and consummately planned; and for this we do honor to him who 
planned it, without precedent or pattern, and devoted his pre-eminent 
executive gifts to its direction. 

Those who recall the early days of the Graduate Library School and 
the vicissitudes of its first faltering years are even more convinced 
now than they were then that for once the rare conjunction of the 
“right man in the right place” had been achieved when Louis Round 
Wilson came to guide its destinies. For this and for all that he has 
accomplished in that capacity we owe him thanks. But we owe him 
the tribute of our gratitude, approbation, and admiration for much 
more—for the sound and well-articulated philosophy of librarianship 
that he brought with him when he came and which he is leaving with 
us, amplified by his own contributions of wisdom and clear vision and 
graced by the remembrance of his friendship. 





LIBRARIES AND REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


MARY U. ROTHROCK 


I 


HE drainage basin of the Tennessee River is made up of por- 

tions of seven states in the central part of the eastern Mis- 

sissippi Valley. This 41,000-square-mile region is a represent- 
ative cross-section of the South with no significant divergences from 
the climatic, topographic, and cultural characteristics of the larger 
area. It ranks high in natural resources and low in the standard in- 
dices of economic well-being, including library development.* Since 
the summer of 1933 this region, about the size of the state of Ohio, 
has been the setting of an active program of regional development 
under the direction of a decentralized federal corporation, the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. 

The general objective of the T.V.A., briefly stated, is to develop 
and utilize the resources of the region in such manner as to improve 
the economic and social condition of the people and, in this and other 
ways, to contribute to national advancement.’ The congressional act 
by which the Authority was created’ imposes certain specific responsi- 
bilities and limitations which determine in broad outline what the 
program shall be and at the same time affect the manner in which it 
shall be conducted. For example, the Authority is directed to improve 
the Tennessee River system in the interest of navigation, flood con- 
trol, and national defense. Some of the principal activities which it 
is authorized to engage in include the building of a series of multiple- 
purpose dams, manufacturing and testing fertilizers, generating elec- 
tricity and promoting rural electrification, soil conservation and the 
proper use of marginal lands. As to methods, the Act strongly em- 
phasizes co-operation with local institutions and agencies. Thus the 


* Louis R. Wilson, 4 geography of reading (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1938). 
2G. B. Galloway and Associates, Planning for America ((New York: Holt, 1941], 
pp. 516-21), gives a brief, up-to-date description of the T.V.A. as a regional develop- 
ment agency. 
3 H.R. 5081 (73d Cong., Ist sess.). 
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T.V.A. is committed to the attainment of definite goals of regional de- 
velopment through co-operation with existing agencies and institu- 
tions of the Valley rather than through direct-action programs. 

Whether the task is done directly or indirectly, however, it necessi- 
tates the adjustment of the three million people who live in the Valley 
to far-reaching and in many cases abrupt changes of physical and so- 
cial environment. It affects also to a considerable degree the twenty 
million people who constitute the population of the seven Valley 
states—Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Virginia, and Kentucky. The adjustment is fundamentally an educa- 
tional process, and libraries are intimately concerned with it for sev- 
eral reasons. First, they are responsible for making available the in- 
formational materials which the population needs for intelligent ad- 
justment; second, in the long view libraries may expect to advance 
with—and only with—the general economic improvement of the re- 
gion; and, third, they should anticipate that present library objec- 
tives, forms of organization, and programs will be affected by the im- 
pact of regional changes. 

The last nine years have afforded a unique opportunity for observ- 
ing the relationships of libraries to regional development in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. It is not significant merely that changes have taken 
place, for change is always present; what is important here is that the 
rate of change has been greatly accelerated. With the stimulus pro- 
vided by the co-operation of a federal agency with state and local 
agencies and groups and with individuals, it frequently happens that 
changes which otherwise might be spread over a period of a decade 
are telescoped into a brief two or three years. As a result of the ten- 
sions which accompany rapid, broad-scale economic and social adjust- 
ments, problems and difficulties come boiling to the surface. The 
problems which these test conditions reveal doubtless are present, po- 
tentially at least, in situations outside the Valley. Hence, an examina- 
tion of them may throw light on factors which affect the development 
of libraries elsewhere in the nation. 

From what has been said above it will be understood that the 
T.V.A. does not have a direct-action library program; but it provides 
library services for employees and their families in certain areas, as a 
means of increasing employee efficiency. These services are adminis- 
tered by state and/or local library agencies under contract; and these 
agencies, in addition to the designated employee services, agree to 
work toward the establishment, independently of Authority funds, 
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of permanent library facilities for these areas. Thus the Authority’s 
temporary need for library services for employees at construction 
projects is met in a way which contributes to permanent regional de- 
velopment. This paper indicates problems which have arisen and 
presents observations which have been made in connection with the 
library activities with which the Authority has been associated in the 
Tennessee Valley.‘ 
II 


Administrative patterns —A wide variety of administrative patterns 
for multicounty or regionals library operation has come about. The 
T.V.A. has, or has had, contracts for library services to employees at 
eight construction projects, involving thirty-three rural counties of 
Tennessee, Alabama, Kentucky, and North Carolina. As to the con- 
tracting parties, the contracts have been (4) with local library boards 
in Huntsville, Alabama, and Murphy, North Carolina, for develop- 
ment of multicounty library service in three counties of each area; (4) 
with the Tennessee Department of Education and the municipal li- 
brary of Knoxville for library services at four projects, involving thir- 
teen counties; (c) with the Tennessee Department of Education and 
the University of Tennessee Junior College for library services in 
eight counties; (¢) with the Kentucky Library Extension Division 
and the Murray State Teachers College for library services in three 
counties; and (e) with the North Carolina Library Commission and 
the Nantahala Regional Library Board for library services in six 
counties of three states. 

It might be assumed that this range of contractual relationships 
represents a studied effort to obtain variety; on the contrary, it has 
resulted from the needs which T.V.A. has experienced in certain locali- 
ties for local agencies willing and competent to administer multicounty 
library programs. It reflects variations in state governmental organi- 
zation and in degrees of library development in different areas. Many 
questions have arisen in connection with the library work performed 
under these contracts, such as: What are the most desirable govern- 


4“The T.V.A. program—the regional approach to general welfare,” Yournal of 
educational sociology, XV (November, 1941). Specific aspects of library activities have 
been described at intervals in library periodicals. 

5 In this paper the phrase “multicounty library” is used instead of the customary 
“regional library” to observe a distinction between the entire Tennessee Valley region 
and the smaller areas within the Valley and also to emphasize the significance of the 
county as a unit of organization. 
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mental relationships between state library agencies and multi- 
county library systems? To what extent and under what condi- 
tions is the teachers college library an appropriate agency to adminis- 
ter a multicounty library system in its service area? Similarly, the 
municipal library in its trade area? How should such systems be set 
up as between the administrative agency and the several participating 
counties? There is need for study of these problems. 

Financial support.—There is great difficulty in obtaining adequate 
financial support for library service in rural areas, and this compli- 
cates the matter of finding suitable forms of administration. Experi- 
ence in the Tennessee Valley strongly indicates that, under present 
systems of taxation, rural counties do not have the resources to main- 
tain efficient library service without supplemental aid. There is ample 
evidence of the desire for books; there is an immediate and even over- 
whelming use of library service when it is provided; there is an evident 
willingness to contribute from local funds, private and public, for its 
maintenance.® If local library funds were supplemented—as are those 
of roads, schools, and public health—from state or federal sources, 
libraries in rural counties would quickly become much more effective 
agencies of information and education than they are now. Point is 
given to this observation by the fact that W.P.A. state-wide library 
projects in the Valley states, in spite of limitations imposed by the re- 
lief aspects of the organization, have given the multicounty library 
projects a large amount of supplemental aid in the form of technical 
supervision, books, bookmobiles, and certified personnel. In March, 
1940, the reports of library projects in five Tennessee Valley states’ 
indicated “a total reduction in unserved population figures of about 
3,250,000 persons who formerly had no access to library service, but 
now through the project units receive some measure of library serv- 
ice.” This represents approximately a 40 per cent decrease in the 
1935 figure for unserved population.® 

What factors enter into the cost of multicounty library service? 
How should costs be apportioned? Where is the money coming from? 
These are only a few of the questions which need to be answered. 

Community-school library co-operation.—The existence of separate 

6M. U. Rothrock and H. M. Harris, “Regional library in the Tennesee Valley,” 
A.L.A. bulletin, XXXV (1941), 658-64. 

7 The Alabama and Tennessee projects were then only a few weeks old. 


SE. A. Chapman, “Composite of library project activity in the Valley states,” 
Proceedings of the conference of library officers of the Tennessee Valley states, 1940. 
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school and community libraries in rural areas militates against effec- 
tive total library service. In respect to improving the social and eco- 
nomic welfare of a region, which is the point of focus for T.V.A.’s in- 
terest, the functions of both these types of libraries must be performed. 
But their functions are related; some of their clientele are identical; 
some of their books are the same. 

Experience in seven areas in Tennessee, Alabama, and North Caro- 
lina suggests that the merging of school and public library resources 
into a common pool for administration under a county library board, 
in genuine co-operation and at the same time with due regard for 
specialized functions, is feasible and results in improved service to all. 
It indicates also that the support of such co-operative policies by the 
appropriate state library officers greatly facilitates their application in 
local communities. Carefuly study of the factors involved in these 
co-operative efforts doubtless would reveal some practical means of 
resolving the mutual distrusts which too often exist between pro- 
ponents of public and school libraries and of uniting their energies in 
efforts on behalf of all library interests. The importance of this for the 
advancement of libraries in the South can hardly be overestimated. 

Materials on regional problems.—Workers in regional development 
programs depend upon libraries to provide the public with the greater 
part of the books and informational materials dealing with their sub- 
ject fields. The book resources of the Valley states fall far short in 
comparison with those of other sections; but, nevertheless, the mere 
presence of libraries in the social structure provides a channel for the 
diffusion of the information essential for solving regional problems. 
Further, it has been shown that, where library facilities are meager, 
other mediums for the communication of ideas also are relatively lack- 
ing. Since “reading in general, outside of the Bible and schoolbooks, 
means reading the public library books,” it is more important to know 
what present library resources are and to appraise the effectiveness 
with which they are being used. In 1940, public and school libraries 
of the seven Valley states contained more than ten million books and 
reported an annual circulation of approximately thirty-five million. 
Incomplete figures indicate annual expenditures for these libraries of 
not less than four million dollars, approximately one half of which 
was in connection with W.P.A. library projects.*® Thus it appears 


9 Wilson, op. cit., pp. 247, 266 fF. 
1° Data supplied by state library extension and school library offices. 
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that even now libraries offer a substantial machinery for the dissemi- 
nation of information, especially through print, and that librarians 
may be looked to as specialists in the distribution of the materials of 
education. 

This conception carries two important implications. First, the 
printed matter must be both authoritative and easily readable, and it 
must be supplied in liberal quantities. Second, traditional library at- 
titudes and routines must be modified to stimulate their optimum use. 
It is doubtless true that there are not now enough readable materials 
on such subjects as nutrition, malaria, farm wiring, and quick freez- 
ing, but it is also true that the supply is steadily being increased. 
“This region is bursting with problems caused by lack of information 
about proper land use,” said a land-use specialist a few days ago. 
The increase of income of the region which would result from land use 
providing sustained productivity of the soil is estimated to run into 
millions of dollars annually, and those millions would be applied to 
higher standards of living, including better libraries. 

In-service training of librarians.—Librarians in Tennessee Valley 
libraries feel the need of more extended knowledge of the region and 
its problems, the forces which are operating toward their solution, 
and of the place of libraries in the process. A public health officer, in 
addressing a group of Tennessee Valley librarians a few months ago, 
said: 

Libraries are great catalyzing forces. Librarians can direct the results 
of research to the respective disciplines to which they pertain. Through dis- 
seminating the information, they can do the co-ordinating on this great job. 
It is important to lower the death rates from diseases, but it is still more im- 
portant to get down to the bottom of the problems, to learn the factors in- 
volved and how to remove the basic causes of trouble. That is fundamental. 
That will bring us to a better economic level." 


This statement and many others which might be cited from represent- 
atives of other special fields indicate some of the influences which are 
pressing increasingly on librarians of the Tennessee Valley states. 
How can they equip themselves to meet these developing responsi- 
bilities? 

Already efforts toward solutions are observable. For example, in- 
service training devices are being used in different states to help li- 
brarians adapt themselves to rapidly changing situations. In Georgia, 


™ Tennessee Valley Library Council, Proceedings (Knoxville, 1941). 
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Emory University Library School in 1939 conducted a training insti- 
tute for country and regional librarians; the next year library clinics 
were set up, first in a few schools, and later for librarians in various 
parts of the state. In North Carolina in 1939 and 1940, workshops for 
school librarians were conducted at the university. 

Can college and university facilities be utilized for workshops? For 
institutes? What can library schools contribute? On this point it is 
interesting to note that the library school of George Peabody College 
for Teachers is now making investigations and studies preliminary to 
curriculum revision. The director of the school thinks that “greater 
awareness of community and of educational responsibility has come 
into the curriculum” and cites the inclusion of such subjects as audio- 
visual aids, diagnostic and remedial reading, the rural community, 
and the rural school and regional planning. The dean of Emory Uni- 
versity Library School observes that 
demands for the product lag behind what the library schools are trying to 
prepare their students to do. Emphasis in the library school is increasingly 
on relating library service to the community through study of the library 
clientele, and on the librarian as an expert in the use of books. Library schools 
probably need to be doing more toward keeping librarians educated. 


At the School of Library Science at the University of North Carolina 
more theory and less practice is being given now than formerly; more 
electives are offered, in recognition of individual differences among 
students; emphasis is placed on giving students the fundamentals and 
letting them work out the applications.” 

Research library facilities.—Library facilities for research are indis- 
pensable to the attainment and preservation of a constantly rising 
standard of living for the region. The development of a sound econ- 
omy calls for a steady application of invention, technological improve- 
ments, and management principles in the utilization of the region’s 
resources; and this in turn requires that ample data shall be available 
by means of which to test, modify, expand, and apply the ideas of 
specialists working on these problems. 

Specific evidence of the need for strengthening the research library 
facilities of the Tennessee Valley states is afforded by review of the 
recently issued Guide to library facilities for national defense. ‘‘Speciali- 
zation in a commodity or manufactured article within a given area 
usually means that the libraries of that region are strong in the sub- 


12 Correspondence with directors of library schools. 
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ject,”’ observes C. L. Cannon, editor of the Guide." But under the 
heading ‘‘Manufactures,”’ which occupies twelve pages of the Guide, 
only one collection in the seven Valley states is listed—that of the 
Georgia Institute of Technology on ceramics. In “Metallurgy” only 
the Birmingham Public Library and the University of Alabama and 
Washington and Lee libraries are mentioned as having any material. 
Under “Engineering’’ seventy-nine collections are listed, other than 
those of federal departments and agencies. Only four of these are 
located in the Valley states, and their total holdings as reported are 
scarcely more than one-tenth those of the Engineering Societies Li- 
brary alone. The situation is similar in the fields of “Planning,” “Pub- 
lic administration,” “Social sciences,”’ “Technology and science,” and 
“Transportation,” to mention only a few subjects which are of special 
regional concern. The problem which confronts the Tennessee Valley 
states has been expressed succinctly by the director of the Joint Uni- 
versity Libraries of Nashville: “Of the dozen American university 
centers with more than a million volumes, none is in the South. In 
fact, Harvard alone, which has been at the building of a library for 
more than three centuries, with four and a quarter million volumes, 
has more books than the fifteen largest Southern University libraries 
combined.’’"4 


What research library facilities are now available? What others are 
needed? What is being done and what should be done to provide 
them? 


Ill 


There is no one way in which all that needs to be done can be ac- 
complished. The creation of the Tennessee Valley Library Council 
represents an attack by librarians of the seven Valley states upon 
these problems. 


In the spring of 1940 a group of about 40 librarians, representing the local, 
state and national agencies upon which the TVA principally depends for its 
library services, met in Knoxville on invitation of the Authority “to examine 
present situations and basic problems for libraries in the Valley states and 
to explore the possibilities for more effective co-ordination of library opera- 
tions in the Tennessee Valley.”” Two days were given to discussion, under the 


*3 Joint Committee on Library Research Facilities for National Emergency, Guide to 
library facilities for national defense, rev. ed. (Chicago: American Library Association, 
1941). 

14 Vanderbilt alumnus, XXVII (December, 1941), 5. 
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leadership of University of Tennessee and TVA staff members, of the basic 
factors in the solution of problems of the Valley states, agriculture, industry, 
state planning and governmental, social and economic conditions. 


The group met again in the spring of 1941 and formed a permanent 
organization—the Tennessee Valley Library Council, whose purposes 
are (a) to study the basic social and economic problems of the Ten- 
nessee Valley states; (4) to serve as an interpretative and liaison group 
in directing the efforts of libraries toward the solution of these prob- 
lems; and (c) to promote the co-operation of libraries among them- 
selves and with related agencies to these ends." 

The full marshaling of library resources in support of regional de- 
velopment involves improvement of existing libraries, extension of 
facilities to areas now lacking them, increased emphasis on subject 
materials, the training of librarians in service in more effective use of 
such materials, and the strengthening of the research library facilities 
of the Valley states. Such a program bristles with problems which call 
for investigation, analysis, and creative imagination. 


Ss Tennessee Valley Library Council, Proceedings (1941). 

















ANOTHER PIONEER IS HONORED IN 
HIS OWN COUNTRY 


A Partial Check List of the Distinctive Educational and 
Professional Services Rendered by Dr. Louis Round Wilson 
During the Years 1901-32, While Serving the University of 
North Carolina as Its Librarian 


CHARLES E. RUSH 


STUDENT 


S A native of Lenoir, North Carolina, where he was born in 
A 1876, Dr. Wilson in good time blossomed into membership in 
the Mayflower Society of America. After three years of un- 
dergraduate work at Haverford College (1895-98) he was granted the 
following degrees: A.B., University of North Carolina, 1899; A.M., 
University of North Carolina, 1902; Ph.D., University of North Caro- 
lina, 1905; Litt.D. (Hon.), University of Denver, 1932; LL.D. (Hon.), 
Haverford College, 1932. Phi Beta Kappa. Democrat. Methodist. 


LIBRARIAN 


He served as librarian of the University of North Carolina (1901— 
32); strengthened the book collection, increasing it from 32,000 to 
250,000 volumes, whereby it outgrew two buildings; planned and 
supervised the construction of a new library building, which was 
erected in 1907 with $55,000 secured from Andrew Carnegie; planned 
and supervised the construction of the present library building, which 
was erected in 1929 by state funds of $625,000; developed a staff of 
twenty-five trained members; established eleven departmental li- 
braries; secured numerous endowment gifts, grants, and bequests, as 
well as special gift collections; created the collection of North Caro- 
liniana and expanded its holdings to more than 40,000 volumes by 
1932; co-operated in the development of the Southern Historical Col- 
lection specializing in the acquisition of manuscript materials; sug- 
gested to the Hanes family of Winston-Salem the establishment of the 
Hanes Foundation for the Study of the Origin and Development of the 
Book, which has become one of the largest collections of its kind among 
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American state university libraries; organized the Friends of the Li- 
brary of the University of North Carolina in May, 1932; resigned as 
librarian September 1, 1932, to become dean of the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago. 


TEACHER 


He organized and established the School of Library Science at the 
University of North Carolina, serving as its first director and obtaining 
its first five-year grant (1931-32); offered summer courses for librari- 
ans as early as 1904 and formal summer-school training from 1908 to 
the establishment of the School of Library Science; served the uni- 
versity as associate professor of library administration (1907-12), pro- 
fessor of library administration (1912-20), Kenan professor of library 
science (1920-32); directed an institute for librarians-in-service at 
Emory University in 1927 for the A.L.A. Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship; and served as a member of the board (1925-32) and as its 
chairman (1930-31). 

CAMPUS LEADER 

At Chapel Hill he served at various times for various periods as a 
member of the President’s Advisory Committee, the Administrative 
Group, Board of Governors of the Institute for Research in Social Sci- 
ence, Board of Governors of the University Press, Administrative 
Board for the Medical School, Administrative Board for the School of 
Public Welfare, Administrative Board for the School of Education, 
Committee on Honorary Degrees, Committee on Relations with the 
Alumni, and the Weil Lecture Committee. 

He was, in addition, member of the Building Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A. (1904) and secretary of its Advisory Committee (1906-8); 
organizer and first director of the University Extension Division 
(1912-21) and editor of its Bulletin (1913-21) and its Leaflets (1917- 
21); member of the editorial board of the University of North Carolina 
news letter (1914-32), published under the direction of the University 
Extension Division; editor of the University of North Carolina record 
for several years prior to 1925 and previously its alumni editor (1910- 
14); first editor of the 4/umni review (1912-24) and associate editor 
(1924-32); secretary of the Graham Memorial Committee, from its 
beginning in 1918 to the dedication of the Graham Memorial Building 
for student activities in January, 1932; initiator and active partici- 
pator in the 1920 campaign to strengthen higher education in North 
Carolina, which resulted in the enlarged building program at the Uni- 
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versity of North Carolina, including the first building to house women 
students; one of the original incorporators and first director of the 
University of North Carolina Press (1922-32), member of the editorial 
board (1922-27) and contributing editor (1927-32) of the Yournal of 
social forces (now Social forces); member of the commission which 
planned and built the University Methodist Church in Chapel Hill 
(1925-26); executive secretary of the Alumni Loyalty Fund Council 
(1924-30); and member of the Commission on University Consolida- 
tion (1931-32). 
PROFESSIONAL LEADER 

He helped to organize in 1904 the North Carolina Library Associa- 
tion and served as its first secretary (1904-9) and as its president 
(1909-10, 1921-23, 1929-31); helped to obtain and plan for the annual 
meeting of the A.L.A. in Asheville, 1907; helped to organize in 1909 
the North Carolina Library Commission and served as its first chair- 
man (1909-16); served as vice-president of the Department of Li- 
braries, Southern Educational Association (1910), and president 
(1911); secured second-class mailing privileges from the postmaster- 
general for the North Carolina Library Association and Library Com- 
mission bulletins (1911); was a member of the Committee on Normal- 
School Libraries of the Department of Libraries of the N.E.A., which 
presented the “Report on normal-school libraries” in 1913, advo- 
cating courses for prospective teachers in the use of libraries and mate- 
rials, and which preceded the establishment of the School Library Sec- 
tion of the A.L.A. in 1914; was a member in 1915 of the Commit- 
tee on High School Libraries of the Southern Conference for Edu- 
cation and Industry; surveyed and recommended reorganization 
plans for the libraries of Union Theological Seminary in Richmond, 
Virginia, the Columbia Theological Seminary in Decatur, Georgia, 
Davidson College in Davidson, North Carolina; and co-operated in 
planning the new library building for Atlanta University in Atlanta, 
Georgia; in 1931 surveyed with W. W. Bishop, for the General Educa- 
tion Board, the libraries of Vanderbilt University, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, the Y.M.C.A. Graduate School, and Scarritt 
College for Christian Workers, in Nashville, and recommended plans 
for a new, central library building, reorganization of the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers Library, and endowment for library sup- 
port; served as secretary of the Department of Higher Education, 
North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly (1920-23); was a member of the 
Southeastern Library Association (1922-32) and president (1924-26); 
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and compiled the High school library (a manual for promoting high- 
school library development in North Carolina [1923]). 

He was chairman of the High School Library Standards Committee 
of the Southeastern Library Association, which met in 1927 with the 
Commission on Secondary Schools of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States, and fathered the adoption 
of new standards by that Association for high-school libraries. He also 
served with other committees to raise standards for college libraries of 
the Association in 1929. 

He was a member of the American Library Association Bookbuying 
Committee, the American Library Association Alumni Education Com- 
mittee, and vice-president of the American Library Association (1930- 
31); charter member of the National University Extension Associa- 
tion; member of the Library Department of the National Education 
Association, Southern Educational Association, and North Carolina 
Literary and Historical Association; fellow of the American Library 
Institute; member of the Bibliographical Society of America; delegate 
to the British Library Association Conference and the Committee 
sessions of the International Federation of Library Associations in 
1931; member of the Advisory Group on College Libraries for the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York (1928-30) and the Informal Ad- 
visory Group (1930-31); member of a special committee appointed by 
the American Medical Association to survey Negro colleges for ac- 
creditation by American medical schools; and surveyor for the Ameri- 
can Library Association of Negro colleges of the South relative to the 
location of a library school for Negroes. 


EDITOR AND AUTHOR 


In addition to the editorial activities mentioned above, the record 
should include the following: member of editorial board of Studies in 
philology (1910-14), Volume I of which was devoted to Dr. Wilson's 
Ph.D. dissertation on Chaucer's relative constructions, published in 1906; 
editor of Community service week (1914); editor of The function of the 
State university (inauguration proceedings of President Edward Kid- 
der Graham [1915]); editor of The state university and the new South 
(inauguration proceedings of President Harry Woodburn Chase 
[1920]); editor of Education and citizenship (the writings of President 
Edward Kidder Graham) published in 1919; member of the editorial 
board of the Fournal of adult education (1932——); and contributor to 
professional journals and other periodicals (1901-32). 

















ISLANDS OF INFLUENCE 


DAVID H. STEVENS 


HE year 1942 will be remembered for other reason than its 

trial of manpower and material resources by war. It will be 

known, too, as a year of spiritual and intellectual renaissance. 
Even now, in its early months, appear signs of turning toward the in- 
tangible forces that hearten and sustain humanity. Persons cast about 
for reassurances. They want grounds for faith in a future. 

That faith they are finding, as in past bewildering times, through 
other men and through books. These two conservers of the universal 
heritage are as strong and serviceable as ever. They are islands of 
influence in man’s world of doubt and uncertainty. Through its new 
readers every book that is “the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life,” now lives 
again; persons whose minds are stored with understanding of human 
and divine things now give out to others a part of what they them- 
selves live by. As always in human circumstance the inner resources 
of a few hearten the many. 

Yet, even while dependent upon books and men for strength, the 
masses are ignorant or forgetful of the way these influences came into 
the modern world. They accept the good without realizing the origins 
of their help. Those origins are not to be found in decrees or constitu- 
tional acts but rather in general intelligence and in a free expression 
of individual ideas. Independent thought and free expression were 
nurtured in societies that allowed ideas to accumulate and to persist 
over long periods of time, so that men might extend the boundaries 
of knowledge by using the ideas of other men from some far-distant 
place or earlier period. Basically, that range and freedom of choice in 
learning is due to a widespread use of print and to the protection of 
printed matter in libraries. 

Within the record of five hundred years of free thought the plainest 
fact is that the printed book is still man’s most important medium of 
communication. Books have power to carry the particular quality of 
an individual mind and the accumulated knowledge of all ages on into 
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the future. Other ways into men’s minds are more rapid and more 
flexible, but these ways only supplement the slow, persisting power of 
books. Man still most easily reaches back in time or most securely 
embodies his present in form for the future when he puts words and 
other symbols on a paper page by the use of print. 

Everyone accepts these facts, once they are stated, but even then 
is slow to realize the influence that books and their interpreters have 
had upon the course of human history. The particulars of that ac- 
count would be beyond easy reach, but its significance is to be found 
readily in outline and by example. As one instance, it is well known 
that dictators always have looked upon books as something dangerous 
—as being a silent kind of free speech that is fearsomely pervasive and 
timeless in its effects. A Hitler may silence a living mouth with a 
blow, but not a book once printed and released for mass distribution. 
For this cause—and no other—the right to print has been for centuries 
a test of individual freedom in every nation having any democratic 
freedom. Today history only repeats itself: nothing is changed. A 
Hitler may destroy the intellectuals of Poland, but he cannot touch 
their ideas that are now protected by printing for reading and for in- 
terpretation through all future time. The mind of Poland is kept in 
books as witnesses. 

There, as everywhere, when free choice is in full play, the quality 
of life in a country is to be judged from the kinds of printed matter 
read by its citizens. This was as true in the fifteenth century as today. 
Between 1450 and 1460 three printed works symbolized the mind of 
Germany; they are the two Bibles and the Psalter. Two years ago the 
modern world turned back in tribute to the men who made these books 
by using movable type for printing. The name of Gutenberg is for- 
ever to be associated with the appearance of the Bible in print and 
with its appearance in Germany. In contrast stands the printing press 
of Germany today, no longer an aid to religious freedom but a tool of 
tyranny. 

There is irony in the name now given to the earliest known bit of 
printing from fifteenth-century Germany. It is a single leaf of a poem 
known as the “Fragment of the world judgment.” Now the religious 
fervor in Germany of yesterday or of five hundred years ago is sus- 
pended temporarily. The present curse laid upon German presses is 
reason for pity, not discouragement. Other periods and other coun- 
tries have left like evidence of deterioration under restraint. The hon- 
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ors of 1940 paid to German printers of the fifteenth century threw into 
higher contrast the current discredit done their inheritance by Ger- 
many’s present rulers—burners of books and destroyers of men, these 
two great sources of influence on mind and spirit in all generations. 
Fear of print is man’s confession of weakness and evil-doing, for its 
power to spread the truth is proved by the record. 

Such is the role of print in resisting tyranny now, and such has been 
its role potentially or actually since Gutenberg’s day. Then, in Car- 
lyle’s words, men began “creating a whole new democratic world,” as 
they put movable type at work in the service of mankind. But with- 
out other causes the magnificent gains in democracy during five hun- 
dred years could not have been made or held. Movable type produced 
books in quantity at low price. Distribution to all corners of the world 
and assembly at strategic points for free use by all were equally im- 
portant. These two services—distribution and assembly—gave the 
printed book its chance for world-influence. 

Fortunately, distribution of print quickened in the decades when 
books were first becoming plentiful. Explorers of the ocean made rapid 
progress in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Book and ship to- 
gether crossed all horizons. Sea-borne adventurers carried books to dis- 
tant China and to new colonies in the three Americas. The facts 
known to scholars have been verified by recent discoveries. Within 
the period of the present war, old libraries have revealed unique books 
stored there since they were eagerly read by missionaries in exile 
while on duty far from home. Illiterate races then began to learn by 
means of translation. Literate nations saw democratic ideas at work, 
as the mass production of books made knowledge accessible to all. 

As we look back over the centuries of books in print, the uses of 
type to spread the world’s ideas stand out very clearly on the records 
of history and literature. Sea travel was extended so rapidly after the 
New World adventurers found their way that the book in Europe soon 
was the book of the world. First, sweeping changes in close-laid, de- 
veloped countries won the formal names of Renaissance, Revival of 
Learning, and Reformation. Then, by slow degrees, over oceans, went 
out impulses toward free learning and democratic human relationships. 
Literary allusions to the “golden age” of classical letters diminished 
and then disappeared. The new era of utopian literature arose as men 
used fact with fancy to influence readers toward new concepts of 
world-society. More, Bacon, and Campanella drew substance out of 
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reality to make their imaginative microcosms of new social orders. 
Soon their impractical idealisms had practical analogues in the writ- 
ings of Defoe on international trade and in the communal societies 
briefly successful on this continent. In these changes from confined, 
imitative thinking to fresh interest in man’s expanding universe the 
printed book was steadily a factor. 

The signs of spread in intelligence are clearest in the steady fall of 
book prices throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. They 
are evident again in the issue of editions of collected works throughout 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. At the end of five hundred 
years the printed book found its old foes again at work, as dictators 
took over the internal economy of many countries and military cen- 
sorship regulated all seaways of communication. 

Today the world faces both sudden and slow consequences of this 
fresh restraint upon distribution and assembly of printed matter. A 
few of these are beneficial, but most are unalterably bad. When dis- 
tribution stops, accumulation of books and journals ends abruptly. 
In large measure these breaks in supply of material cannot be re- 
paired. Then comes the inevitable destruction incidental to active 
warfare. Beyond that are the intentional ruin and robbery that have 
gone on in eastern Asia and western Europe since 1937. These losses 
to world-knowledge due to intent were not necessary and are not par- 
donable. 

If reports are to be believed, there are few instances comparable to 
the pillage of books in Paris. There a German librarian settled to his 
work on the Bibliothéque Nationale with the cryptic remark, “To the 
victors belong the spoils.’”” Meanwhile, his second lieutenant ranged 
over the city in search of books “rare” for different reasons and so sub- 
ject to confiscation. Both might well remember that after 1815 the 
manuscripts stolen by Napoleon were returned to their libraries. The 
more responsible of the two might remember uneasily the fine labors 
of M. Roland-Marcel, who after 1918 brought the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale to new high levels by his vigorous and intelligent direction. 
To books, as to noncombatants, is due a kind of respect and to their 
guardians—absent or present—a sense of responsibility above the 
temporary chance of forced possession of their collections. 

As this great library of France passes into the pillaging hands of 
Germany, the other great libraries of Christendom become more pre- 
cious. Russia, Switzerland, Great Britain, and the United States of 
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America have stores of books in their national collections that in days 
to come will bring them the world’s scholars. The international as- 
pects of learning will revive again. In these days there is satisfaction 
in remembering that a century ago an Italian, Sir Anthony Panizzi, 
started the British Museum on its broad plans for international use- 
fulness. A like gift to another country and to world-scholarship was 
the reorganization of the Vatican Library in 1928. American librar- 
ians, assisted by a Norwegian and Italians, applied modern principles 
and American money to the task. In the same spirit all librarians use 
their knowledge for the common good of workers with ideas. Librar- 
ians are every man’s guides to recorded facts in all parts of the world. 
Bibliographies, films, photostats, and original works still travel the 
oceans as did the early printed books of the fifteenth century. Free 
men are still free to think. 

Since 1937 new concentrations of world-knowledge in this hemi- 
sphere have been extraordinarily large. The same spirit that led to in- 
ternational planning and action before Germany invaded France is 
responsible. Japan, in the Far East, had aroused to action all the 
good will of Chinese and American librarians that goes back to the 
days of the founding of the Boone Library School in 1920 and the visit 
of the late E. A. Bostwick to China in 1925. In consequence, books and 
materials have gone in both directions across the Pacific to the limit 
of possibilities. In recent years the greater libraries of the United 
States have brought in large additions to their collections of Chinese 
books. In consequence of this gain in libraries already noteworthy by 
reason of their Chinese collections, this country now ranks first in re- 
spect to large, easily available resources for the study of Chinese cul- 
ture. Such place is likewise rapidly coming to the United States in 
respect to Latin-American materials. The Library of Congress, the 
Pan American Union, and several universities have gathered in varied 
classes of material on the other Americas. The third source of substan- 
tial acquisitions is Great Britain, from which American libraries lately 
have brought many rare books and manuscripts as well as microfilm 
copies of unique documents. Thus the libraries of the United States 
have increased greatly. their stocks of materials in print from all coun- 
tries south, east, and west of us. Here they will be open to the free use 
of all. 

This race of books against destruction is temporary. Man’s success 
in saving the past for the future by means of print is one of the fine 
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records of civilization. Since the days when book and ship together 
began to disseminate knowledge more freely, back in the fifteenth 
century, the scattering of printed matter has helped toward its preser- 
vation. The libraries of the world became shelters for books, as well 
as for scholars. In spite of fire and war, knowledge will persist by 
means of these two transmitting agents, the man and the book. Al- 
ways and everywhere, any library that is kept as an open storehouse 
of universal knowledge will be an island of influence toward democracy 
and freedom. No less so the independent scholar: By his followers he 
will be known, as have been the great teachers of the days since Guten- 
berg. That record of five hundred years will be lengthened as long as 
books and men are left free. . 
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LOUIS ROUND WILSON 


ADAM STROHM 


T WAS at one of the annual meetings of a southern library asso- 
ciation that I first heard Louis Round Wilson address an assem- 
bly. It was a spring meeting, the atmosphere was mellow, with- 

out heat, climatically and oratorically. The speaker spared us ubiqui- 
tous pedagogical theories and promotional exhortations. He had a 
message to deliver, based on his own personal experience, set forth in 
simple, convincing sentences against a backstage curtain of realism. 

Later on, when we became associated in committee work, the task 
assumed proved stimulating rather than exhausting because of the 
good fortune of traveling along with one whose mental processes were 
never out of control, always orderly and clarifying. Louis Wilson’s 
quiet, unassuming attitude in approaching problems, in directing in- 
quiries, and in appraising findings inevitably brought him the distinc- 
tion of directing the destiny of the Graduate Library School at the 
University of Chicago. 

All sound growth comes quietly. Under his careful guidance the 
Chicago School has become a center for productive studies in the field 
of research. This new institution attracted minds in quest of informa- 
tion based on careful surveys. Laboratory processes and convincing 
conclusions have had a sobering effect on library promotional activities 
propelled by supercharged enthusiasm, but often terminating in a 
forced landing. The Chicago School found its thoughtful master, the 
faculty its leader, the students a courteous director of joint efforts in 
creating new values and objectives. 

Louis Wilson, never dogmatic, would have agreed modestly with a 
late colleague, in an academic center elsewhere, who proclaimed that 
a real lecture “is not mere dead information .... but a lesson in 
perceptiveness and the conditions of sound thinking.” Those are the 
caissons to which librarianship must be firmly bolted if its structure is 
to be recognized as sound by disinterested, probing examiners. 








THE DISCOVERY OF THE TUN-HUANG LIBRARY 
AND ITS EFFECT ON CHINESE STUDIES 


CHEUK-WOON TAAM 


INTRODUCTION 


N THE beginning of this century a hoarded library was dis- 
I covered in one of the stone caves of Tun-Huang, located in the 
westermost part of China. This library contains a great quantity 
of manuscripts, both in Chinese and in many other languages. The 
discovery was first made known to the academic world by Sir Aurel 
Stein and Professor Paul Pelliot, both scholars and explorers. The 
latter told his story in a letter? in French, while the former included a 
very detailed description of his find in many voluminous works deal- 
ing with his central Asiatic expeditions.? Professor Pelliot’s report 
might not have attracted the attention of the English-speaking world, 
because it was written in French and was published in a highly special- 
ized journal. In the case of Sir Aurel, his works cover a wide scope 
of archeological exploration which is likely to overshadow this particu- 
lar incident. At best, these two scholars can give us some idea only of 
the portions of this collection which are now housed in the British 
Museum and the Bibliothéque Nationale. As to the remaining portion 
of this library, they have not given us any detailed report as yet. A 
period of thirty-five years has elapsed since the removal of this library 
from Tun-Huang, and there has been quite a number of important 
works published in connection with this find. It is the desire of the 
present writer to give the reader as far as possible a full account of the 
entire library and how it has affected many problems in Chinese 
studies. 

In the year 1900 an itinerant Taoist priest, coming from Shansi, 
took his abode in one of the temples in the “Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas” at Tun-Huang. The entrance of this temple was covered 
up with fallen rock, debris, and drift sand. Seeing that the place could 

* “Une Bibliotheque médiévale retrouvée au Kan-sou,” Bulletin de l’Ecole Francaise 
@’ Extréme-Orient, Vol. VIII (1908). 


2 E.g., Ruins of the deserted Cathay (2 vols., 1912); Surindia (5 vols., 1921); Inner- 
most Asia (4 vols., 1928); On ancient central-Asian tracks (1933). 
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be made habitable, he made many begging tours in the neighborhood 
to get sufficient funds to restore it. While restoration was proceed- 
ing, the workmen engaged noticed a crack in the frescoed wall of 
the passage between them. Attracted by this crack, the priest dis- 
covered an opening leading to a small chamber hollowed out from the 
rock. Within he found heaps and heaps of manuscript rolls. Accord- 
ing to the diary of Yeh Ch’ang Ch’ih (#€ & #), he had heard of this 
discovery in 1902 on his way to Chiu Ch’uan (#§ JR) and on a 
few occasions had received some manuscripts and paintings as gifts 
from his friends at Tun-Huang both in 1903 and in 1904.3 Evidently 
much of the hoarded material had been circulated around the neigh- 
borhood of Tun-Huang. The news finally reached the provincial head- 
quarters at Lanchou, and the viceroy yamen demanded some speci- 
mens of the find to be sent for examination. To comply with this 
request the priest delivered some rolls of Buddhist texts, together with 
some bronze statues which were found in the chamber. Since the 
Chinese officials attached very little value to Buddhist literature, they 
were contented with an official statement that the manuscripts would 
cost a lot of money to transport and that the whole collection should 
be restored to its original place of deposit under the custodianship of 
the priest. However, the bronze statues became very popular, and the 
constant request for more of them from official circles very soon 
exhausted the collection. 


VISITS OF STEIN, PELLIOT, AND OTHERS 


It was through the suggestion of Professor L. de Loczy, the dis- 
tinguished head of the Geographical Society of Hungary, that Sir 
Aurel Stein decided to visit the “Caves of the Thousand Buddhas” in 
his second expedition in Central Asia under the auspices of the Indian 
Archaeological Survey. His purpose was then to make a study of 
Buddhist art; but, as soon as he arrived at Tun-Huang in 1907, he 
heard some vague rumors through Zahid Bég, a Turkish trader from 
Urumchi, concerning the discovery of a great collection of manuscripts 
in one of the stone caves. He proceeded to the temple in March but 
failed to meet the Taoist priest there. He was shown around, how- 
ever, by a Tangutan monk, who took him to the hoarding place and 
proved his reliability with a genuine specimen. This preliminary visit 
heightened Stein’s hope of getting the hoarded manuscripts. 


3 In his diary called Yuan Tu Lu Yueh Chi ($i @§ JAE A fic). 
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When Stein returned from his field work in May, he contacted the 
priest through his able Chinese secretary, Chiang Hsiao Yuan. After 
a short interview this secretary was left behind to negotiate with the 
priest for acquiring some portion of the hoard. In spite of the promise 
of a liberal donation, the latter refused to part with his manuscripts. 
It was only after long persuasion, which required great tact and skilled 
diplomacy, that the priest decided to let Sir Aurel examine the hoarded 
manuscripts. Both Stein and his secretary were given a small room 
adjacent to the chapel for that purpose. First, the priest brought in 
some manuscript rolls, chiefly canonical Buddhist texts; then came 
the mixed bundles containing the convolutes of miscellaneous papers, 
such as painted banners, drawings, paintings, and block prints. While 
these miscellaneous papers passed through Sir Aurel’s hands, he 
rapidly put aside those which he considered most valuable for ‘‘close 
inspection.” At nightfall Chiang began to negotiate with the priest 
again, trying to persuade the latter to render an act of religious merit 
by saying that this pious concession would be rewarded by an ample 
donation. The result was that Chiang returned at midnight with a . 
big bundle of manuscripts containing all papers picked for “close in- 
spection.”” Evidently the priest did not attach any high value to these 
miscellaneous papers. 

Sometime later the priest took out the regular bundles from the 
hidden chapel and transferred them to the spacious cell of the temple. 
It was estimated that there were about 1,050 bundles of Chinese rolls, 
each containing an average of more than a dozen separate manu- 
scripts, and 80 packets of Tibetan rolls and convolutes, as well as 11 
huge Tibetan pothis. There was also a large quantity of fine silk 
paintings and beautiful textile pieces. Attracted by this great 
treasure, Sir Aurel attempted to secure the whole hoard by offering 
the priest forty horseshoes of silver (about $1,500). But the priest re- 
fused the offer and considered any cession of the sacred Chinese manu- 
script rolls impossible. This was probably owing to the fact that the 
absence of the sacred text might cause public resentment and subse- 
quently might deprive him of his position. So the next day the priest 
moved the whole collection back to the hidden chamber. 

Further negotiation was carried on through the good offices of the 
secretary, and the final agreement arrived at was that upon the pay- 
ment of four horseshoes of silver (about $150) Sir Aurel was permitted 
to take 50 compact bundles of Chinese manuscripts and 5 Tibetan text 
rolls, in addition to the selection from the “mixed bundles.” Im- 
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mediately after this transaction was over, the priest went on his 
begging tour again. When he returned a week later, Sir Aurel suc- 
ceded in obtaining from him by an appropriate donation for his 
temple 20 more bundles of manuscripts and some selection from the 
miscellaneous papers. 

_ But this is not the end of the story. After the departure of Sir Aurel 
from the “Caves of the Thousand Buddhas,” Chiang was left behind 
to carry on his secret mission with the priest. Owing to his fine diplo- 
macy, he succeeded in making the priest give up 230 more compact 
bundles of Chinese and Tibetan manuscripts so that, when Sir Aurel 
returned to An-hsi four months later, his secretary joined him with 
these new acquisitions, which brought the total number of cases to be 
deposited in the British Museum to 29 (24 of manuscript rolls and 5 of 
paintings and art remains). 

Under the auspices of the French government and several learned 
bodies of France, Paul Pelliot, then a professor at the Ecole Frangaise 
d’Extréme-Orient at Hanoi, was sent on an archeological mission to 
Central Asia in 1906. Before his expedition Pelliot had read some 
works about the “Caves of the Thousand Buddhas” from authors 
like Pajevahkii, Kroutner, and Bonin. So, when he started from 
Paris, he decided to visit Tun-Huang on his journey. After making 
some successful ventures, he arrived at Urumchi in the autumn of 
1907. There he heard some rumors about the discovery of old manu- 
scripts at Tun-Huang. Meanwhile, he had made the acquaintance of 
Duke Tsai Lan and Wang Shu Nan, the head of the civil service of 
the Kansu province. They treated him with great courtesy. The 
former presented him with a roll of Buddhist sutra which was made 
probably before the ninth century. In reply to Pelliot’s inquiry, the 
duke told him that, upon his arrival in Kansu, some people gave him 
the manuscript, saying that it was one of the specimens of the hoarded 
rolls of the “Caves of the Thousand Buddhas.” In Urumchi, Pelliot 
also met Pei Ching-Fu, who told him that he had seen some of the 
Tun-Huang manuscripts. So the rumor was verified, and immediately 
Pelliot went to Tun-Huang. 

As soon as he arrived there, he learned that Stein had been in the 
caves before he had. He calculated that the whole hoard would be 
empty and felt extremely discouraged. But, when he met the priest 
who told him that Sir Aurel had bought only a certain portion of the 
manuscripts, he was greatly relieved. On March 3, 1908, the Taoist 
bonze took him to see the hoarded chamber in which he still saw from 
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15,000 to 20,000 rolls of manuscripts. He then negotiated with the 
priest for the purchase. When the deal was concluded, Pelliot began 
to work. If he had to unroll all those manuscripts and examine them 
one by one, it would probably take him more than six months. So he 
drew up some criteria for selection. He decided to pick out (1) all the 
non-Chinese manuscripts, (2) manuscripts of Chinese secular litera- 
ture, and (3) Buddhist manuscript rolls that contained colophons. 
According to his own record, about 100 rolls passed from his hand 
every hour, and in the first ten days he inspected almost 1,000 rolls a 
day. The entire task took him more than three weeks. It was re- 
ported by Chang Yin Ju‘ that Pelliot paid the Taoist priest $200 for 
all the manuscripts he took away from the “Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas.” 

Before his return to France, Pelliot took a book-buying trip to 
Peking, Nanking, and Shanghai. When he reached the old Chinese 
capital in the early part of 1909, the news of the discovery and the pur- 
chases made by Stein and Pelliot was widely spread. Pelliot happened 
to have brought along with him some specimens of the hoarded manu- 
script rolls, and the Chinese scholars were much excited over them. 
The Viceroy Tuan Fang even made Pelliot an offer to buy back these 
manuscripts. The Chinese literary world was fully aware of the im- 
portance of these precious manuscripts. A group of influential Chinese 
scholars urged the Ministry of Education to have the rest of the Tun- 
Huang hoarded manuscripts transferred to Peking. The order was 
issued in 1910 by the central government and demanded the prompt 
transmission of the manuscripts with a substantial sum to provide for 
the custodian. 

According to the Taoist priest, the remuneration never reached 
him. The “whole” collection was taken way in carts, and the manu- 
script rolls were carelessly packed. Because of some delay, these loads 
had been waiting in the Tun-Huang yamen for some time. It was said 
that some pilfering had already started there. Owing to the slackness 
of the guarding convoy, thefts also occurred on the road. Just how 
much was lost we do not know, but the total number of manuscript 
rolls which arrived in Peking was about 8,000. 

As a matter of fact, in complying with the government order, the 
Taoist priest did not send the entire hoard to Peking. He managed to 
keep back a considerable portion of the treasure for himself. The evi- 
dence against him follows. In the Third Otani Asiatic Expedition, 


4C. C. Yeh, op. cit., see his diary corresponding to the year 1909. 
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Zuicho Tachibana, a Japanese Buddhist monk and explorer, paid a 
visit to Tun-Huang in the year 1911. He also acquired a portion of 
the hoarded manuscripts.’ When Sir Aurel Stein revisited Tun-Huang 
in 1914 he was still able to obtain as many as five cases of Chinese 
manuscripts from the Taoist priest.’ Whether or not these represent 
the last bundles of the hoard is still an open question. 

It seems unbelievable that the Chinese people, who have a tradi- 
tional reverence for antiquity and for local treasures, should allow 
such a wholesale export of ancient manuscripts and art objects from 
their country. If public sentiment could tolerate this, the officials 
should at least make some effort to stop it. But the fact was that after 
the Boxer Uprising, as the result of which China had to pay a large 
indemnity to foreign powers, the Chinese populace at large and 
Chinese officialdom in particular were afraid to interfere with the 
activities of Westerners. Duke Tsai Lan, who had received Pelliot 
with great courtesy and presented him with a Tun-Huang manuscript, 
was a victim of the Boxer disaster himself and was spending his days 
of exile in that desolate land. His presence there reminded the local 
officials of the consequences they might have to bear if they were in- 
volved in such incidents again. Second, when the hoard was dis- 
covered, the Taoist priest presented to the local authorities some 
Buddhist manuscripts as typical specimens. Being trained in and 
brought up in the orthodox Confucian school, most of the officials 
would naturally attach very little value to Buddhist sutras. Had they 
been shown specimens of Chinese classics, their reaction might have 
been totally different, just as was the case when they saw Pelliot’s 
manuscripts in Peking. Lastly, the custodian was neither a Buddhist 
nor a Confucianist but an ignorant Taoist. He had no use for the 
Buddhist sutras or the Chinese classics. Had he been an intelligent 
Taoist, he would at least have saved those manuscripts of his own 
religion for himself. But to him the entire hoard was merely a com- 
mercial commodity which he hoped to exchange for money. That is 
why both Stein and Pelliot were so successful in getting these treasures. 


THE SITE OF TUN-HUANG AND THE HISTORY OF THE HOARD 


From the sixth to the eleventh centuries, when navigation methods 
had not been well developed and sea travel was considered dangerous, 


‘A list of Tachibana’s Tun-Huang manuscripts is included in Lo Chén-Yu's Hsueh 
T'ang Ts'ung K'e (SHE HF). 


® Aurel Stein, Innermost Asia, 1, 358. 
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the chief route of communication between Asia and Europe was by 
land. Tun-Huang occupies a position near the point where the 
greatest old highway of Asia, going from east to west, is crossed. It 
served therefore as a natural resting place for itinerants who traveled 
along the desert regions around Chinese Turkestan. Besides being an 
ancient crossroad between China, Tibet, and the quasi-Aryan settle- 
ment of the Tarim Basin, Tun-Huang was also a great center of Bud- 
dhist worship. The great mural paintings of the temples, the object 
remnants from the patron donors, and the rich contents of the manu- 
script collection bear witness that the “Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas” was one of the greatest Buddhist establishments in China. 
Furthermore, as Tun-Huang is situated on the borderland of China, 
in case of war between China and neighboring tribes, it would be the 
first town to suffer greatly from the conflict. History tells us that it 
had been dominated by the Tibetans and then the Tanguts. All these 
have something to do with the formation of the manuscript library 
and its contents. 

It was said that Chinese civilization began to dwindle in the region 
of Tun-Huang in the tenth century. For fear of invasion the local 
prince dug in the rocky hills a spacious sanctuary to preserve all these 
valuable manuscripts and documents. The room is about 9 feet 
square and 10 feet in height. It should be remembered that this little 
chamber was inclosed by thick rock on the barren hill and covered up 
by drift sand. Moisture was completely shut off, and the air within 
the chamber underwent but slight changes of temperature. Only such 
natural protection could have preserved these manuscripts over a 
period of more than eight hundred years. 

Among the manuscripts that have been found in this library, many 
possess colophons. As far as dates on the Chinese manuscripts are 
concerned, they extend from the very beginning of the fifth century 
down to the close of the tenth century. The oldest Chinese manuscript 
dates back to a.p. 406; while the latest bears the date a.p. 995. Fur- 
thermore, there is not a single mention of Hsi-hsia or the Tanguts. 
From these facts Professor Pelliot has concluded that the deposit was 
walled up in the first half of the eleventh century and probably at the 
epoch of the conquest of Hsi-hsia, which took place in 1035. This con- 
quest must have been very serious and thorough, because all the con- 
tents of the various temples had been hidden with the manuscripts and 
none of the Buddhist monks survived to tell of the hoard. 
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CONTENTS OF THE WHOLE COLLECTION 


This is a collection of manuscripts rather than printed books, and 
the majority of them are Chinese. These manuscripts all appear in 
rolls and fragmentary pieces. Since this library represents a medieval 
Buddhist collection, naturally we expect to find most of the manu- 
scripts therein dealing with that religion. In fact most of them belong 
to the common stock of the Buddhist canon, such as Buddhavatamsa, 
Prajnaparamita, Saddharmapundarika, and Mahfaparinirvana. In 
many cases duplicate copies of the same sutra were found. They were 
generally donated to the temple by patrons as a token of faith or as a 
good deed for self-salvation. Some of them show very good handwrit- 
ing, and the texts had been checked two or three times by various 
scribes. But in general the texts are full of mistakes, and the penman- 
ship is poor. This is simply because the donors had intrusted school- 
boys and uneducated monks with the work. However, these manu- 
scripts, which are formed of leaves pasted from end to end in rolls, 
represent the oldest specimens of Buddhist literature in existence. 

Besides Buddhism, this collection included many manuscripts per- 
taining to Taoism, Manichaeism, Nestorianism, and other religious 
cults. All the Taoist manuscripts indicate one origin, and they all be- 
longed to Shen Ch’uan Kuan (if 5 #2). They were written from 
A.D. §80 to 750. There are 2 and possibly 3 Manichaean manuscripts 
in Chinese. As for Nestorianism, 8 manuscripts have been discovered. 

In Chinese classics and literature the Tun-Huang library has a fair 
representation of manuscripts. Confucius’ Analects, the Book of poetry, 
the Book of history, and the texts of Lao-Tzu and Chuang-Tzu 
are outstanding examples. A few manuscripts of Chinese prose and 
poetry, together with rhyming dictionaries and elementary textbooks 
which were considered lost long ago, were recovered in this collection. 
There is also a considerable number of manuscripts pertaining to 
Chinese popular literature, such as legends and folk tales. 

The Tibetan manuscript rolls and documents approach the Chinese 
material in character and extent, though their total number is not yet 
known. The 11 enormous Tibetan pothis (kia-pan), about 2 feet, 5 
inches long and 8 inches wide with a height nearly 13 feet, represent 
the best-arranged works in the whole library. The Taoist priest said 
that a Mongol prince had regularly come to Tun-Huang each year to 
see these Tibetan pothis. The mass of Tibetan manuscripts contains 
mostly the Buddhist canon or other religious texts, and they belong 
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to the period when the region of Tun-Huang was under Tibetan 
domination. It was then that Buddhism in its Tibetan form first 
gained a footing in Central Asia. Professor Pelliot thinks that the 
Tibetan documents gathered in the “Caves of the Thousand Bud- 
dhas” would permit us to throw some light on the history of Buddhism 
in western China and Turkestan. Ten works which have been found 
were translated at Lung Hsing Ssu, and the French savant has raised 
a problem of the possibility of a school of Tibetan translators co- 
operating with their Chinese colleagues at work on the Buddhist 
canon. 

The Indian Brahmin manuscripts found there have proved to 
comprise texts in three distinct languages, namely, Sanskrit, Kho- 
tanese, and Kuchean. There are 9 Sanskrit texts in pothi form with 
slanting Gupta script, few of which are central Asian imports. A large 
palm-leaf pothi, which has been definitely proved to be of Indian 
origin, is the oldest Indian manuscript ever discovered. But far more 
numerous are both pothis and rolls containing texts in the Khotanese 
language. Stein’s collection includes 14 pothis and 31 rolls, some com- 
plete and some fragmentary. One gigantic roll is over 70 feet long. 
The Khotanese rolls, written almost exclusively in cursive Gupta 
script, contain Buddhist texts, documentary statements, and medical 
formulas. As to the Kuchean manuscripts, Stein’s collection has 3 
folio remains, one of which has been proved to be of a medical text 
and another a Buddhist poem. 

Most of the Sogdian manuscripts of the “Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas” illustrate the cross-currents of Buddhist propaganda once 
meeting at Tun-Huang. The Stein collection possesses about a dozen 
of such manuscripts, mostly in rolls or fragments of rolls. Two texts 
were identified by Professor F. W. K. Miiller—one as a Buddhist 
metaphysical treatise and the other as a portion of the fifth and sixth 
chapters of the Padmacintamanidharami-sutra. 

The Turkish manuscripts are few in number, but they are the most 
remarkable, comprehensive, and the best preserved of all the manu- 
scripts written in the Turkish runic script which have been found up 
to the present time. There is a Divination Book containing 65 concise 
stories, which have been suspected to be of Manichaean origin. An- 
other manuscript roll containing 338 lines is by far the greatest por- 
tion of the Khuastuanift or an early Turkish version of the Confession 
Prayer of the Manichaeans. 

The Uigur materials consist partly of texts and records written on 
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rolls, mostly fragmentary and some with Chinese text on the obverse, 
and partly of written books. One of these is a standard treatise on 
Buddhist metaphysics. These Uigur manuscripts and books dating 
from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were the ones added to 
the original hoard from later finds elsewhere, and they were found on 
the top of all other bundles. 

Besides manuscripts, there are about 70 pieces of woodcuts in the 
Tun-Huang collection, comprising the earliest specimens of the art. 
The printed roll, dated A.p. 868 and containing the complete text of a 
Chinese version of the Vajracchedika, is considered the oldest speci- 
men of printing known to exist at present. The Frontispiece of this 
roll shows Sakyamuni sitting on his throne, attended by a host of 
divine beings and monks and discoursing with his aged disciple 
Subhiti. This roll also proves that China’s xylographical art had been 
fully developed in designs as well as in printing in the ninth century. 
There are many small prints of single divine figures intended for vo- 
tive deposits and generally accompanied by printed prayers in Chinese 
and Tibetan form. Pelliot collected about twenty pieces of Chinese 
printing of the tenth century. The subjects are principally the three 
grand Budhisattva, namely, the Manjusri, the Samantabhadra, and 
the Avalokitesvara. One Dharani in 7 pages dates back to A.D. 947, 
and another to 971. 

There are also illuminated Chinese manuscripts containing minia- 
tures of the seated Buddha with varying attendants dressed in pothi 
leaves. Some of them represent animal-headed female demons and 
the scene of hell. Pelliot found four beautiful manuscripts written on 
fine silk in perfect state. There is a large number of paintings bearing 
dates ranging from A.D. 864 to 983. We also find that temple banners 
in silk with painted figures of Buddhist divinities still retain their 
harmonious colors. Regarding banners bearing Chinese inscriptions, 
there are many with dates corresponding to the years A.D. 495, 501, 
and 513. There is one banner proved to be of the epoch of Hou Ch’in 


(A.D. 384-417). 


HOLDINGS OF TUN-HUANG MANUSCRIPTS IN VARIOUS LIBRARIES 


With the exception of the Tibetan manuscripts, the whole collec- 
tion of the Tun-Huang hoard acquired by Sir Aurel Stein was de- 
posited in the British Museum. Since Sir Aurel was the first person 
who laid his hands on the hoarded manuscripts, naturally his selection 
covers a great variety of subjects in many languages. The Chinese 
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manuscripts carried away by him in 1907 comprise about 3,000 more 
or less complete rolls and, besides these, nearly 6,000 documents and 
detached text pieces. In his trip to Tun-Huang in 1914 he stated that 
he again took away with him about $70 more rolls. His collection con- 
tains also 20 or more Chinese printed rolls. In addition to these 
Chinese materials, he had acquired for the British Museum about 800 
Tibetan rolls and around 200 in other languages such as Brahmin, 
Sogdian, Turkish, and Uigur. The entire Tibetan collection was trans- 
ferred to the India Office library for final deposit in 1910. 

An attempt was made in 1910 to have the Tun-Huang collection in 
the British Museum cataloged. The task was assigned to Pelliot, and 
the manuscripts were actually sent to Paris; but for various reasons 
the inventory had not been completed by the summer of 1914. When 
World War I broke out and the savant was called for military service, 
the project was dropped. Later the preparation was intrusted to Dr. 
Lionel Giles of the British Museum. Recently we understand that 
the work has been brought to completion and some portions of the 
catalog have already appeared in the Bulletin of the London School of 
Oriental Studies. In 1923 the Kuo Hsueh Chi K’an (@ # ¥ Fj) 
published a translation of the London catalog by Lo Fu Ch’ang.’ 

For the Tibetan manuscripts, Dr. F. W. Thomas, librarian of the 
India Office, undertook the arrangements for having them system- 
atically cataloged. The labors, commenced by Miss Ridding but 
mainly continued since 1914 through Professor De la Vallée Poussin’s 
efforts, have been carried to completion. 

Professor Pelliot’s collection of the Tun-Huang manuscripts was 
deposited in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. The savant himself 
estimates the quantity of his selection at about one-third of what he 
found in the treasure chamber at the time of his visit. According to 
Dr. Hu Shih,® the total number of manuscripts acquired by Pelliot, 
amounts to about 2,500. Being a profound scholar of Sinology, Pelliot 
had certainly picked out all the most worth-while manuscripts. He 
obtained practically all the remaining non-Chinese manuscripts left by 
Stein. The Tibetan manuscripts he has represent the first four cen- 
turies of Tibetan Buddhism. His selection also includes a Kanjur, be- 
longing probably to the ninth century—a specimen much older than 
those that are known in all Europe. As far as Chinese lay literature is 
concerned, his portion constitutes by far the largest. 


7 See I, No. 1, 160-87. 8 Hu Shih Wen Tsun (3d ser.), Chuan 4. 
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A simple catalog of the Tun-Huang collection in Paris was prepared 
by Pelliot himself. No scheme of classification was employed, and 
each manuscript was given only an accession number. The process was 
very simple, and thus the catalog was completed long before the 
others. Mr. Lo Fu Ch’ang translated the first part of the catalog and 
published it in the Kuo Hsueh Chi K’an? in two instalments. Another 
translation of the same catalog by Ch’en Hsiang appeared in the 
Bulletin of the National Library of Peiping in 1933." 

The remaining portion transmitted to Peking contains 8,579 
manuscript rolls and 1,192 detached pieces. This collection is now 
housed in the National Library of Peiping. In 1929, Hu Ming-Sheng 
was assigned to undertake the work of cataloging the Tun-Huang 
manuscripts. Though the work was completed, it has never been 
published. At the same time the Institute of History and Philology 
of the Academia Sinica delegated Professor Ch’en Yuan to prepare a 
catalog for this collection. The list, which is divided into fourteen 
sections, was finished and published in the year 1931." Because of its 
valuable notes and simple arrangement, it has been highly praised by 
Chinese scholars as the best among all the Tun-Huang catalogs. 

While the remaining portion of the hoarded manuscripts was being 
removed from its original place of deposit to Peiping, many pilferings 
and thefts took place on the road. The stolen goods were later sold in 
the neighboring cities and also at the old Chinese capital. Among the 
private book collectors who succeeded in buying the manuscript rolls, 
Li Sheng-To of Tientsin was generally considered to have obtained 
the largest share. It was reported, however, that in the year 1935, 
Mr. Li resold his Tun-Huang manuscripts to a Japanese book col- 
lector. The other persons who had possessed a considerable number 
of rolls were Liu T’ing-Ch’en, Héng Chieh-Mei, Chang Yu-Li, and 
Chang Hsiao-Shan. Contemporary scholars such as Lo Chén-Yu, Hu 
Shih, Cheng Chen-To, and others also own a few of these hoarded 
manuscripts. 

According to the Tripitaka in Chinese,*} the number of Tun-Huang 


* See I, No. 4 (1923), 717-495 III, No. 4 (1932), 733-71. 

1° See Vol. VII, No. 6 (1933). 

** An analytical list of the Tun-Huang manuscripts in the National Library of Peiping 
(Peiping, 1931). 

2 See K. L. Hsii’s Tun-Huang Shih Shih Hsieh Ching T’i Chi . . . . (Shanghai, 1937), 
and especially Dr. Hu Shih’s Preface. 


"3 In the catalog section, I, 1055-68. 
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manuscripts owned by Japanese libraries and private book collectors 
is approximately 800. The Dairen Museum, which is now housing 
the Tachibana collection, takes the lead by having 363 rolls of the 
Tun-Huang manuscripts. Koyen Shinin, a Japanese Buddhist monk, 
presented his 30 or more manuscript rolls to the Otani University 
library. Among private book collectors, Fusetsu Nakamura, Gene- 
mon Mitsui, Teijirs Yamamoto, and Kenji Kiyono possess the largest 
number of the hoarded manuscripts. But K. Tomeoka and Dr. 
Junjir6 Takakusu, who own some valuable Nestorian manuscripts of 
the Tun-Huang collection, are far better known than the others. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE TUN-HUANG MANUSCRIPTS 


When Professor Pelliot came to Peiping with the Tun-Huang manu- 
scripts in 1909, he attracted a group of Chinese scholars, who were 
very anxious to have some of these literary treasures reproduced. 
Among the early enthusiasts, Chiang Fu, Lo Chén-Yu, and Wang 
Jen-Chun were notable. Some of their reproductions were copied di- 
rectly from the manuscripts possessed by Pelliot at that time, and 
some were photostats of the original specimens sent from Paris by 
the French savant. As far as number of volumes is concerned, Lo 
Chén-Yu has reprinted by far the most numerous. Professor Liu Fu’s 
Tun-Huang Miscellany (9 %8 %% #@) is another great contribution. 
While Liu was studying in Paris during the years 1921-25, he 
went to the Bibliothéque Nationale to copy patiently some of the 
Tuan-Huang manuscripts which he considered to be useful to Chinese 
scholars. The result of his labor was a book containing 104 items, 
which he classifies into three categories, namely, (1) popular folk 
literature, (2) works on social life and conditions, and (3) works on 
Chinese philology. So far only four volumes have appeared. 

In the year 1926 Professor Pelliot and Dr. Tohru Haneda published 
jointly the Manuscrits de Touen-Houang in two volumes in Shanghai, 
one including four works in photostats (sér. folio) and the other nine 
works in printing (sér. octavo). The texts were based on the manu- 
scripts preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

As a political refugee, Tung K’ang visited Japan in 1926 and 1927. 
Trying to make the best of his exile, Tung decided to recover some of 
the Chinese rare books that were found in that country. Through his 
acquaintance with some noted Japanese Sinologists, such as Torajird 
Naito, Naoyoshi Kano, and Tohru Haneda, who had seen the Tun- 
Huang collections both in Paris and in London, he succeeded in copy- 
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ing some of the photostats of the Tun-Huang manuscripts made by 
them. Though Tung has not published any of these works in book 
form, many Chinese scholars have often consulted his manuscript col- 
lection for research. 

The above attempts were made chiefly to reproduce the Tun- 
Huang manuscripts preserved in London and Paris. In regard to the 
hoarded rolls kept in Peiping, the same sort of undertaking also took 
place. Hsiang Ta first reproduced some of the Buddhist folk litera- 
ture in the Bulletin of the National Library of Peiping*4 in 1932; and 
in 1936 Hsii Kuo-Lin, once an assistant to Hu-Ming-Sheng, pub- 
lished a book called Tun-Huang Shih Shih Hsieh Ching Ti Chi 
Yu Tun-Huang Tsa Lu RBA S RE Gi RM HK 1B HM GH). This 
book consists of two parts—the colophons and the miscellane- 
ous Tun-Huang manuscripts. It is rather surprising to note that 
after Pelliot claimed to have taken all manuscripts bearing colophons, 
there are still more than 400 items left over for the Peiping collection. 
The second part contains the following: (1) Buddhist literature ex- 
clusively noncanonical, such as folklore, popular epistles, and moral 
teachings; (2) early Chinese pedagogical literature, such as elementary 
textbooks; (3) forms and specimens of social correspondence and 
ceremonial documents; (4) commercial documents, such as labor con- 
tracts and land-lease agreements; and (5) miscellaneous items, such 
as genealogies, lists of missing sutras, etc. There are also many others 
who have reprinted a few special texts. Even after the Sino-Japanese 
war began, the National Library of Peiping delegated both Hsiang Ta 
and Wang Chung-Min to go to Paris and London to make photostats 
of the important Tun-Huang manuscripts there. It is reported’ that 
up to 1939 more than 3,000 photostats of the Tun-Huang rolls in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale alone had been completed. 

In spite of the fact that there has been no formal agreement between 
Chinese and Japanese scholars concerning reproduction of Tun- 
Huang manuscripts, the trend seems to show that there exists a tacit 
understanding. With very few exceptions, practically all the repro- 
ductions undertaken by the Japanese belong to Buddhist canonical 
works, and, likewise, those made by Chinese are mostly lay literature. 
In 1910 a group of Japanese professors of the Kyoto University were 
sent by the Japanese government to go to the old Chinese capital to 
examine the newly acquired Tun-Huang manuscripts. Then in the 


4 See Vol. V, No. 6, and Vol. VI, No. 2 (1932). 
*8 Quarterly bulletin of Chinese bibliography (Chinese ed.; new ser.), 1, No. 1, 93. 
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following year both Professor Naoyoshi Kano and Professor Seiichi 
Taki went to London and Paris for the same purpose. Since then there 
has been a stream of Japanese scholars, such as Yabuki, Takakusu, 
Naito, Kojima, and many others, who visited the two capitals trying 
to copy or make photostats of some of these valuable manuscripts. 
It was due to Dr. Yabuki’s effort that many of the missing Buddhist 
sutras had been collected. About 300 items of such works recovered 
from the Tun-Huang collection have been reproduced in the Tripitaka 
in Chinese. 
THE EFFECTS ON CHINESE STUDIES 

The discovery of these manuscripts, which had been buried in the 
stone caves for a period of over eight hundred years, not only offers to 
modern scholars new source materials to work on but also gives them 
a great impetus for Chinese studies. From this collection much 
needed information has been revealed, and many lost works have 
been recovered. Some have supplied the missing links for seemingly 
unrelated events, and some have given clues to problems otherwise 
unsolved. These hoarded rolls have played an important part in the 
development of modern Chinese scholarship, and the following is 
simply an enumeration of some of the obvious results. 

In the field of religion there are a few outstanding contributions 
made by Tun-Huang scholars. Among them, Dr. Hu Shih’s Shen 
Hui Ho Shang I .Chi (th @y #0 fi 3& %), published in 1930, is 
the most noted one. Relying on a few Tun-Huang manuscripts pre- 
served in Paris and London, Dr. Hu has re-established an authentic 
account of the life of Ho Tsé, the most influential monk in the whole 
history of Chinese Buddhism. With the recovery of Shen Hui Yu Lu 
(ih @ 98 GR) and Hsien Tsung Chi (MA #8), of which Ho Tsé 
was the author, the Chinese savant denounced the fictitious ac- 
counts of this Chinese Buddhist monk by Tao Yuan (ii J) and 
Ch’i Sung (38 %) of the North Sung period. Before Ho Tsé, Bud- 
dhism in China still retained all its Indian characteristics; but, through 
him, Buddhism had been liberated from its formularies and traditions. 
It was Ho Tsé who put the Zen school on a solid foundation and made 
Buddhism an indigenous religion of the Chinese. Had not these manu- 
scripts reappeared, the merits of Ho Tsé, the so-called St. Paul of 
Chinese Buddhism, would have been buried in oblivion. 

Another contribution was made by Dr. Yoshiteru Yabuki, who 
published in 1927 a book called Sangaikyd no kenkyi (= PARK 
HF #), a study of the Three Stages School of Chinese Buddhism. 


16 See list in the Showa catalog section, I, 1055-58. 
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Dr. Yabuki discovered a few fabricated texts pertaining to that school 
among the Tun-Huang manuscripts in Europe. In analyzing these 
texts the author revealed that the doctrine and practices advocated by 
the Three Stages School all owe their origin to the North dynasties 
(a.D. 386-581). Hsin Hsing, who had a full recognition of the prevail- 
ing Buddhist thought of the age and sought confirmation through 
these fabricated texts, founded the school. Because this school was 
proscribed in A.D. 600 and again finally in a.p. 725, we heard very little 
about it. These manuscripts have brought it back to light again. 
There still remains a huge quantity of recovered Buddhist literature 
to be explored, and when it is done the present texts on the history of 
Chinese Buddhism may have to undergo a thorough revision. 

These hoarded manuscripts give us not only new light on Chinese 
Buddhism but also on other foreign religions in China, such as Mani- 
chaeism, Nestorianism, and Zoroastrianism. It is true that Chinese 
sources give here and there scattered information about them, but 
none contains the basic texts of their teachings. As far as we know, 
there are four, possibly five, manuscripts found in the Tun-Huang 
collection pertaining to Manichaeism. These manuscripts helped the 
publication of two very learned papers, namely, Professor Ch’en 
Yuan’s “History of Manichaeism in China’? and “Une Traité mani- 
chéen retrouvé en Chine’’** by Edouard Chavannes and Paul Pelliot. 
In the former article Professor Ch’en tells us the interesting story 
about the submersion of Taoism in Manichaeism in the T’ang period 
and vice versa under the Sung dynasty. By the evidence given in the 
Chinese Manichaean manuscript, he points out that a strict discipline 
was observed by its followers and that Manichaeism is not such a 
mysterious religion as many people have thought it to be. The latter 
work, though mainly a translation of the Chinese Manichaean manu- 
script preserved in Peiping, gives a comprehensive survey of Mani- 
chaeism as a whole. 

As to Nestorianism, there are 8 important Chinese documents which 
have been recovered from the Tun-Huang collection.’® Professor 
P. Y. Saeki of the Waseda University, who had spent more than 
twenty years of study on Nestorianism, published Nestorian docu- 
ments and relics in China in 1937. As the author says in his Preface, 
one may learn from this book “‘a kind of Christian literature produced 


"7 Kuo Hsueh Chi K’an, I, No. 2, 203-40; original texts reproduced in I, No. 3 (1923), 
531-46. 

18 Journal asiatique, XVIII (sér. 10, 1911), 499-617. 

19 See P. Y. Saeki, Nestorian documents and relics in China, Preface. 
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in the Land of Sinim during the Middle ages on the one hand and 
through these Chinese documents, one may compare these thoughts 
of Oriental Christianity developed outside the sphere of the Graeco- 
Roman civilization with those of western Christianity fostered within 
the Roman Empire on the other.”” This book includes the English 
translations of all the seven Chinese manuscripts with an appendix 
showing the originals. On the Nestorian Tsun-Ching (the Book of 
Praise), one of the manuscripts preserved in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, there is a statement indicating that there existed $30 sutras 
belonging to Nestorianism and that they were on patra in the Brahmin 
tongue. It further tells us that Priest Ching-Ching was summoned to 
the court and that he was responsible for the translation of 30 books, 
of which a list is given. 

Although no Chinese documents on Zoroastrianism have been found 
in the Tun-Huang collection, the various Manichaean and Nestorian 
manuscripts mentioned above furnish many sidelights on that religion 
in China. It is simply owing to the fact that these three religions 
entered China about the same time (T’ang dynasty) and from the 
same source (Persia) that Chinese scholars usually mixed them up. 
Aided by these Tun-Huang manuscripts, Professor Ch’en Yuan wrote 
another noted article on the history of Zoroastrianism in China,’ 
which was the first systematic treatise on that subject written in 
Chinese. 

The recovery of a considerable amount of Chinese secular litera- 
ture yields new information concerning the development of many 
branches of Chinese literature. The important item is the discovery 
of the popular literature of the T’ang period. Among the manuscripts 
of the Tun-Huang collection there are many folk tales, epics, popular 
lyrics, and novels of the Middle Ages. Some of these, especially 
Chinese novels and poems in the form of fz’u, represent the oldest 
specimens that have ever been found. Perhaps the most significant 
find is the 40 or more pieces of pien-wen (#8 3€),* which disappeared 
as a type of literature after the tenth century. Professor Cheng Chen- 
To has made a thorough study of the pien-wen and traced its origin 
both in form and in content to the influence of Indian literature. To 
hasten the process of spreading Buddhism in China under the T’ang 
dynasty, many of the sutras were translated in the pai-hua or col- 
loquial style. Later, stories of Buddha and other Buddhist saints were 


2° Kuo Hsueh Chi K’an,1, No. 1, 27-46. 
21 It is a narrative written in a mixed form of prose and poetry. The prose part is for 
dialogue, while the poetry part is for singing. 
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written in the same manner in a mixed style of prose and poetry. As 
this style gained popularity, it was soon adopted for recitals about 
heroes and heroines in Chinese history. Before the discovery of the 
Tun-Huang manuscripts, many Chinese scholars were greatly puzzled 
about the sudden appearance of the ping-hua (48 #%)* in the Sung 
period and equally perplexed by the rise of pao-chuan ( $€ #)*5 and 
tan-tz'u (Mf fd),24 which flourished under the Ming and Ching dy- 
nasties. The recovery of the pien-wen explains everything. The ping- 
hua, pao-chuan, and tan-tz'u can be called direct descendants of pien- 
wen, for they all come from the same source. Furthermore, some of the 
traditional styles in Chinese fiction and drama can also be traced 
directly back to the influence of pien-wen. Another interesting dis- 
covery was made by Dr. Hu Shih, who found in the Tun-Huang manu- 
scripts a few poems written in the pai-hua style by a T’ang poet 
called Wang Fan-Chih. These poems have been reproduced by Dr. 
Hu in his book, Chung Kuo Pai Hua Wen Hsueh Shih (PBA 
fa XX 4 #), with biographical notes and appreciative commen- 
taries. It seems that this poet has been raised from the dead and 
given a laurel crown which he should have received many centuries 
ago. 

It should be remembered that the manuscripts found in the “Caves 
of the Thousand Buddhas” represent not only the Chinese language 
but also those of the people who dwelt and traveled in the Tun-Huang 
region during the first thousand years of the Christian era. Such ma- 
terials would be of great significance to philological studies. It is said 
that in India itself there were no manuscripts older than the eleventh 
century; but the Indian pothis in the Tun-Huang collection date back 
to the first century of the Christian era, being the oldest Indian manu- 
scripts in existence. The identification of the Brahmin manuscripts 
in the Tun-Huang collection has required much hard labor by many 
linguistic experts. It was learned that the Brahmin system of writing 
was used in Chinese Turkestan for two foreign languages besides 
Indian. After a great deal of trouble, Dr. E. Leumann and Dr. S 
Konow, German and Norwegian scholars, respectively, determined 
one to be Sakian, an Iranian language with many loan words from In- 
dian. The other, examined by Professor F. W. K. Miiller, an authority 
on linguistic material from eastern Turkestan, was named Tokharian, 


22 They are historical tales told in dramatic dialogues. 

23 A kind of recital in a mixed form of prose and poetry, chiefly circulated among 
Buddhist followers. 

4 Same as the pao-chuan, except that it circulated among the common people. 
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an Indo-European language resembling the Italic and Celtic. The 
Sogdian manuscripts, which have been fully studied by R. Gauthiot 
and A. Meillet, give the linguists another new specimen of an old 
Iranian tongue. Thus the Tun-Huang manuscripts have helped to re- 
store three otherwise unknown languages to the world, namely, the 
Sakian, the Tokharian, and the Sogdian. Again, the Tun-Huang dis- 
covery has been credited with the solution of the unknown characters 
in the Orkhon inscriptions found in Mongolia in 1889. They were de- 
termined only after the identity of the runic alphabet of the Turkish 
manuscripts in the Tun-Huang collection had been discovered. 

The discovery of 4 Chinese manuscripts, a printed text of the 
Chieh Yun (4) #4), compiled in a.p. 601, and 1 manuscript of 
the T’ang Yun (& ffl), compiled in a.p. 751, has given Chinese 
philologists the original material on which they depend to reconstruct 
the Chinese spoken language of the Middle Ages. Professor Wang 
Kuo-Wei made a very detailed study of these early texts of rhyming 
dictionaries and contributed many valuable findings about them.’s 
The Shih Yun Hui Pien (+ #§ 3 #§), an analytical study of 
these early texts on rhyme prepared by a group of professors at the 
National University of Peiping, is another great contribution to 
Chinese philology. 

As we know that Tun-Huang is located in the westernmost part of 
China, records of that region have become very meager, especially 
after the T’ang dynasty when it was under the rule of foreign tribes. 
From the hoarded library we find a few important documents relating 
to Tun-Huang itself. The Sha Chou Wen Lu and Sha Chou Chih* give 
some new information concerning the history and geography of Tun- 
Huang. The stone inscription dated 851, which was translated by 
Professor Chavannes, touches on the political history of that region. 
“A census of Tun-Huang,””’ translated by Dr. Lionel Giles, is a 
typical Chinese specimen of a census record taken in a.p. 416. There 
are many other local documents, such as leases, contracts, and loan 
agreements, which can supply us with materials for social, political, 
and economic study of the whole region of Tun-Huang. 

Finally, the great quantity of paintings, silk remains, and woodcuts 
taken from Tun-Huang to Europe brings forth many interesting re- 
sults. Many of these paintings had been examined and studied by a 


25 See his many articles in Kuan Tang Chi Lin (i %& %% Hh). 
26 In Tun-Huang Shih Shih I Shu, edited by Chiang Fu and Lo Chén-Yu. 
27 T’oung Pao, XVI (1915), 468-88. 
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group of distinguished authorities of oriental art such as Raphael 
Petrucci, A. Foucher, Paul Pelliot, Laurence Binyon, and many 
others. Professor Pelliot seems to think that Greco-Buddhist art was 
transmitted to China by the Iranians. Foucher puts forth a theory 
that Greek models were passed through the Buddhist art of ancient 
Gandhara in northwest India to China. Binyon believes that Tun- 
Huang was a central tradition of Chinese Buddhist art and that the 
tradition of Buddhist art formulated in Gandhara, after assimilating 
certain minor elements in its passage across eastern Turkestan, was 
transformed in China by the genius of China’s art, and so transmitted 
to Japan. Thus these paintings from Tun-Huang not only give us 
the artistic aspect of cultural relations between China and the outside 
world but have also helped to clear up the question of the origins of 
the Buddhist art of Japan. 

The abundance of silk remains among the finds prompts us to 
theorize that Tun-Huang was on the main, if not the only, route by 
which China’s silk trade passed at all times into Central Asia and to 
the west. Judging from the specimens of the silk remains, one would 
conclude that silk-weaving had reached a high state of technical per- 
fection in China a thousand years before the chapel was walled up. In 
regard to designs, there is indication of the presence of Persian influ- 
ence, and printed silk with designs undoubtedly was derived from the 
Persian model. The recovery of some printed rolls belonging to the 
T’ang period has challenged the prestige of the Sung editions, which 
were considered the oldest printing in existence. Again we find a 
parallel in the history of printing since, just as in the West, the cutting 
of wood blocks was first used by the Chinese for the reproduction of 
divine figures and prayers and only later applied also to the printing of 
texts. 

The few paragraphs above tell us only some of the obvious effects 
of the discovery of the Tun-Huang manuscripts and pictorial remains. 
When Professor Ch’en Yin K’o went through a portion of the Tun- 
Huang manuscripts in Peiping, he pointed out specifically many of the 
texts which could be utilized for various kinds of research. The Tun- 
Huang collection is still a great literary mine, not yet fully explored. 
If a complete union catalog could be prepared and if many of the 
valuable documents could be reproduced and made available to all 
who seek them, we are sure that many more fruitful results would be 
forthcoming in the next twenty years. By then it could truly be said 
that a dead library has been brought to life again. 





CLASSIFICATION OF BOOKS IN COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


HISTORICAL ASPECTS: 
MAURICE F. TAUBER 


HIS paper considers the problem of classifying books in col- 

lege and university libraries from a historical and practical 

rather than from a theoretical point of view. The theory of 
classification has been discussed by such writers as Dewey, Schwartz, 
Perkins, Fletcher, Hanson, Martel, Richardson, Sayers, Brown, Bliss, 
Kelley, Lynn, and others and need not be re-examined here.? In this 
paper some assumptions and opinions that have been stated concern- 
ing the functions and results of classification in college and university 
libraries as distinct from other types of libraries are summarized. 
Various influences in policies of classification that have been present 
in a few typical academic libraries are indicated. 

An examination of library literature will show clearly that the classi- 
fication of books has been one of the most widely discussed topics of li- 
brary organization. It has often been the leading theme of library 
conferences. One had only to criticize an acceptéd classification, such 
as the Dewey Decimal system, to advance a new method of arrange- 
ment, or to suggest eliminating classification entirely in libraries to 
provoke entirely opposite opinions. Classification, it appears, has 
been a boiling-pot of controversy, despite the fact that, except for 
Kelley’s investigations, little is known in a systematic way of its po- 
tential or actual usefulness either to the casual reader or to the re- 
search worker. 

While a strong trend toward the analysis of the reader and of the 

* This is the first of two articles which comprise the essential portion of a dissertation, 
“Reclassification and recataloging in college and university libraries” (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 1941). The second 


paper will discuss in detail the reasons for reclassification in academic libraries and 
indicate the results of an investigation of faculty attitudes toward classification. 


2 Grace O. Kelley, The classification of books (New York: Wilson, 1937), pp. 131-52; 
also E. C. Richardson, Classification: theoretical and practical (New York: Wilson, 
1930), pp. 159-88. 

3 Kelley, op. cit., chap. iii. 
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social implications of the library has not eliminated interest in classi- 
fication and cataloging, there is evidence in the quantity of literature 
that such interest has decreased appreciably. Moreover, a large por- 
tion of the recent literature has emphasized in a general way the rela- 
tions of the user to the catalog and classification system. Even in the 
analysis of readers, classification is given new purposes as an aid in de- 
scribing publications. Waples has called attention to the important 
distinction that should be made between the librarian’s grouping of a 
collection of materials for the reader’s convenience and other classi- 
fications of publications for the purposes of finding “meaningful dif- 
ferences.””4 

However, in spite of the constant discussion of the purposes of 
classification, librarians have come to definite decisions in the matter 
of the acceptance of certain systems. While public librarians more or 
less have become reconciled to the Dewey classification, college and 
university librarians, in many cases, have not. The revival of the 
practice of permitting free access to the shelves has focused the at- 
tention of many librarians upon the inadequacies of systematic out- 
lines which were prepared before the days of the Dewey Decimal or of 
other systematic classifications. Freedom in the use of books has also 
accompanied the development of reading and survey courses, orienta- 
tion courses, honors courses, divisional and recreational reading-rooms , 
and other methods or devices of promoting reading.’ Increased enrol- 
ments in graduate schools are directly associated with the increased use 
of books when immediate access to the shelves is permitted in college 
and university libraries. For example, reclassification at Iowa State 
College, at Ames, was found to be desirable largely because of the needs 
of a rapidly growing body of graduate students using books directly 
in the stacks. Therefore, despite Kelley’s findings that only about 
one-third of the material on a subject is likely to be assembled by a 
classification (Dewey Decimal or the Library of Congress),’ library 


4 Douglas Waples, People and print: social aspects of reading in the depression (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1936), pp. 32-34. For an example of application see 
Jeannette Foster, “An experiment in classifying fiction based on characteristics of 
readers” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Graduate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago, 1935). 

5 On the other hand, the new plan of St. John’s College places emphasis on the in- 
tensive study of a hundred or more “classics.” 


6 Letter to the writer from Mr. Charles H. Brown, librarian, June 12, 1939. 


¥ Op. cit., pp. 123-24. 
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administrators have spent a great deal of thought, time, and effort 
upon the subject of systematic arrangement of books. It is a rare col- 
lege or university library, indeed, in which no book classification exists 
at all, especially if free access to the shelves is permitted. 

This fact, namely, that classifications are widespread phenomena in 
libraries, may be used as a basis for assuming that they possess some 
sort of value. For the present purpose we are concerned with the 
question: What value, if any, does a classification have for a college 
or a university library, as distinct from other types of libraries? Al- 
though Ansteinsson admitted that classification has been a perennial 
subject for controversy, that the loudest critics of the limitations of 
classification have been members of college and university faculties, 
and that systems of arrangement tend to become static, he also re- 
minded us that classifiers themselves have been among the first to rec- 
ognize the deficiencies of the instruments with which they have been 
working.’ Faculty members who have urged the establishment of an 
adjustable system are opposed to those who propose a permanent clas- 
sification. It may be said that the first group has the sympathy, at 
least, of some librarians; the second group asks for a state of affairs 
that is not compatible with the history of the situation. Sayers, re- 
viewing the history of classification from the times of Porphyry and 
Callimachus to the present day, emphasized the fluid nature of ideas 
in relation to systematic arrangement of books. Lines of knowledge 
are not permanently settled matters, and “the whole of our so-called 
empirical knowledge, from the propositions of Euclid to the atomic 
structure of the universe, is built upon a series of assumptions in- 
capable of demonstration and liable to disproof.”’ 

Thus the librarian must forever reconcile a situation in which classi- 
fications for books tend to become static with a situation in which the 
whole field of knowledge itself, and the relationships of branches of 
knowledge with one another, change with the years. These changes 
naturally have some effect upon the relationships of books to one an- 
other through the factor of content. There may be a new emphasis on 
a certain subject, a re-emphasis or a realignment of old data, rather than 
much actual change in the sum total of knowledge. Yet such shifts of 


8 John Ansteinsson, “Dilemmas of classification,” Library quarterly, IV (1934), 
136-47. 

9 W. C. Berwick Sayers, “The Dewey Decimal classification after thirty years,” 
Library association record, XII (1910), 316; see also John Thornton, “Library classi- 
fication,” Library journal, LXI (1936), 42. 
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emphasis may well result in different approaches by scholars and re- 
search workers to the growing mass of library materials. Reference 
may be made to the influences upon the relationships of subjects (as 
represented in the contents of books) of swiftly moving historico- 
politico-geographical changes.*® Must library classifications be revised 
to absorb these changes? Like many controversial problems in librari- 
anship, this one has resolved itself into a compromise in most college 
and university libraries. 

If Ansteinsson’s practical manifestation of classification is exam- 
ined, it is found to be “essentially a practical expedient to master a 
multitude of details.’"* Further, a purpose of classification in libraries 
is to arrange things in order so that they may be found when needed, 
and this is done by grouping like things and separating those that are 
different. The separation of different groups, however, does not solve 
the problem. “A definite sequence of groups is always necessary, and 
a proper correlation of them must be made—establishing a natural 
program from one group to the next with the contents most like or 
most related to the first’’* and so on through the whole series of books 
to be arranged. 

It is not necessary to record a series of definitions of the classfica- 
tion of books in libraries or explanations for it. They have been multi- 
plied by the number of writers who have taken an interest in the sub- 
ject. The works of Cutter, Martel, Mann, Richardson, Dewey, Bliss, 
Sayers, Brown, Kelley, Lynn, and others reveal this fact. Other li- 
brarians, such as Herbert Putnam, while not specialists in classifica- 
tion, have recorded their opinions regarding the importance of a sys- 
tematic arrangement of scholarly book collections. There also have 
been many librarians who have taken the point of view that classifica- 
tion, because of the inherent limitation of linearity in arranging books 
on shelves, has had no real value since it did not gather in one place all 
the material on a subject. To these individuals, classification is rela- 
tively futile and a waste of time and labor. 

Martel recognized the limitations of classifications," although not 
in a statistical sense, long before Kelley made her investigations. He 


© See Fremont Rider, “Alternatives for the present dictionary card catalog,” in 
W. M. Randall (ed.), The acquisition and cataloging of books (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1940), pp. 151-52; also John L. Lund and Mortimer Taube, “Period 
classification,” Library quarterly, VII (1937), 373-94- 


Op. cit., p. 137. "2 Ibid. 
3 Charles Martel, “Classification,” Library journal, XXXVI (1911), 410. 
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believed, however, that classification in the long run was an economy 
and an aid to readers and research workers. Despite the fact that more 
extensive or supplementary guidance in revealing the contents of a 
library collection on the subjects of “beavers” or “cormorants” might 
be supplied through subject card catalogs and periodical indexes, other 
writers, such as Richardson,’ Mann,'s Sayers,"® and Kelley‘? herself 
have given expression to the view that, while classification is no pana- 
cea for all library ills, it does have value as a practical detail of library 
administration to bring the books and the users together effectively. 

A consideration of the history of classifications in college and uni- 
versity libraries will reveal the influence that certain individuals have 
exerted upon the development of the several factors involved in a 
policy of book arrangement. These individuals may be arbitrarily di- 
vided into five groups: (1) librarians who were articulate in journals 
and at library conferences on the problems of classification in college 
and university libraries; (2) devisers—who were most often librarians 
—of special systems for specific institutions; (3) classifiers and cata- 
logers; (4) faculty members; and (5) educational officers and surveyors 
of libraries. A study of the recorded opinions of a few representatives 
from each group or the activities of certain libraries should serve to 
illustrate the several lines of relationship between various individuals 
and classification systems. 


ARTICULATE LIBRARIANS 


There is evidence that head librarians have had a profound influ- 
ence upon the classifications adopted by certain libraries."® This is 
not surprising. College and university librarians have paid consid- 
erable attention to problems of classification ever since the collec- 
tions of library materials began to increase rapidly in size. At first, 
the question of fixed and relative location absorbed the attention of 


4 E. C. Richardson, “Classification for college libraries,” Public libraries, 1V (1899), 
365; also Classification: theoretical and practical, pp. 153-58. 

*s Margaret Mann, Introduction to the cataloging and classification of books (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1930), passim. 

76W. C. Berwick Sayers, Introduction to library classification (5th ed.; London: 
Grafton, 1939), chap. i; see also his 4 manual of classification for librarians and bibliog- 
raphers (London: Grafton, 1926), chap. i. 

17 Op. cit., chap. vii, pp. 126-29. 

"8 Horace Kephart, “Classification,” in Melvil Dewey (ed.), Papers prepared for the 
A.L.A. at its annual meeting held at the Columbian Exposition (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1896), pp. 861-97. 
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librarians. At a later period the question of broad versus close clas- 
sification gained importance as a topic of discussion in journals and 
at conferences. The evolution of these problems in this order indicates 
that classifications, like subject catalogs, become significant instru- 
ments when the size of the collections grows. Interpretation of the 
contents of the collections becomes essential, if the use of the materials 
is to be facilitated. 

The idea that the classification of books in college and university li- 
braries should differ from that in public or other types of libraries is 
not particularly new. Otis H. Robinson, librarian of the University of 
Rochester, made such a suggestion in 1876, when he recommended 
that a classification for a college book collection be built around the 
divisions or departments of instruction." 

With the formulation of the Dewey Decimal classification in 1876 
and the Cutter Expansive classification three years later, college and 
university librarians began to abandon local classifications and adopt 
one or the other of these systems.” Many librarians believed, how- 
ever, that neither of these systems was satisfactory for the purposes of 
an academic library. In 1898 William C. Lane, librarian of Harvard 
University, surmised that few librarians had the courage to introduce 
any other classification, despite the faults of both Dewey and Cutter. 
Lane repeated the recommendation of Robinson and others that a clas- 
sification for a college library be devised in relation to the curricular 
divisions of the institutions.” The Harvard librarian himself had re- 

"9 “College library administration,” in United States Bureau of Education, Pudlic 
libraries of the United States (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1876), p. 509. 


2° Kephart, op. cit., p. 890: “Of the printed schemes that have appeared within the 
past seventeen years, the Dewey system, which is the oldest, is used wholly or partly in 
one-third of the libraries (127) on our list. Mr. Cutter’s Expansive system (not yet 
finished) is rapidly growing in favor. The others are little used.” George T. Little, li- 
brarian of Bowdoin college, writing in the same volume, observed that, “while Harvard, 
Cornell and Columbia had adopted special classifications, most of the colleges that 
had been led to reclassify their libraries during the past fifteen years have adopted some 
one of the fully elaborated and published schemes of classification . . . . and have not 
attempted to construct a new scheme that should avoid the defects of the former and 
better answer local requirements” (p. 923). 


2 “Classification for college libraries,” Library journal, XXIII (1898), Conf. No. 
177-78. W. I. Fletcher, commenting upon Lane’s remarks, said: “Keenly as I appreci- 
ate the Dewey classification and the Expansive classification, I have been led to con- 
clude from the results of my own attempt to put our library in as good shape as possible, 
that anyone who wants to arrange a library for college work must, if he attempts to 
use either of these classifications, use it with a great deal of freedom” (idid.). Georg 
Schneider presented an opposite viewpoint on the question of arranging book collec- 
tions according to the curriculum of a college or university (Theory and history of bibliog- 
raphy, trans. by Ralph R. Shaw [New York: Columbia University Press, 1934], p. 191). 
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jected both the Dewey and the Cutter Expansive classifications and 
adopted a special system.” 

The following year, 1899, Richardson noted that the college library, 
if it were to be an effective force at all, should become integrated in the 
educational program of the academic institution with which it was 
connected. This, indeed, sounds very much like the aim stated by 
college librarians today. Specifically, Richardson considered the li- 
brary as a laboratory of the college; and, “looked at in that light, it 
must consider the arrangement of books on its shelves as one of its 
most important problems. A classification especially fitted to meet the 
needs of college problems is needed by a college library and none of 
the systems devised up to this time have been made with that end in 
view.”3 Richardson, of course, like other critics of established classi- 
fications, assumed that the arrangement of books had educational 
value in suggestiveness and expression of relationships. But Kelley 
found that “the greatest value to the user of a systematic arrangement 
of books lies in his being able to locate groups of books on specific and 
concrete subjects readily, rather than in his reliance upon the relation- 
ships expressed.”’*4 

Olive Jones, recalling the emphasis that librarians have placed upon 
classification since 1876, supported Richardson’s suggestion for a sys- 
tem designed specifically for college libraries. Further, Jones com- 
plained of the neglect in discussing “the desirability, indeed the neces- 
sity, of different kinds of libraries arranging their books according to 
their special needs.’’*5 Neither Richardson nor Jones explained just 
what the special needs of college and university libraries were, except 
to observe that the academic library differed from the public library 
in its clientele. It also was assumed that college and university libraries 
of approximately the same size did not differ much in the character of 
their collections, and all could use the same classification to advantage 
if it were specifically devised for an academic library. This assumption 
was perhaps true within certain subject fields.” 


22 J. C. M. Hanson, “Library of Congress classification for college libraries,” Li- 
brary journal, XLVI (1921), 152. 

23 “Classification for college libraries,” pp. 264-67. 24 Op. cit., p. 72. 

25 Olive Jones, “Classification for college libraries,” Library journal, XXIV (1899), 
Conf. Nos. 36-41. 

26 There is some evidence for describing typical contents of college libraries of today 
(see William M. Randall, The college library (Chicago: American Library Association 
and the University of Chicago Press, 1932], pp. 90-92). In this study of libraries of 
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All librarians, of course, did not share with Robinson, Lane, Rich- 
ardson, and Jones the view that a classification could be or needed to 
be devised particularly for a college or university library. Recognition 
of the practical values of classification did not prevent John Chris- 
topher Schwab, a professor of political economy who became librarian 
of Yale, from indicating the limitations of systematic book arrange- 
ments.?? Like other librarians of his time, he assumed that “the ad- 
vanced student and investigator expects to be guided in his search for 
materials by the classification of the materials on the shelves.” And 
while “each individual would like to have all the material he uses for 
his particular purpose shelved together as is the case in his private 
library,” this becomes impossible in a fairly large college or university 
library, where individuals with varied interests approach a given sub- 
ject with different points of view. Schwab was particularly concerned 
about the approach of the scientist as contrasted to the approach of the 
humanist. It is to be observed that, although he admitted that the 
individuals who made up an academic community had homogeneous 
interests, he noted that they sought and used materials in different 
ways. Thus, the librarian should endeavor to provide a classification 
that meets, as far as it is possible, these varied points of view. He 
should not, except on rare occasions when administrative convenience 
demands it,** project his personal bias into the system used in the li- 
brary. Just as Kephart and Little stated earlier, Schwab emphasized 
the need for impersonality and objectivity in the construction and ap- 
plication of a systematic classification. 

These examples of librarian’s interests in classification may be mul- 
tiplied several fold. There seems to be little doubt that, by the close 


liberal arts colleges Randall found that in psychology, education, and sociology ‘“‘the 
average holdings of the colleges are above the 22 per cent of the books listed in Charles 
B. Shaw's 4 list of books for college libraries.”” History, religion, English, and zodlogy 
rank next in order, each one 20 per cent or better. The range of averages for the other 
subjects was 6.91 per cent for German to 19.86 for philosophy. These findings are cited 
to suggest that the “subjects in which the accepted literature for undergraduate use is 
comparatively standardized, and in which collateral reading is heavy” are generally 
held by most college libraries included in Randall's study. “Where collateral reading is 
light, the corpus of literature large, and the history of publication long,” the libraries 
and the list disagree most widely. The amount and type of graduate work carried on in 
large colleges and universities usually will have definite effects upon the size and quality 
of the book collections of the libraries. 


27 Report of the librarian, Fuly 1, 1908, to Fune 30, 1909 (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity, 1909), p. 11. 
8 Ibid. 
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of the nineteenth century, college and university librarians were in a 
quandary in the matter of selecting a classification. They certainly 
had more opportunity—and doubtless more need—to select a classi- 
fication than the librarians of Yale University and of William and 
Mary College did in the eighteenth century. Shores has described the 
classifying of books in the two institutions.*? President Clap of Yale 
was responsible for the publication of the first library catalog of the 
university collection, printed in 1743. In an appendix to the catalog 
there is a classification, which serves as an index to the volume. It 
does not require too much scrutiny to discover the theological thread 
which runs through the classification.3° Of the William and Mary Col- 
lege book collection, Shores found that it remained unclassified, or at 
least not classified by subject, until 1779. “In that year the faculty 
‘Ordered, that the Library be arranged according to the different 
Branches of Literature.’ ”’* 

Since this paper, however, is not intended to be a complete history 
of the classification of books in American college and university li- 
braries—a study which might well be made—but rather an attempt to 
refer to certain signposts along the way, it may be more to the point 
to consider the situation in more modern times. 

In the search for a perfect classification, college and university li- 
brarians were anxious to secure one which would permit of intercala- 
tion of large numbers of titles without constant modification of the 
schedules, as well as one which would fulfil all other requirements of a 
“good” system. One is inclined to believe that, except for such men 
as Martel, Cutter, Fletcher, Richardson, and a few others, little 
thought was expended by librarians upon the theory of classification. 
Thus the mistaken idea that Dewey’s notation was his classification 
was widely prevalent. Kelley notes that some of the canons of classifi- 
cation developed at the time “always seemed vague and unnecessarily 
theoretical. It is, perhaps, not surprising that in actual practice little 
attention was paid to them.’’33 


29 Louis Shores, Origins of the American college library (Nashville: George Peabody 
College, 1934), pp. 174-79. 

3° Ibid., pp. 175-79. 31 [bid., pp. 174-75. 

3? Richardson lists five criteria of a practical or satisfactory book classification: 
(1) it follows as nearly as possible the order of things; (2) it carries out the schedules in 
minute detail; (3) it provides the system with a notation that will allow for indefinite 
subdivision; (4) it provides the sytem with a detailed and specific index; and (5) it 
observes that the system is generally used (see his Classification: theoretical and prac- 
tical, p. 41). 


33 Op. cit., p. 57. 
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DEVISERS OF CLASSIFICATIONS FOR PARTICULAR LIBRARIES 


The construction of classifications for particular academic libraries 
may now be discussed. Perhaps a few examples will serve to indicate 
in a concrete way the activities of some librarians who employed clas- 
sifications of their own making in their quest for a satisfactory ar- 
rangement. Four of the systems which were adapted to university 
collections are worth brief mention. These are the Edmands classifi- 
cation, used at Yale University; the Harris classification, used at Cor- 
nell University; the Rowell classification, used at the University of 
California; and the Richardson classification, used at Princeton Uni- 
versity. All were developed after the appearance of the Dewey and 
the Cutter systems and, with the exception of the Richardson clas- 
sification, some years before the appearance of any of the Library of 
Congress schedules. Except for the Edmands classification, which was 
devised specifically for the Mercantile Library of Philadelphia and 
later adapted to the Yale collections, these systems represented the 
efforts of incumbent librarians to compile a classification which was 
thought to be better suited to the needs of a specific academic library 
than either the Dewey or the Cutter schedules were. It should not be 
overlooked, however, that Dewey had begun his system for use with 
the Amherst collection and that it was adopted by Columbia College 
Library and numerous other academic libraries. 

What were the characteristics of these local classifications? As has 
been noted, they were not the first systems to be devised for particular 
academic institutions. The summaries of Edwards in 1859,34 Kephart 
in 1893,35 and Richardson in 1930%* contain references to the various 
classifications that were created and used in different libraries from 
time to time. 

The classification devised by Edmands in 1883,7 although it was 
much simpler, was modeled after the Cutter system, which had been 
prepared four years earlier. Edmands, however, used capital letters 


34 Edward Edwards, Memoirs of libraries (London: Tribner, 1859), II, 759-831. 
35 Op. cit. 
36 Classification: theoretical and practical, Appen. I. 


37 John Edmands, Explanation of the new system of classification, devised for the Mer- 
cantile Library of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1883). See also Anna M. Monrad, “His- 
torical notes on the catalogues and classifications of the Yale University Library,” in 
Papers in honor of Andrew Keogh (New Haven: Privately printed, 1938), p. 276. Addi- 
son Van Name, librarian of Yale at the time, used, in addition to features from Ed- 
mands’ system, certain aspects of the following classifications: W. T. Harris (1887); 
Hamburg Stadtbibliothek (1885); Cutter (1887); Fumagalli (1887); and the Halle 
University system (1888) (Monrad, op. cit., p. 283). 
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for the twenty-three main classes and lower-case letters for the sub- 
ordinate classes. Yale University Library, adapting Edmands’ sys- 
tem, used the notation but not the plan of alphabetical book numbers. 
Monrad pointed out later that a chronological arrangement of the 
books within the classes was preferred for most of the material in a 
scholarly library. However, no definite plan for the expansion of book 
numbers was made, and “this failure to allow for expansion is the 
chief ground for criticism of the schedules at Yale.”3* Rather than 
create another theoretical arrangement of knowledge, Edmands had 
constructed his classification with the intention of making it fit a 
specific collection of books. Moreover, the system was compiled for a 
small collection and aimed “‘at the needs in libraries of the people” 
generally, rather than at those of scholars and research workers. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that Addison Van Name, the librarian, was 
obliged to incorporate features from a half-dozen classifications in or- 
der to arrange with reasonable logic the growing Yale collections. 
The evolved ‘‘system,” however, was not satisfactory to Van Name’s 
successors, and in 1908-9 Andrew Keogh, assistant librarian to John 
Christopher Schwab, was given authority to reorganize the classifica- 
tion as far as possible along the lines of the system of the Library of 
Congress.3? 

The cycle that the Yale classifications passed through may be con- 
sidered a pattern for some of the larger and older university libraries 
of America. The George W. Harris classification for Cornell Univer- 
sity, which was begun in 1870 but which did not emerge publicly until 
1891, attempted to transfer the British Museum Expansive system of 
press numbers (originally devised in 1836) by taking the numbers from 
100 to 9999 for the presses of the stacks and leaving gaps between the 
numbers actually used. Harris, the librarian, believed the system 
combined the advantages of fixed and relative location. Later devel- 
opments, however, indicated that it included too many disadvan- 
tages as well. Constant rearrangement was necessary, although this 
practice was not particularly disturbing to Harris, who, like many 
other librarians of his era, considered classifications as changeable in- 
struments, to be revised whenever new developments made change 
necessary.*° 

Dissatisfaction with both the Dewey and the Cutter classifications 


38 Monrad, op. cit., p. 276. 39 Ibid., pp. 278-79. 
4° George W. Harris, “The classification at Cornell University,” Library journal, XX 
(1895), 214. 
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led Joseph C. Rowell, librarian of the University of California, to 
construct his own system, which was published in 1894. Cutter, re- 
viewing the classification, referred to the general arrangement of 
classes as a “cross between the Decimal and the Expansive classifica- 
tions.” Although Rowell adopted many features of the Expansive 
classification, he modified them in an original manner. The blending 
of theory and practice in the Rowell classification led Richardson to 
describe it as “one of the best combinations of the scientific and prac- 
tical in medium expansion among the modern systems.”’# 

The Rowell classification was specifically designed to be applied to 
a university collection of about 60,000 volumes. Rowell noted that 
“in its collocation of subjects it is believed to more nearly conform to 
courses of instruction than do other schemes” in print.*3 Future ex- 
pansion was provided through the addition of lower-case letters to the 
class marks, thus effecting a more minute differentiation of topics. 
By 1915 Rowell found it expedient to issue an expanded edition of his 
system even though reclassification was already under way at the 
time.** In the Preface to the new work, he stated that amplification 
was warranted by the gradual growth to over 300,000 volumes. But 
since provisions had been made for probable expansions “no changes, 
no erasures, were required on the books, catalogues or other records.” 
The scheme of lower-case letters for subordinating topics in their 
logical places proved to be “a simple, rapid, cheap process. For ex- 
ample, new subjects like Aeroplanes, Photoplays, War of 1914—— 
easily found their respective places.” 

Despite its several good points, the Rowell system did not persist 
any longer than scores of other classifications which preceded it. Per- 
haps its chief difficulty as far as librarians were concerned lay in its 
notation, which, as Richardson early pointed out, was the rather dis- 
credited integral system.* 

The urge to secure a classification which met the needs of a rapid- 
ly growing scholarly collection was responsible for the development 
of the Princeton University Library classification. Richardson, after 


*C.A.Cutter, [Review of] “Rowell classification,” Library journal, XX (1895), 214. 
Classification: theoretical and practical, p. 132. 


43 Joseph C. Rowell, Classification of books in the library (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1894), Preface. 

44 Ibid. (2d, partially enl. ed.; Berkeley: University of California Press, 1915), 
Preface. 


48 [bid. 4° Classification: theoretical and practical, p. 132. 
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working out an outline of a theoretical system, used it as a philo- 
sophical base for a practical classification.‘7 The notation of the sys- 
tem is decimal, although a four-figure base is used. On the basis of 
careful observation of a number of systems, Richardson concluded 
that 10,000 or more subdivisions were necessary. Mnemonic features, 
as in Dewey, are present in this system, though not to the same de- 
gree. While Richardson prepared this classification especially for 
Princeton, he suggested that libraries of a similar character might 
find it practical.4 

With the publication of the Library of Congress schedules at the 
close of the nineteenth century, interest in classification was re- 
newed. The controversy that had been carried on by supporters of 
the Dewey Decimal classification and the adherents of the Cutter 
Expansive classification’? now developed into one between the respec- 
tive supporters of the Dewey and the Library of Congress systems. 
The conflict grew slowly, however, and it was not until the 1920’s, 
when the majority of the Library of Congress schedules were in print, 
that it emerged with considerable force.s° Since the seventh expan- 
sion of Cutter’s system had not been completed, it was to be expected 
that interest in the Expansive classification should wane. This was all 
the more true because the Library of Congress schedules are based 
upon Cutter’s system to a large degree. 


CATALOGERS AND CLASSIFIERS 


No statement of the history of classification and cataloging in aca- 
demic libraries would be complete without reference to the influence 
of individual classifiers and catalogers. This influence in many cases 


47 Ibid. 


48 FE. C. Richardson, Princeton University Library classification (printed as MS, un- 
corrected proof edition; Yardley, Pa.: Cook, 1929). 


49 Melvil Dewey, “On the suitability of the Dewey scheme for college libraries,” 
Library journal, XXIV (1899), Conf. No. 154. Dewey claimed no personal interest in 
his classification. He declared that criticisms of it were based on misapprehensions. 


se J. C.M. Hanson, “Library of Congress scheme in college libraries,” Library journal, 
XLVI (1921), 151-54; J. R. Gulledge, “L.C. vs. D.C. for college libraries,” Library jour- 
nal, XLIX (1924), 1026-27 (contains summary of arguments pro and con); Dorcas 
Fellows,“ Library of Congress classification versus the Decimal classification,” Library 
journal, L (1925), 291-95; Harry Clemons, “D.C. vs. L.C.,” Libraries, XXXV (1930), 
1-4. As early as 1912, E. W. Hulme, the English librarian, called attention to the merits 
of the Library of Congress classification over other classifications for large scholarly 
collections (see his “The principles of classification,” Library Association record, XIV 


[1912], 43-44). 
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is not so tangible a factor as direct statements in journals or at con- 
ferences or as the compilation of classifications by librarians. Yet in 
certain instances the domination by individuals of the policy of a li- 
brary in regard to classification and cataloging has been outstanding. 
In these particular cases, probably no other procedure in library prac- 
tice, except perhaps that of a book selector, leaves a more definite 
record than the work of a classifier or cataloger. 

A single example may be cited. In 1933 Mount Holyoke College 
paid tribute to Miss Bertha H. Gault, who had been classifier and 
cataloger of the library since 1905. In the latter year she was engaged 
to reclassify the collection from a local system to the Expansive clas- 
sification of Cutter. She remained until her retirement in 1933, having 
classified the major portion of 125,516 volumes during her active pe- 
riod.s* There can be no doubt that the impress of a classifier upon the 
actual application of a classification to a book collection can be ex- 
tremely important. 

FACULTY MEMBERS 

Another group of individuals who have played prominent roles in 
both the selection and the application of classifications in academic 
libraries have been members of the faculties. Too frequently, accord- 
ing to the reports of librarians, the faculties have created considerable 
confusion as a result of their efforts to control the arrangement of 
books in their special fields. On the other hand, there is evidence that 
consultation with the faculty in an institution has resulted in decisions 
which in the long run have proved best from the point of view of the 
users of books. 

The examination of annual reports of college and university librar- 
ians in some twenty institutions has made it possible to summarize the 
influences of faculty members relating to classification and reclassifi- 
cation as follows: 

A. Classification 
1. Made suggestions regarding the arrangement of classes (general col- 
lection, seminar, and laboratory collections) 
2. Took an active part in the compilation of special classifications 
. Criticized special classifications made by librarians before they were 


applied to collections 
. Conferred with librarians regarding the placement of materials within 


certain classes 


5* Mount Holyoke College, “Report of the Librarian of Mount Holyoke College, 
1932-33,” Reports of the officers, pp. §2-53. 
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5. Made suggestions regarding the assignment of class numbers to diffi- 
cult titles 
6. Demanded certain locations for titles they had ordered for the library 
7. Actually classified certain classes of books 
B. Reclassification 
8. Served on special committee to study available classifications with the 
purpose of selecting one for the library 
9. Recommended a new classification for the whole library collection 
10. Recommended a new classification for a special collection 
11. Recommended a new classification for a departmental library 
12. Participated in the final decision to reclassify the whole or part of 
collection 


Students of the history of the organization of institutions of higher 
education in the United States know of the close relation of the faculty 
to the library that has existed since the early days of colleges and uni- 
versities. Before the days of library training, faculty members were 
usually the librarians. In some institutions this is still true. Such a 
historical situation led to a close scrutiny of library activities on the 
part of the faculty. This “co-operation” was later delegated to a li- 
brary committee, the members of which often directed the entire li- 
brary policy. While present ideal library administration demands that 
faculty library committees serve only in advisory capacities, it is not 
surprising that in these earlier times professors dictated the adoption 
of certain classifications. 

Citation of a few examples may serve to make explicit the nature 
of faculty-library relationships on the matter of classification. In 1893, 
at the University of Wisconsin, after a careful consideration of classi- 
fication systems in existence at the time, it was decided to adopt the 
Expansive classification. The faculty were often permitted to pass on 
an expanded outline of a class. The results were not always happy. 
Lamb cites the case of the botany professor who had helped in the 
organization of his special subject and then later severely criticized 
it, having forgotten his association with it.53 

Individual faculty members were consulted during the adoption of 
the Cutter Expansive classification at Mount Holyoke College in 1905. 
Moreover, in order to integrate the arrangement of books along the 
lines of the curriculum, faculty members presented to the librarian 


5? J. D. Russell, Organization and administration of colleges and universities (3d ed.; 
Chicago: Distributed by the University of Chicago Bookstore, 1939), p. 67. 


53 Eliza Lamb, “Expansive classification in use,” Library quarterly, 1V (1934), 265. 
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outlines of their courses of instruction.s4 No evidence is presented 
that outlines were useful in determining policies of classification. Con- 
stant changes of the classification, however, have made consistent 
placement of materials difficult at the present time.*s 

At the University of Chicago, where faculty relations to the library 
were exceptionally close during the days of President Burton, it was 
probably to be expected that a special committee composed of pro- 
fessors would be assigned to study the available classifications when a 
decision to reclassify the scattered collections was reached in 1910. 
The recommendation to adopt the Library of Congress classification, 
even though only a few of the schedules had appeared, was suggested 
after a thorough study of the system by the committee. 

Writing of the practices of the University of California at Los 
Angeles in 1911, Goodwin observed that “‘in the whole history of li- 
brary processes, classification presents more reasonable and indeed 
more fruitful ground for difference of opinion between the librarian 
and the reader than any other.”’57 Goodwin further remarked that the 
practice of the professor of going directly to the stacks rather than the 
card catalog resulted in much trouble. Because of the assumed de- 
pendence of faculty members upon classification, Goodwin maintained 
that it was an important part of the library and deserved special con- 
sideration. Consultation with the faculty offered an opportunity to 
minimize friction that might arise in the placement of books that 
overlapped into several subject fields.** 

The situation of a faculty member actually creating a classification 
to be applied to a college library book collection is not new.5* Lowes, 

$4 Mount Holyoke College, “Report of the librarian,” Annual report of the president, 
1905-6, p. 32. 

ss Letter to the writer from the librarian, Miss Flora B. Ludington, dated February 
15, 1940. 

s¢ University of Chicago, President’s report, 1970-1911, pp. 117-18. 

s1 J. E. Goodwin, “‘Necessary red tape: college library classification,” Budletin of 
the American Library Association, V (1911), 253-58. 

8 Tbid., p. 255. 

9 In 1856, twenty years before Dewey devised his classification at Amherst, Dr. 
W. D. Wilson, a professor of logic and ethics, developed a system of classification for the 
Hobart Free College, Geneva, N.Y. It was part of the closing chapter of his book, 
Treatise on logic. \t consisted of three principal classes: (1) Theoretical sciences; (2) 
Practical sciences; and (3) Productive arts. The Theoretical sciences were further sub- 
divided into Exact sciences and Pure sciences; the Practical sciences, into Mixed sci- 


ences and Ethical sciences; and the Productive arts, into Fine arts and Useful arts (Ed- 
wards, op. cit., II, 808-10). 
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writing of a classification system devised by a professor-librarian at 
Washington and Jefferson College, remarked that “it was performed 
with no little skill, nor was the system wholly bad for a library which 
never grows But the mistake of ‘fixed location’ had been made, 
with the usual result.’’** At Cornell University, the inadequacies of 
the Harris classification prompted at least one faculty member to take 
upon himself the burden of reclassifying by the Library of Congress 
system the entire group of books on the Spanish language and litera- 
ture. While reclassification of various other sections of the Cornell 
collection is desirable, that type of work, owing to a limited staff, has 
been a “haphazard undertaking.” This case of the Spanish professor, 
though not unique in the history of academic libraries, is outstand- 
ing. 

The last library to be considered here in the historical faculty-li- 
brary relationship concerning classification is that of Princeton Uni- 
versity. Richardson has described vividly the manipulations of the 
Princeton classification resulting from the “bright ideas” of profes- 
sors. From 1900 to 1920 changes were keeping the library staff busy. 
The principle of consulting departmental preferences was pushed 
“against common usage, the judgment of the librarian, and even 
against logic, rhyme or reason.’ Mathematics was reclassified four 
times, while Art was shifted around whenever a new professor with a 
different approach to the subject appeared on the campus. 


EDUCATIONAL OFFICERS AND SURVEYORS 


Works, in his study of college and university libraries in 1927, 
and Randall, in his study of college libraries in 1932,°5 found that clas- 
sification frequently presented difficulties to library administrators. 
Works concluded that “‘the clientele of a library that has interests as 
diverse as those of a student body and faculty is not satisfied with a 
classification made by a library staff.” Data collected by the writer, 
however, indicate that this conclusion should be modified when a sys- 


Se F, E. Lowes, “Reclassification: a problem and a solution,” Pennsyloania library 
notes (October, 1913), pp. 75-77- 

6: Letter to writer from Dr. Otto Kinkeldey, librarian, dated June 16, 1939. 

62 Classification: theoretical and practical, p. [vii]. $3 Ibid. 

64 George A. Works, College and university library problems (Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1927), pp. 102-4. 

6s The college library, pp. 113-14. 66 Op. cit., p. 102. 
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tematic classification such as that of the Library of Congress is being 
considered. 

Randall, surveying 193 liberal arts colleges, found 163 using the 
Dewey Decimal classification, “generally without important change.” 
Eighteen of the libraries used the Library of Congress classification, 
and 4 more were reclassifying at the time of his visits. Five libraries 
used the Cutter classification, and 3 employed locally devised sys- 
tems. Randall suggested that, of the existing classifications, that of 
the Library of Congress was best suited to solve problems raised by 
size of the collection. Moreover, the Library of Congress system is 
more flexible and modern than other systems and, in many respects, 
represents a higher type of scholarship.” 

In his comments before the Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ Section of 
the American Library Association in 1929, David Allan Robertson, 
president of Goucher College and visitor to scores of college and uni- 
versity libraries, called attention to the difficulties he met in using the 
Dewey classification and suggested, on the basis of his experience as a 
student and teacher and observer of library practice in academic in- 
stitutions, that a uniform system—the Library of Congress classifi- 
cation—be adopted. “It would be a great thing for all institutions 
of higher education,” he wrote, “and especially for the young men and 
women who are going on to advanced work and research in the gradu- 
ate schools if the books in all academic libraries were classified by the 
same system.” The reasons for Robertson’s statement, which is cer- 
tainly one of the strongest in its implications for reclassification of 
college and university libraries generally, are to meet the needs 
brought about by the transfer of undergraduate students and the 
movement of graduate students, research workers, and faculty mem- 
bers from institution to institution, as well as to benefit economically 
from the use of a product of a centralized and responsible agency. 


SUMMARY 


This brief survey of historical aspects of classification in a group of 
college and university libraries may give some conception of the vari- 
ous problems involved in attempts of librarians to arrange their col- 
lections in a manner which would present the greatest advantages to 


67 Op. cit., pp. 113-14. 

6 “Library of Congress classification as an aid to research,” Proceedings of the Catalog 
Section, American Library Association, 1929 (Chicago: American Library Association, 
1929), p. 69. 
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the users, as well as maintain reasonable administrative efficiency in 
the technical processes. Since any appraisal of the future is predi- 
cated to a large degree on what has occurred in the past, these histori- 
cal situations may help to indicate to administrators and classifiers 
what possibilities and futilities exist in the problem of classification. 

Several assumptions have been made by librarians and others re- 
garding the classification of books in academic libraries as distinct 
from other types of libraries. First, there is the assumption that a 
classification should be built around the curriculum or departments 
of instruction in order to facilitate the use of books. This assumption 
has been put into practice and found wanting. Second, there is the as- 
sumption that a classification has educational value. This assumption 
has not been tested systematically. Third, there is the assumption 
that a classification assembles all the material on a subject. Kelley 
has shown the invalidity of this assumption. Finally, there is the as- 
sumption that a classification must be flexible and expansible to en- 
able the classifier to handle all new topics and to show new relation- 
ships between subjects. The obstacles toward ever having such a clas- 
sification have been pointed out by several writers. 

The study of the history of classification in academic libraries re- 
veals the influences that certain individuals have exerted upon poli- 
cies of systematic arrangement. These individuals may be divided 
into five groups: (1) librarians who were articulate in journals and at 
library conferences; (2) devisers of special schemes for specific librar- 
ies; (3) catalogers and classifiers; (4) faculty members; and (5) educa- 
tional officers and surveyors of libraries. For certain institutions any 
one of these groups may have been more important than the others. 
The significant point is that many librarians have not examined care- 
fully the practical results, in objective terms of either use or technical 
efficiency, that have developed from classifications, and they have 
been easily swayed by professional opinion in the absence of specific 
data. 














AN EARLY “FRIEND” OF LIBRARIES 


GEORGE B. UTLEY 


calling themselves “Friends” of this or that library. The active 

interest and the very considerable financial support which these 
associated laymen are giving to various American libraries are encour- 
aging and heartening both to library trustees and to librarians. By 
this little sketch we wish to nominate for enrolment in the circle of 
“Friends” one who came on the scene too early to be a member of 
any such organized group but who was, nevertheless, truly a friend 
of libraries. Local histories of Chicago and biographical publications 
of a half-century ago sketch briefly the life of this man as a laywer 
and as a public spirited citizen, but none of these sketches sufficiently 
stresses the debt we owe him as an early friend of the American library 
movement. 

Mark Skinner was born in Manchester, Vermont, on September 13, 
1813. His mother was a Pierpont, and her father, Robert Pierpont, 
was a cousin of John of that name, whose 4irs of Palestine and other 
publications in verse were esteemed in their day and ranked the author 
as one of the literary lights of the mid-nineteenth century. His father, 
Richard Skinner, was a man of eminence in New England, distin- 
guished for his legal and political abilities. He held several public 
offices. He was a member of Congress (1813-15), governor of Vermont 
(1820-23), and, from 1823 to 1828, was chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Vermont. Such was Mark Skinner’s scholarly 
heritage and the atmosphere of public service in which he was reared. 
He prepared for college in a school at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, and 
graduated from Middlebury College with the class of 1833. Inheriting, 
apparently from his father, a taste for the law, he set about equipping 
himself for the legal profession. He spent a year at the Yale Law 
School and two years in the law offices of an able lawyer in Saratoga 
Springs. 

In 1836 his attention was drawn to the infant settlement of Chicago, 
and, like his later friend, Walter Loomis Newberry, and other pioneers 
of this city, he had the vision to see that the south end of Lake Michi- 
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gan was geographically the place where a great city was destined to 
grow up. So to Chicago he came in July of that year, when he was in 
his twenty-third year, and Chicago was his home the rest of his life. 
He grew up with the city, was an intimate and influential part of its 
development, and Chicago owes Mark Skinner more than its present 
generation of citizens realizes or has ever attempted to recognize. 

Immediately on his arrival he was admitted to the Illinois bar and 
entered into partnership with another Chicago pioneer, George A. O. 
Beaumont. When he had been here three years he ran for city attor- 
ney, was elected, and transacted with credit the legal business of the 
two-year-old city of four thousand souls. During his long career he 
held several other political offices, although he never was considered a 
professional politician. He was master in chancery for Cook County 
for several years, and in 1844 President Tyler appointed him United 
States district attorney. In 1846-47 he served as a member of the 
Illinois state legislature and, as chairman of the important committee 
on finance, drew up and secured the passage of a bill refunding the 
state debt—a bill which was far reaching in its influence upon the fi- 
nances of the state, which at that time were in a well-nigh chaotic 
condition. In 1851 he was elected judge of Cook County Court of 
Common Pleas (later the superior court) but declined to run for re- 
election two years later because of ill-health. It was the state of his 
health which prevented him at that time from resuming the general 
practice of law and which led him to offer his services to men of wealth 
as adviser in connection with the placing of investments. “His com- 
prehensive knowledge of the law, as it applies to real estate,”’ wrote 
a biographer of Chicago pioneers in a publication of the 1860's, “and 
his accurate and clear financial ability, peculiarly fitted him for the 
successful management of such a business. Probably no person in the 
State has invested for non-resident capitalists anything like the ag- 
gregate of money that has passed through the hands of Judge Skin- 
ner. * 

It was doubtless his skill as a lawyer and as a wise counselor on in- 
vestment problems which brought him into business relations with 
Walter Loomis Newberry. He became, however, not only Mr. New- 
berry’s attorney and financial adviser, but his close and valued friend 
as well. Thus it was that at the proper time and critical moment he was 
in the position to offer advice and to have it accepted—advice which 


* Biographical sketches of the leading men of Chicago (Chicago, 1867), p. 600. 
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in good time was to be instrumental in bringing into existence the 
great institution which perpetuates the name of Walter Loomis New- 
berry. 

As the nineteenth century progressed, the United States was gradu- 
ally becoming library conscious. Salisbury, Connecticut, made library 
history by establishing in 1803 a library which received, from time to 
time, appropriations from the town’s tax-raised funds. In 1833 Peter- 
borough, New Hampshire, appropriated tax money for a public li- 
brary, which survives and which is serving the public today. About 
the middle of the century the people of Boston voted taxes for a simi- 
lar purpose, and the Boston Public Library, brought into being largely 
through the efforts of Edward Everett and George Ticknor, opened its 
doors to the public in 1854. About that time several endowed libraries 
also came into existence: the Astor Library in New York, the Pea- 
body Library in Baltimore, the Grosvenor Library in Buffalo, and the 
Watkinson Library in Hartford—all bearing the names of their re- 
spective benefactors. Judge Skinner, a collector of books and a reader 
of them, observed this movement with interest and helped it as oppor- 
tunity offered. On the evening of January 10, 1841, a few gentlemen 
met in the hardware store of Seth Otis to take measures for securing a 
reading-room and library for the youthful city of Chicago. Judge 
Skinner drew up a subscription blank, and all present signed it. This 
preliminary meeting was followed by another on January 30, in which 
the organization was completed under the name of the Young Men’s 
Association of Chicago, afterwards changed to the Chicago Library 
Association. Walter Loomis Newberry was elected president and 
Mark Skinner vice-president. Mr. Newberry and others donated 
books, subscriptions were placed for newspapers and magazines, and a 
reading-room—the first approach to a public library and the prede- 
cessor of the present Chicago Public Library—was established at the 
southwest corner of Lake and Clark streets. 

Deeply interested in history, especially in that of his native New 
England region, Judge Skinner logically was one of the founders of 
the Chicago Historical Society and throughout his life was one of its 
earnest friends and active supporters. From its organization he was a 
member of the Committee on the Library and helped materially in 
collecting and developing its printed and manuscript material, all of 
which was unfortunately swept away in the great fire of 1871, a dis- 
aster which compelled the Society to start collecting all over again. 
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He was, in addition, a generous contributor to the building fund in 
1868 and again to the fund for the new building in 1877, which re- 
placed the burned structure. 

His help in promoting popular education was recognized when one 
of Chicago’s public schools was named after him. He made frequent 
gifts to the library of the Skinner School and a bill for books, amount- 
ing to six hundred dollars, was paid by his order while he lay on his 
deathbed at Manchester, in September, 1887. As a gesture of appreci- 
ation of his friendliness to libraries and of his love for his native town, 
the little library in Manchester, Vermont, established in 1897, was 
named the Mark Skinner Library. 

In October, 1866, Walter Loomis Newberry, two years before his 
death, made what proved to be his last will and testament. It was 
drawn up by his friend and legal adviser, Mark Skinner. The details 
of the incidental negotiations between these two friends never, of 
course, were recorded or made public, but the main facts are part and 
parcel of the history of the Newberry Library. Mr. Newberry di- 
rected that certain gifts to relatives should be made, that his wife 
should be generously provided for, and that the balance of his estate 
should eventually pass to his two daughters, Mary and Julia, and 
their lawful issue. Judge Skinner, wise and careful lawyer, pointed out 
to Mr. Newberry that the possibility that his daughters might die 
without leaving children should be considered and that some provi- 
sion should be made in the will for meeting such a contingency, how- 
ever unlikely it might seem to be. Mr. Newberry is said to have waived 
the proposal aside as too remote for serious consideration, remarking 
that both Mary and Julia were healthy and attractive girls, that they 
would surely marry and as surely have children. He was so thoroughly 
convinced of this that he believed it unnecessary to incorporate in 
the will any alternative disposition for the moiety of the property in- 
tended for them. But Judge Skinner was unconvinced. With firmness 
but tact he insisted that his friend make provision for some other dis- 
position of this half of his estate in the remote possibility that his 
daughters should, perchance, pass out of this world childless. 

“Very well,” Mr. Newberry is reported to have said, “‘what provi- 
sion do you propose?” 

Here was the opportunity Judge Skinner was waiting for, and he 
was quick to grasp it. For years, as we have seen, he had been deeply 
interested in the American library movement, which had so recently 
been getting under way. Chicago had as yet no public library, save 
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the little subscription library established in 1841, largely through the 
instrumentality of these two men. So in answer to Mr. Newberry’s 
query Judge Skinner explained to his friend how, through the bene- 
factions of public spirited men, scholarly libraries were springing up in 
New York, Baltimore, Buffalo, and elsewhere and how, if the hand of 
fate so decreed, Mr. Newberry might confer a similar benefit on his 
own city of Chicago. 

Judge Skinner’s recommendation was accepted, and he was author- 
ized to write into the will provision to the effect that, if both of his 
client’s daughters died leaving no lawful issue, this half of his estate, 
after the death of his widow, if she survived the children, should be 
used for “the founding of a free public library, to be located in that 
portion of the City of Chicago now known as “The North Division’ ”"— 
that being the section of the city in which Mr. Newberry was chiefly 
interested. The will, in the phrasing of Judge Skinner, went on to say: 

I do hereby authorize and empower my said Trustees to establish such 
library, on such foundation, under such rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment thereof, appropriate such portion of the property set apart for such li- 
brary, to the erection of proper buildings, and furnishing the same, and such 
portion to the purchase and procurement of books, maps, charts, and all such 
other articles and things as they deem proper and appropriate for a library, 
and such other portion to constitute a permanent fund, the income of which 
shall be applicable to the purpose of extending and increasing such library; 
hereby fully empowering my said Trustees to take such action in regard to 
such library, as they may judge fit and best, having in view the growth, 
preservation, permanence and general usefulness of such library.’ 


The farsightedness of Mark Skinner is serving American scholar- 
ship well. What Walter Loomis Newberry considered too remote a 
possibility to require consideration came to pass. Neither daughter 
married. Mary, the elder, died in the south of France in 1874, less 
than six years after the death of her father; the younger, Julia, author 
of that charming and sophisticated diary published nine years ago, 
died in Rome two years later. Therefore, on the death of Mrs. New- 
berry in 1885, the unexpected provision in the Chicago pioneer’s will 
became effective, and plans were soon under way for the establishment 
and upbuilding of Chicago’s great reference library of the humanities. 
Walter Loomis Newberry provided the money which established and 
which is for the most part operating the institution that bears his 


* Circuit Court of Cook County in Chancery, “Will of Walter Loomis Newberry” 
1887, p. 26. 
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name, and those connected with it honor the name of the founder. 
But they are not unmindful that it was Mark Skinner who put into 
the donor’s mind the thought of making provisionally this bequest 
and who framed in able legal phraseology the terms carrying the pro- 
vision into effect. That is why in the Trustees’ room at the Newberry 
Library the portrait of Mark Skinner, painted by his granddaughter, 
Elizabeth Skinner Cramer McClure, and bequeathed by his daughter 
Fredericka, hangs close to that of Mr. Newberry. And that is why we 
believe that Mark Skinner should be enrolled as an early “Friend” of 
libraries and be remembered with gratitude by all who are interested 
in the development of free public libraries in America. 





A POOR BUT RESPECTABLE RELATION—THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


FRANK KELLER WALTER 


flourish or decline as they meet, or fail to meet, the needs of 

their periods. The present prestige of the public library is 
due, not only to its own merits, but to older types which have done the 
work best suited to them and then given way to other types better 
fitted to meet changed conditions. 

One of these ancestors of the present public library is the Sunday 
school library. Poor in present reputation, this professional relation 
has a very respectable record of accomplishment. It started at a pe- 
riod when the common school did little to provide a literate public. It 
was a pioneer in lines of social betterment on which our present li- 
braries depend largely for patronage. It was the voice of a time not 
yet ready for the freedom of use we now take for granted. Memory of 
its work is confined to the middle-aged or older. Its very name is 
greeted with condescension or ridicule. 

It deserves a better fate. Many of the principles which inspired !t 
are still potent in our public libraries. Its records are extensive but 
scattered and largely neglected. In its most successful period it was 
an agent of social betterment, as well as a recruiting station for the 
church. It was democratic in its appeal and conduct. Its organization 
often compared favorably with that of other contemporary libraries. 
It had definite plans for extension which it carried out successfully, 
and it succeeded as long as it reflected the spirit and met the need of 
its time. 

The origin of the Sunday school is a matter of controversy. It may 
be foreshadowed in the catechetical classes of the early Christian 
church.! Its revival and phenomenal progress through the latter years 
of the eighteenth century until well into the twentieth century are usu- 
ally traced to Robert Raikes, a philanthropic printer of Gloucester, 

*W. A. Candler, The history of Sunday-schools; a brief historical treatise with special 


reference to the Sunday-schools of America (New York: Phillips & Hunt, 1880), chaps. 
i-iii. This gives a short sketch of the life and character of Mr. Robert Raikes of 


Gloucester. 


IBRARIES are both causes and results of their times. They 
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England. He was interested in the prison reforms in which John How- 
ard, Jonas Hanway, and others were prominent. The condition of the 
English poor also enlisted his deepest interest. A persistent but not 
completely authenticated tradition says he was distressed by the dis- 
orderly youth on the streets of Gloucester on Sundays, the only free 
time these child workers had. In 1780 or 1781 he opened a free school 
which met on Sunday afternoons and in which the children of the poor 
were taught to read. The Bible and catechism were textbooks. Like 
others, even librarians, he considered literacy and virtue so closely re- 
lated as to be almost equivalent.’ 

His experiment was successful. Similar schools were established 
throughout the United Kingdom. The clergy soon recognized their 
value to the church. Religious emphasis became more and more pro- 
nounced. Raikes prepared a Sunday School companion, consisting of 
“Scripture sentences disposed in such order as will quickly ground 
young learners in the Fundamental Doctrines of our most Holy Re- 
ligion; and at the same time lead them pleasantly on from Simple and 
Easy to Compound difficult words.’’ 

If this religious emphasis seems excessive, one should remember that 
religion then was a dominant force to which almost all paid at least 
lip service and that religious terminology was no more insincere than 
some prevalent technical jargons are now. The New England primer, 
with its doleful theological doggerel, was still in active use in the 
United States. The original social purpose of these schools was sub- 
ordinated. However, a religion which joined “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself” with love of God as a fundamental commandment 
could not consistently disregard social welfare. 

An anonymous Irish writer in 1811 says: “These institutions are 
particularly adapted to promote national education; for they meet 
the wants of the great bulk of the rising generation, they afford to 
children employed in manufactures, in agriculture, or in labor, means 
of education, and that of the most important kind;—to children, who 
from the very nature of their occupations, are precluded from enjoying 
the advantages of Charity Schools.”* The author discusses the or- 


2 Gentleman’s magazine, LVIII, Part I (January, 1788), 11-14; Guy Kendall, 
Robert Raikes: a critical study (London: Nicholson & Watson, 1939), pp. 20-21, $9-72. 

3 Clifton H. Brewer, Early Episcopal Sunday schools (Milwaukee: Morehouse Pub. 
Co., 1933), P- 3- 

4 Hints for conducting Sunday schools; useful also for day schools (Dublin: Printed and 
sold by John Jones... ., 1811), pp. v-vi. 
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ganization of the Sunday school library, and the rules resembled those 
of the circulating libraries of the time. 

It soon became evident that teaching persons to read without pro- 
viding something to read is futile. Current popular education had pro- 
gressed too far for the Bible and the catechism to satisfy fully the 
readers’ desires. Books with strong moral tone were prepared to meet 
these readers’ desires. These became the nucleus of the Sunday school 
library. 

With the founding of the Religious Tract Society of London in 
1794, the religious tract took on new life. It was cheap, easily read, 
and issued in almost unbelievable numbers. From 1799 to 1824 the 
society distributed more than sixty million tracts.’ These tracts were 
not merely a propaganda device foisted on a half-illiterate public, al- 
though some vigorous social dissenters considered them as such. The 
oracular and irascible William Cobbett objected strenuously. He 
wrote: 

I will allow nothing to be good, with regard to the labouring classes unless it 
make an addition to their victuals, drink, or clothing. As to their minds, that 
is much too sublime a matter for me to think about. I know that they are in 
rags and that they have not a belly-full; and I know the way to make them 
honest, to make them live well, and I also know that none of these things 
will ever be accomplished by Methodist sermons, and by those stupid, at 
once stupid and malignant things, and roguish things called Religious Tracts.° 


Cobbett did not realize the staying power of the tract. It started 
in the pamphlets, news letters, and chapbooks of the early days of 
printing. These succeeded the medieval manuscript tractate, and the 
tract survives in the myriad circulars and pamphlets of today. 

The Sunday school soon reached the United States with the mis- 
sionary attitudes it had acquired in England. It was mainly juvenile 
in appeal. Numerous religious tracts and books were issued. More 
than forty tract societies were formed from 1803 to the founding in 
1825 of the American Tract Society, the largest of them all.’ 

As in England, the earliest publications for the Sunday school li- 
brary were chiefly for children, with memoirs of early infantile demises 
aspecialty. There were better and brighter exceptions. In the absence 

s Lawrence Thompson, “Printing and publishing activities of the American Tract 
Society from 1825 to 1850,” Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, XXXV 
(1941), 84-85. 

® Rural rides (various eds.), entry for August 6, 1825. 


7 Thompson, op. cit. 
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of better books many children did read them. They were little worse 
than other contemporary books for children, and they paved the way 
to better ones. The path from Sunday school library to the modern 
children’s and school library is practically continuous. 

The adult element was not satisfied with juvenile fare, however 
pious. Subscription and society libraries were beginning to flourish. 
Their books were mostly “‘solid” reading of the kind we usually think 
others should read. Religious discussions competed with debating so- 
ciety and lyceum for the popular interest later shown in public for- 
ums. The Sunday school scholars read books now unreadable by the 
average man. They were as timely as many books on current topics 
are today. Religious sectarianism is only another ism. 

The religious periodical followed the tract. Many were written for 
children, and all were definitely moral in purpose. The American 
Tract Society and its sister interdenominational society, the American 
Sunday School Union (founded in 1824), and most religious denomina- 
tions issued periodicals for varying ages. These were generally dis- 
tributed at Sunday school sessions. Their cost was usually met from 
school funds or supplied by home missionary societies. Many con- 
tained articles of considerable interest, not much inferior to those in 
popular secular magazines. They were often the only accessible peri- 
odicals aside from the local newspaper. In 1935 Miss Lorraine G. 
Benson collected thirty-six in active circulation in Sunday schools of 
six denominations.*® 

The Sunday school was early recognized as an agency for promoting 
better civic life. The annual report of the American Sunday School 
Union, submitted May 21, 1839, stated as one object of the Union, 
“To circulate moral and religious publications in every part of the 
land and to endeavor to plan a Sunday school wherever there is a 
population.” The distribution of 1,004,080 copies of books for class or 
library use was noted, and the report says proudly: 

We have succeeded in circulating nearly or quite EIGHTEEN MILLIONS of 
publications, including every distinct article in our catalogue The plan 
of district school libraries was suggested in our periodicals as early as 1826, 
and we do not think it arrogant to claim that the influence of Sunday schools 
and Sunday school libraries is distinctly visible in the present demand for 
cheap popular libraries for common schools.? 


® Unpublished report of Lorraine G. Benson, Division of Library Instruction, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1935. 

9 Fifteenth annual report of the American Sunday School Union .... May 21, 1839 
(Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union, 1939), p. 2. 
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The publishing and distributing activities of the American Tract 
Society and of the American Sunday School Union were supplemented 
by similar activities of publication societies of individual religious de- 
nominations. The social and intellectual effect of this flood of publi- 
cations was great. 

The size of the Sunday school library varied. Many were small and 
composed chiefly of denominational publications or those of the Amer- 
ican Tract Society or the American Sunday School Union. A typical 
library was that of the First Congregational Church of Stonington, 
Connecticut. In 1815 its Sunday school was “furnished with tracts, 
primers, catechisms, and a small library.” By 1836 the library had 
grown to nearly eight hundred volumes. It occasionally sent libraries 
of one hundred volumes each “to destitute Sunday-schools in the 
southern and western parts of our country.” 

In 1874 it had “a large library room and every appliance for keeping 
the library in perfect order. The library at present numbers five hun- 
dred and twenty-two volumes.’** The shrinkage was probably due to 
lost and worn-out volumes, as very few volumes, however little used, 
were discarded by the average Sunday school library. 

The Crawford County, Pennsylvania, Sunday School Union in Jan- 
uary, 1824, established a library of “more than a hundred volumes of 
good moral and religious, with some valuable historical and biographi- 
cal books.”” The right to use the library was acquired through life- 
right “shares,” each entitling the owner to borrow one book at a time. 
A share was given for reciting five thousand verses from the Bible. 
Three shares—three volumes at a time—was the maximum. The in- 
terest was shown by the issue of twenty-seven shares in about a year 
with several others about to be issued." 

The organization of the early Sunday school library was simple. 
The small size of the collections made much classification unneces- 
sary. Many schools issued printed catalogs of the title-a-line type. 
The rigid lending rules were similar to those of secular libraries but 
were not always enforced. Loss from delinquent borrowers was large. 
Books were often distributed by the librarians during class periods, 
with resulting confusion and limited freedom of choice. Charging rec- 
ords were simple. There was usually a written or stamped inscription 
of ownership with a book number or a printed bookplate on which the 
lending rules were printed. 

© Richard A. Wheeler, History of the First Congregational Church, Stonington, Con- 
necticut, 1678-1874 (Norwich, Conn.: Davis, 1875). 

"* American Sunday-school magazine, 11 (July, 1825), 208-9. 
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The Sunday school and its library played an important part in 
American frontier life. The missionary closely followed the trader and 
often preceded the settler. The colporteur, with his pack of Bibles, 
hymnbooks, and other religious literature and his informal religious 
discussions, supplemented the missionary.” At least a semblance of a 
library was usually furnished the missionary for his use. In the ab- 
sence of other reading matter these books were read more than one 
might expect. William Lyon Phelps points out that Mark Twain “was 
brought up on the Bible, on hymnbooks, and presumably on what he 
found in the Sunday school library; all of these and the sermons he 
heard afforded him plenty of material in later years for satire and 
burlesque and parody.’”*’ Says Thomas H. Macbride: 

In the absence of a church, the humble, less formal, absolutely democratic 
institute of Robert Raikes, all apart from any religious significance, filled 
acceptably and beautifully a real need. 

For years the school house was the place of meeting, and on a pleasant 
day in summer the only reason the whole community did not attend Sunday 
school was that the building would not contain the people. For many the 
bare ground or prairie turf seemed a place most convenient for quiet conversa- 
tion. For many of the older people such quiet visiting was the principal 
attraction. .... But even outside the building, there was always more or less 
restraint."4 


Many of these schoolhouse Sunday schools had libraries. In most of 
them “Sunday school papers” were regularly distributed. 

In his report of 1851 on the libraries of the United States, Charles C. 
Jewett says: 

Another class of libraries of which it has been in my power to collect the 
statistics comprises Sunday School Libraries. The aggregate number of books 
which they contain is very large. These books, though mostly for juvenile 
readers, are always of a moral or religious tendency, and they have vast in- 
fluence in forming the intellectual as well as the moral character of the 


people.*s 
The United States Census of 1870 reported 33,580 Sunday school 
libraries with an aggregate of 8,346,153 volumes (exclusive of Con- 
2 The American colporteur system (New York: American Tract Society, 1843). 
*3 William Lyon Phelps, “Mark Twain,” Yale review, XXV (1936), 291. 
14 In cabins and sod-houses (lowa City: Iowa Historical Society, 1928), pp. 105-6. 


*s Charles C. Jewett, “‘Notices of public libraries in the United States of America,” 
Fourth annual report of the regents of the Smithsonian Institution (Washington: Printed 
for the House of Representatives, 1851), Appendix. 
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necticut). A special report on the libraries of the United States in 1876 
says: “Parish and Sunday school libraries have not been included; 
indeed, no systematic attempt was made to gather the statistics of 
such libraries, which are almost as numerous as the churches in the 
country.” The same report lists 3,649 public libraries of 300 volumes 
or over with a total of 12,276,964 volumes and 1,365,407 volumes in an 
unspecified number of district school libraries." 

These statistics cover two rather distinct periods of the Sunday 
school library. In the years preceding the Civil War, rising tides of 
temperance and antislavery sentiment, as well as religious evangelism, 
added support to the Sunday school library. Temperance stories and 
treatises were added to publishers’ lists. The slavery question was too 
delicate for most churches to handle as freely. Growing popularity of 
secular libraries forced the inclusion of much fiction, differing from 
the decried novel chiefly in deliberate moral purpose and in inferior 
literary merit and even greater sentimentality. Historical works and 
missionary travels, often of considerable interest, were popular in 
Sunday school libraries. 

During the war, extension of these libraries was retarded in the 
South, but their growth and use in the North continued. After the 
war many optimistic schemes for financial, social, and religious reform 
and extension were launched. The Sunday school felt the impulse of 
this wave of spiritual optimism, which resembled post-war hopes of 
the first World War. Religious revivals, chief among them those con- 
ducted by Moody and Sankey, greatly increased church and Sunday 
school membership. General publishers entered the field, and religious 
publishers liberalized their publications. Importations from British 
publishers increased. The late Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick once told me 
he felt indebted to Sunday school libraries of his early days for the 
knowledge of English life and history they gave him. 

The earlier practice of offering standard sets of a specified number 
of volumes at standard prices increased. Many religious publishing 
houses and general publishers featured them. Orthodoxy, variety, and 
adaptability to varied ages were usually emphasized. These sets did 
not always make for the highest literary merit, but, like other pre- 
chosen reading, they saved book committees time and trouble. The 
influx of general publishers hastened secularization. Books on popular 


*© Public libraries in the United States of America....< Special report... . Bureau 
of Education, Part 1 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1876), pp. 1009-11, 
1142. 
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science, written by orthodox scientists with a desire to harmonize re. 
vealed religion and the new ideas on natural science, were in demand. 
Philip Henry Gosse, the Duke of Argyle, and William Ewart Glad- 
stone are examples. Church history, biography, and travel increased. 
History and historical novels of obvious moral tone, like Lew Wal- 
lace’s Ben Hur and the works of Sir Walter Scott and lesser lights ap- 
peared on the library shelves. E. P. Roe, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, 
“Pansy,” and the incredible and interminable Elsie Dinsmore series 
could be obtained at either the public or the Sunday school library. 
Memoirs of offensively pious infants, whose chief virtue was that they 
died young, lost their vogue. 

Technical organization of the Sunday school library developed. 
The equipment of the Sunday school library was probably as well 
standardized as public library equipment before the days of Melvil 
Dewey. Books were changed more frequently to meet the steadily 
growing competition of the public library. 

Criticisms of the mediocre quality of the average Sunday school 
book appeared in religious and secular periodicals. H. Clay Trumbull, 
editor of the Sunday School times, wrote in 1891, “Inquiries for infor- 
mation concerning books ‘exceed in number all other questions sent to 
the editor of the Sunday School times. To answer them all would oc- 
cupy several pages of each issue, and would demand the entire time 
of more than one of the editorial assistants.’’*7 The inquiries and criti- 
cisms were not, as earlier, mostly about dubious orthodoxy but often 
about literary merit and interest. 

In extenuation it should be noted that the charge of mediocrity and 
false pictures of life was not confined to Sunday school books, though 
they were convenient scapegoats. It was a period of not very golden 
mediocrity. Hamilton W. Mabie declared: “Of imagination, passion 
and feeling—those prime qualities out of which great literature is 
compounded, [current literature] is as innocent as the average Sunday 
school publication. It is not without form, but it is utterly void.” 
A later writer says that literature for boys in the 1880’s falls into two 
general classes: the Sunday school story and the dime novel. The 
first (including even the popular Youth’s companion) was “synthetic 
purity sugarcoated with a fiction background lacking in interestness.” 
The dime-novel type was interesting but “‘no better in character and 


11 Sunday school times, XXXIII (July 11, 1891), 435. 
8 “One word more,” in Chap-book essays (Chicago: Herbert Stone, 1896), p. 168. 
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verisimilitude than the Sunday school stories. They were very badly 
written and they were certainly unwholesome in their effect.’”*9 

The American Library Association recognized the waning influence 
of Sunday school libraries and sympathetically discussed their pre- 
dicament. Articles on Sunday school libraries appeared frequently in 
the Library journal of the 1890’s. Though they persisted, they stead- 
ily lost ground, ironically enough, with the adoption of social pro- 
grams by the churches and the steadily increasing popular support of 
the public library they helped develop. In 1909 George F. Bowerman 
warned a religious conference that “Sunday school libraries are per- 
haps obsolete or obsolescent, especially in large cities having adequate 
public libraries.””*° 

The old Sunday school library has almost completely given way to 
the less frequent church library for the use of teachers, mission groups, 
or mature rather than juvenile members.” The Sunday school periodi- 
cal is still distributed. Catalogs of religious publishing houses still in- 
clude books for younger readers; but the Sunday school library is sel- 
dom mentioned, and it is adult readers whose claims receive greater 
attention. Though these libraries here and there maintain a lingering 
existence, their glory has now departed. 

Nevertheless, they were once clothed in glory. They pursued a defi- 
nite policy persistently and successfully. In timely book selection and 
administration they were neither better nor much worse than many of 
their smaller public library contemporaries. Their selection of books 
was often faulty, and they paid the penalty in decline of influence. 
Inefficient by modern standards, they helped develop support for 
later, better-managed libraries. 

With all their faults their relation to the general library movement 
was significant and their accomplishments respectable in quantity and 
quality. They furnished a field of endeavor to the social reformer of 
earlier days. Had Dean Wilson, in whose honor this number of the 
Library quarterly is published, been born a century earlier, he might 
not be best known for the way in which he linked the library with 
varied social service. He might well have been a promoter of Sunday 
school libraries. 

19 Mitchell V. Charnley, “What of boys’ books in 1931?” Saturday review of literature, 
VIII (January 9, 1932), 448. 

2° Elizabeth Louisa Foote, The church library (New York: Abingdon Press, 1931). 


**Leona Lavender, The church library: its organization and operation (Nashville: 
Sunday School Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, 1932). 





ON DEVELOPING TASTE IN READING: 


DOUGLAS WAPLES 


ROM Quintilian to Maurois, most great essayists have written 

with charm and conviction about literary taste. Their points of 

agreement outnumber their points of disagreement. So the sub- 
ject is not mere whimsy. But each description of taste is stamped by 
the writer’s ego—like accounts of ambition or of friendship or of any 
other deeply intimate experience. De gustibus non disputandum is one 
Latin proverb the whole world knows. The delicately personal char- 
acter of taste, in reading or in anything else, may well give us pause 
when we think about developing taste in other people. This pause be- 
comes longer as we note that not merely the classical authorities, but 
even Americans like Emerson, Charles Eliot Norton, or S. M. Croth- 
ers, are silent on this pedagogical question. They venture no opinions 
on the teaching of literary taste. They don’t say it can’t be done, but 
they do walk gingerly around this particular question. They leave it 
there like a hole in the middle of the road for teachers to fill in. So 
take down the shovel and the hoe. Perhaps our profane hands can 
supply the materials which only the artist can properly assemble. 

Literary taste, if we accept what the masters tell us, is a preference 
for the artistic as against the inartistic; a preference for the more ex- 
cellent as against the less excellent; a preference for writing which ap- 
proximates the perfect expression of an idea, an expression which, 
like any other art, demands everything the writer has, his understand- 
ing of people, of his own strength and weakness, and of his art—an 
art achieved by the grim tears of persistent frustration and by the sur- 
render of all else he holds dear. We are told that literary taste begins 
here. At the very threshold of literary taste and before its develop- 
ment can proceed, the reader must be the sort of person who will recog- 
nize and prefer that sort of writing to any other, much as a young frog 
will recognize and prefer water to dry land. 

Given that kind of young person, the literary men who have writ- 
ten about literary taste tell us much that will guide his further steps 
toward competence in literary criticism. We suspect that such people 
result from a happy selection of parents, plus the family interests 


* Reprinted from the Harvard educational review, 1X (October, 1939), 413-23. 
74° 
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such parents would create, plus several accidental and vivid exposures 
to literature in terms of life. We suspect also that such people are 
their own best teachers. But all this is small help. The masters beg 
the question. As parents we can’t afford to wait for such young people 
to happen in our families. As teachers we can’t wait for them to 
blossom in the schools. 

I 

To make a start I suggest that taste in reading cannot be divorced 
from taste in general. Taste in general may be compounded of three 
elements. The first element is sufficient familiarity with some kind of 
human performance—whether baseball, operatic singing, or cooking a 
meal—to distinguish the skilful from the unskilful performer. Many 
of us acquire this familiarity and the resulting discrimination by the 
slow process of performing ourselves. Others seek it at second hand, by 
learning what the recognized experts say about the difference between 
the good and the bad performance. The hearsay method is decep- 
tive. It offers false promise of a short cut. The road of direct con- 
tacts is longer but safer. It follows what Dewey calls the continuity 
of experience, Even saxophone players have a sounder musical taste 
than those who have made no music at all. And perhaps it’s just this 
point that the authorities insist upon. Taste begins with what the 
youngster has learned by firsthand experience. “Who give you the 
black eye, Jimmy?” “Nobody, I had to fight fer it!” Literary taste 
isn’t handed out on a platter of language. 

This means that few adolescents can discriminate honestly between, 
say, the meritorious social dramas of G. B. Shaw and the meritricious 
ones of Noel Coward. Adolescents need more experience of life. Yet 
most of them are no less able than their elders to judge short stories 
about their favorite sports. Differences in writers’ understandings of 
a subject are felt to the degree that the reader knows the subject 
first hand. Differences in writers’ styles are felt to the extent that the 
reader has himself tried to write artistically. 

The basic element of taste is thus a fund of experience, however 
small, from which the individual learns to recognize excellence. The 
second element is the active element, the yeast in the dough. It im- 
pels the individual to pursue what his experience has proved to be 
good. It is to taste what curiosity is to knowledge. Without it our 
tastes are not exercised. Most of us can tell a good egg from a bad 
one, but some of us don’t eat eggs. Many good judges of horseflesh 
do not play the ponies. Many a high-school student who prefers good 
books to bad ones doesn’t read books, except at the point of the 
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scholastic bayonet. He doesn’t prefer the good book enough to seek 
it out. A taste that dwindles for lack of exercise is something less than 
taste. Hence this energizing and propulsive element is the spark in 
the cylinder. 

To name the energizing element is not easy. Like most of our 
strongest motives, it combines a desire for personal distinction with 
reluctance to appear odd. We like to express our individualities, and 
we dislike being called “‘nuts.’’ We enjoy the social prominence of a 
box at the theater, yet we stick at the price. But the man of confirmed 
taste pays the price. He follows his personal preferences away from 
what the majority prefers. He delights in his peculiarity. And the 
keener his delight, the harder he goes after what so few others have 
learned to enjoy. The sharper his perceptions become, the less he can 
tolerate the inferior and the commonplace. To the genuine pleasure 
he finds in excellence is thus added an excitement, tinged with malice, 
to express his contempt for tastes he considers bad. As Stephen Lea- 
cock puts it: 

For if Virgil and Homer and Pindar have all this grace and pith 
and these sallies, 

And if I read Virgil and Homer and Pindar, 

And if they only read Mrs. Wharton and Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 

Then where are they? 

This energizing element in taste doubtless explains why most lit- 
erary critics are considered snobs, why good taste is generally marked 
by finesse in making wise- if not dirty-cracks. Says Dorothy Parker: 

But I, despite expert advice, 

Keep doing things I think are nice, 
And though to good I never come— 
Inseparable my nose and thumb. 

Mrs. Parker is the perfect example of a literary taste refined to the 
point of intolerance for some good things—Milne’s fairy stories, for 
instance. In his sketch of her, Alexander Woollcott quotes her “Con- 
stant reader” column of the New Yorker. After reading Milne’s Win- 
nie the Pooh, ““Tonstant Weader fwowed up.” Woollcott also notes 
her reply when asked where the uncongenial other guests at a house- 
party might be found at other times. Mrs. Parker said, “I think they 
crawl back into the woodwork.” Her one-line review of Channing 
Pollock’s play, The house beautiful, is already and justly famous—‘‘ The 
House Beautiful is the play lousy.” 

My point is that the quality of taste required to recognize the 
subtleties of literary or of other fine art is generally, and perhaps must 
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always be, sustained by the joy of combat; by taking cracks at those 
who, if not thus put on the defensive, would be the first to ridicule 
the exceptional taste. Perhaps a good name for this second element is 
spunk, or the courage of self-conviction. 

The third element to be named has got itself pretty well mixed up 
with the second we have been discussing, but it deserves a name of its 
own for greater emphasis. Its name is loneliness. Readers of Arctic 
adventure, the honest book by Peter Freuchen, remember his account 
of an Eskimo who visited New York and went back to Greenland to 
tell his adventures. Like Cassandra, the poor chap went crazy be- 
cause no one would believe his stories. So with the youths who ven- 
ture too far from the tastes of their families and friends. Good taste, 
meaning a preference for what experts prefer, is a two-edged sword in 
a democratic society. Its personal pleasures are usually offset by social 
grief. In some other countries the social élite have a taste for good 
reading which may be shared by bus boys and stenographers without 
social disapproval. In this country we are still too close to the frontier 
for reading, and especially for the reading of good books, to have be- 
come an entirely respectable hobby. Respectability grows by what it 
feeds on. So tasteful readers are lonely. 


II 


From this stubborn attempt to analyze taste into firsthand experi- 
ence, the courage of one’s convictions, and the loneliness of literary 
elevation, we now turn to the problem of developing taste in school 
children. A definite setting is provided by E. F. Benson’s account of 
a lesson on Keats from his novel, David Blaize. The school is an Eng- 
lish public school—meaning, of course, an exclusive private school 
of the sort that often does develop tastes more effectively than other 
sorts of schools. Put several hundred youngsters of the same sex and 
of similar cultural background in the same boarding school for a few 
years and the almost certain effect will be to intensify the tastes of 
their common culture, for better or for worse. The present hetero- 
geneous high-school population in this country is the perfect antithesis 
of the school atmosphere to be described. So unfriendly, indeed, is the 
American high school to the development of good taste in reading that 
its best effects occur perhaps when the exceptional few are incited to 
rebellion against the mass vulgarities. To those who share this view, 
there is nothing gained by minimizing our failure to supply the high- 
school graduate with what we have just described as good taste in 
reading. The quotation follows: 
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The boys trooped out at David’s summons, peeling off their coats, and 
grouped themselves in the shade of the four big elms that stood in a quadri- 
lateral clump at the edge of the field. The Head had taken off his coat, and, 
leaning on his elbow, lay on that part of his person which in ordinary mortals 
is called the stomach, with a book or two in front of him. 

“All settled?” he said. ““That’s right. Now to-day I’m going to talk to 
you about a man whom very likely you have never heard of, and read you 
something he wrote. His name was Keats, John Keats. Has anybody heard 
of him?” 

Nobody had. 

“He was a chemist’s assistant,” said the Head, “and if some ninety or a 
hundred years ago, you, Stone, or you Blaize, had gone into a doctor’s little 
shop near Hempstead to get a dose because you had a pain in your inside 
from eating too many doughnuts, you might have had your medicine given 
you by one of the greatest lyrical poets who ever lived. The doctor’s assistant, 
a pale young man with a bad cough, might perhaps have mixed it for you, and 
if you were wide awake you might have seen that when he got up to give you 
your pill or your powder, he laid down a pencil and a piece of paper on which 
he was scribbling. Stone, if you leave that wasp alone he won’t get angry 
and sting you. Yes, and then when you had paid your twopence and gone 
away with your pill, you may be sure he would have taken up his pencil and 
paper again. No doubt, if you had asked him, he would have copied out for 
you what he was writing on another piece of paper, in which he wrapped up 


parcels, and wondered that you cared to pay another twopence for it. But if 
you sold that piece of paper to-day you would get, not twopence, but hundreds 
of pounds for it. For on it would be written lines by John Keats in his own 
hand. And what you might have found on that piece of paper is this:— 


‘My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 

A minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk.’ 


“Lethe we had in our Homer not long ago. Lethe, the water of forgetful- 
ness. Sometimes I think Blaize and others of you have drunk it. 


‘’Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thy happiness,— 
That thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees, 

In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease.’ ”’ 


He read on, occasionally stopping to explain a word; once and again his 
voice trembled, as it did sometimes when he preached; once it nearly stopped 
altogether as he came to the lines: 
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“ ‘Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn.’ 


“In tears amid the alien corn,’” he repeated. 


They were all sitting, or lying about at ease on the grass, one or two of 
them listening intently, the others, for the most part, feeling just lazy and 
soothed and comfortable. But among the intent listeners was David, and 
as the Head paused and repeated ‘‘alien corn,” he rolled over on his back, 
absorbed and lost. 

“Golly,” he said quietly to himself, “Oh Golly!” Then he became aware 
that he had spoken aloud, but scarcely wondered whether the Head had heard 
or not, so completely did the magic of the words possess him. And in some 
mysterious way they added to his store of happiness; they became part of 
him, and thus part of the fact that he was going to Manchester next week, 
and would see Hughes, and that there was a half holiday this afternoon, and 
he was on the team. Keats’s poem was part of the whole joy of life, it, and its 
music, and the sense of longing for something he did not know about, which 
it produced in him. 

The Head finished the ode, and invited questions 

“Nothing you want to know, Blaize?”’ he asked. 

“No, thank you, sir,” said David. “‘But would you read it to us again, sir, 
as you do sometimes?” 

The Head sat up, clasping his knees with his arms, and without answering 
David began the ode again in that extraordinary voice of his, this time not 
looking at the book. He began in tones so low that it needed an effort to 
hear him; it boomed out over “charioted by Bacchus and his pards”’; it 
sounded like a breeze at night in the stanza “I cannot see what flowers are 
at my feet’’; again it shook with emotion over the “sad heart of Ruth,” and 
David felt a lump rise in his throat, a mysteriously blissful misery took pos- 
session of him. And when the Head finished he found himself smiling at him 
with mouth that trembled a little. 

There was silence a moment. 

“That will do for the day,” said the Head. “You can go.” 

The group rose from the grass with alacrity, for though Keats was all very 
well, an extra half-hour at the bathing place, for the lesson had been very 
short, was even better. But in spite of the permission David lingered. 

“Did he write much else, sir?”’ he said. The Head handed him the volume. 
“You may see for yourself,” he said. “Give it back when you've finished 
with it.’”? 

Our opinions will differ as to the educational values of this exposure 
to great poetry. The one responsive youngster may have become a 


?E. F. Benson, David Blaize (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1916), pp. 90 ff. 
Quoted by permission of the author and of the publishers. 
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lifelong friend of Keats. Others in the group may have found Keats’s 
“Ode to a nightingale” so inharmonious with their present mood and 
so remote from their previous emotional experience of lush summer 
nights in England as to be incomprehensible and therefore dull. But 
the quotation serves better to suggest certain factors in the develop- 
ment of literary taste than to foretell what happened to those particu- 
lar boys. 
Ill 

The important factors in the situation are five, namely, the teacher, 
the setting, the group, the book, and the lure. By the lure is meant the 
magical combination of the other four which makes the whole situa- 
tion much greater than the sum of its parts. 

We must begin and end with the teacher. He is the source of what 
inspiration there be, he is the person who understands the group, he 
arranges the setting, introduces the book, and so applies the lure. Do 
our teachers measure up? I think that many of them do. I am sure 
that many of them do not. And I am further convinced that those 
who do awaken literary taste are working against the forces of ad- 
ministrative indifference, an unfriendly press, radio, and cinema, a 
meager supply of appropriate publications in the schools, and parental 
distaste for better-than-average reading.* 

The high school meets the problem at many points. For brevity we 
may group them under general administration and teaching. The ad- 
ministration confronts the three major tasks of selecting teachers 
whose own literary tastes are genuine and contagious, of providing 
funds for a proper supply of reading matter, and of reserving a sufhi- 
cient amount of school time for reading. 

The teacher confronts three problems suggested by our three ele- 
ments of taste. The first is to select a variety of well-written publica- 
tions on the adult level, publications on subjects with which the ex- 
ceptional student may have had enough firsthand experience to meet 
the writer on his own terms. Second, the teacher must somehow iden- 
tify such students. He must place them in small-group situations that 
resemble the bicker-sessions of a college fraternity—situations pro- 
voking the spirited defense of genuine preferences, which we have 
called spunk. Third, the teacher must go open-eyed into this matter 
of loneliness. In high-school lingo, the epithet ‘‘a regular guy” is a 
superlative compliment. By antithesis, an irregular guy is a term of 

3 Some support for this summary statement may be found in Waples and Carnovsky, 


Libraries and readers in the state of New York (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1939), a report to the Regent’s Inquiry. 
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reproach. He’s a queer sort. No matter what form the irregularity 
takes, the fact of irregularity is in itself reprehensible. So the teacher 
may well ponder the relative benefits to each eligible youngster of an 
exceptional literary taste as against, shall we say, a nice sense of logic 
in daily argument. Possessors of a sense of logic are less lonely. 

We too seldom recognize, I think, that a high degree of artistic sensi- 
tivity is not a pure joy. What joy it yields is dearly bought with an 
equal amount of pain. The abnormally sensitive ear of a real musician 

suffers miseries from noises that leave the normal ear unscathed. Says 
Robert Haven Schauffler: 

Now the musical do not scorn the unmusical; they pity them. They regard 
them as tenderly as if the latter were blind and could never know the autumnal 
haze of a Giorgione background, or the radiance that Rembrandt makes to 
shine out of some squalid witch of old Amsterdam, or a row of the delicate, 
spirit-like trees of Tryon. 

But, with this tenderness toward the unmusical brother is mingled a sort 
of gentle, wistful envy. For though his ears are insensible to the ocean roll of 
Bach’s organ, to the solar majesty of Beethoven’s godlike voice and the cloud- 
pageant of Wagner’s orchestra,—these same ears are also impervious to most 
of the slings and arrows with which a noisy world keeps torturing the musical 
ear. 

Not so with the unmusical. The tumult and the shouting of Sixth Avenue 
and its purple-faced newsboys leave him in perfect tranquillity. Unracked 
he can sit in September writing Christmas stories full of peace-on-earth-good- 
will-toward-men, while beneath the open window a hurdy-gurdy is murdering 
Mascagni in two simultaneous keys without making him yearn for the day 
when the grinders shall cease because they are few.4 


In short, the unliterary, like the unmusical, are in many ways better 
off. So whether we should suffer little children and forbid them not to 
come unto Olympus is perhaps another and more important question 
than how to develop taste in reading. If the best that the schools can 
do about reading as a fine art is merely to keep out of the way, to allow 
the effects of wise parental influence upon the exceptional student to 
manifest themselves, it is high time for the schools to act accordingly. 
Appropriate action would be guided by an effort to teach Malcolm 
MacLean’s scholars, workers, and gentlemen in the high-school popu- 
lation’ to make more intelligent use of the other sorts of reading which 
each group is statistically destined to do when school days are over. 


‘ The musical amateur (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911), pp. 143 f. Reprinted 
by permission of the publisher. 

5See his Inglis Lecture, Scholars, workers, and gentlemen (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1938). 





THE SEPARATE FIFTEENTH-CENTURY EDITIONS 
OF THE TRIUMPHS OF PETRARCH 


ERNEST H. WILKINS 


ITHIN the fifteenth century there were printed at least 
twenty-five editions containing both the Triumphs and the 
Canzoniere of Petrarch.t Copies of twenty-three of these 
editions are in the extraordinary Petrarch collection bequeathed by 
Willard Fiske to Cornell University and are accordingly listed and 
described in the catalog of that collection’ and listed in the admirable 
Stillwell Census.3 
The fifteenth century seems not to have produced any separate 
edition of the Canzoniere; but it did produce at least nine separate 
editions of the Triumphs—interesting evidence as to the relative es- 
teem in which the two works were then held.‘ No accurate list of 
these nine editions has heretofore been published. Hain lists eight of 
them, but at two different points, in chronological disorder, and with 
erroneous intrusions;§ the Catalogue of the books printed in the XV th 
century now in the British Museum (hereafter referred to as BMC) 


t Hain 12750-78, together with 12786 and 12788. 12751 must be a defective copy of 
12761; 12752 must be a defective copy of 12755, 12759, or (more probably) 12761; 
12765 must be the Canzoniere volume of 12774; and 12772 must be identical with 12774. 
12786 is the companion volume to 12763, and 12788 is the companion volume to 
12764. 12787 is the Triumphs volume of 12770. I shall study these twenty-five edi- 
tions in a forthcoming publication. 

2 Cornell University, Catalogue of the Petrarch collection bequeathed by Willard Fiske, 
compiled by Mary Fowler (London, etc.: Oxford University Press, 1916), pp. 71-84. 
The two editions not in the Cornell collection are Hain 12750 and 12760. 

3 Margaret B. Stillwell (ed.), Zncunabula in American libraries: a second census 
(New York: Bibliographical Society of America, 1940), P330-P352, together with P370, 
which is the companion volume to P338. No copy of Hain 12750 or of Hain 12760 is in 
this country. 

4 The evidence afforded by fourteenth- and fifteenth-century MSS indicates the 
same preference (see Petrarch, Die Triumphe, ed. Carl Appel [Halle: Niemeyer, 1901], 
Pp. xviii). 

5 Hain 12779-89 and 13167. 12781 must be an improperly listed defective copy of 
12761. For 12786-88 see above, n. 1. 12779, 12789, and 13167 contain (in part) the 
commentary by Iacopo Poggio, which occupies more space than the text. Hain enters 
12779 under Petrarch only, 12789 under Petrarch and again as 13168 under Poggio, and 
13167 under Poggio only. The edition listed by Copinger as 4707 and assigned by him 
to the year 1500 was printed in or about 1521 (see the Cornell Catalogue, pp. 92-93). 
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includes but five (two of them, rightly enough, under Poggio); the 
Stillwell Census lists but five (two of them, rightly enough, under 
Poggio) ; and the Cornell Petrarch catalog mentions but five (of which 
the Cornell collection contains but three). 

It is the purpose of the present study to provide an accurate list of 
these nine editions, giving the basic references, references to the best 
descriptions, and, in some cases, certain supplementary data. The sev- 
eral editions will be designated as “‘1st T,” “2d T,” etc., in accordance 
with what is most probably their chronological order. All appear to be 
properly classifiable as quartos. 

1st T. [1473?] February 22, Florence: Fohannes Petri —Complete 
text, without commentary. 46 ff. Hain 12782: addenda in Copinger 
and in Reichling, VI. BMC, VI, 618: the best description. No copy 
in this country. 

2d T. 1473, March 6, Parma: Andreas Portilia—Text with com- 
mentary ascribed to Filelfo, but probably by Iacopo Poggio. Text and 
commentary stop with line $9 of the capitolo “‘Nel cor pien d’amaris- 
sima dolcezza.”” 122 ff. Hain 12779: addenda in Reichling, VI. Hain 
is doubly mistaken in listing this edition under the heading “Trionfi 
e Commento di Fr. Filelfo sopra il Canzoniere.” The best description 
is that by Ireneo Affd, in his Saggio di memorie su la tipografia par- 
mense del secolo XV (Parma: Stamperia reale, 1791), pp. l-lv (Affo is, 
however, in error as to the number of leaves). The commentary is 
discussed by Nino Quarta, in his “I commentatori quattrocentisti del 
Petrarca,”’ in Atti dell’ Accademia di archeologia, lettere, e belle arti 
(Naples), XXIII (1904), 276-77; this discussion is summarized in the 
Cornell Petrarch catalog, p. 74. No copy in this country or in the 
British Museum. 

The brief capito/o ‘‘Quanti gia nell’ eta matura ed acra” appears as 
the second capitolo of the Triumph of Chastity. 

34 T. (7475-78, Rome: Vitus Puecher|.—The capitolo “Nel cor’’ 
only, with the commentary of Iacopo Poggio. 64 ff. Hain 13167: ad- 
denda in Reichling, III. BMC, IV, 66: the best description. Still- 
well P778. The only copy in this country is owned by Mr. Gabriel 
Wells, of New York City. 

pth T. 1477, May 14, Lucca: Bartholomaeus de Civitali—Complete 
text, without commentary. 34 ff. Hain 12783: addenda in Copinger. 
BMC, VII, 1074: the best description. No copy in this country. 

5th T. 1480, November 18, Florence: [Nicolaus Laurentii, Alama- 
nus|.—Complete text, without commentary. 34 ff. Hain 12784: ad- 
denda in Reichling, VI: the best description. Stillwell P367. The only 
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copy in this country is in the Newberry Library. No copy in the Brit- 
ish Museum. 

The capitolo “Quanti gia” appears—after a two-line space, but with- 
out heading—as the second (though unnumbered) capito/o of the Tri- 
umph of Chastity. 

6th T. 1485[/86], Fanuary 24, Florence: Francesco Bonaccorsi—A 
petitione di Alexandro di Francesco Varrochi. The capitolo “‘Nel cor” 
only, with the commentary of Iacopo Poggio. Dedicated to Lorenzo 
de’ Medici. 126 ff. Hain 12789 (=13168): addenda in Copinger. 
BMC, V1, 670. Stillwell P779. The best description is that in the 
Cornell Petrarch catalog, p. 78. Several copies in this country. 

7th T. 1487, November 16 |Florence: Bartolommeo di Libri|.—Com- 
plete text, without commentary. 34 ff. Hain 12785: addenda in 
Reichling, VI. Stillwell P368. The best description is that iri the Cor- 
nell Petrarch catalog, p. 79. The only copy in this country is in the 
Cornell Library. No copy in the British Museum. 

The capitoli “Quanti gia” and “Questa leggiadra e gloriosa donna” 
are run together, as the first capitolo of the Triumph of Death: the 
first six tercets of “Quanti gia” are followed by a composite tercet 
consisting of the first and third lines of the seventh (and last) tercet 
of “Quanti gia,” inclosing the second line of the first tercet of “Questa 
leggiadra”’; and this composite tercet is followed immediately by the 
second tercet of “Questa leggiadra.” 

8th T. (ca. 1488, Florence: Francesco Bonaccorsi and Antonius Fran- 
cisci—Complete text, without commentary. 42 ff. Hain 12780: ad- 
denda in Reichling, VI. Copinger 4705. BMC, VI, 671. Stillwell 
P369. The best description is that in the Cornell Petrarch catalog, 
p. 80. The only copy in this country is in the Cornell Library. 

The capitoli “Quanti gia” and “‘Questa leggiadra” are run together 
as in 7th T. Comparison of the Triumph and capito/o headings in 
7th T and 8th T indicates that a copy of 7th T was used as copy for 
8th T. 

oth T. 1499,December 16,Florence: S.(de| A{lopa), Lorenzo (de Alopa) 
Veneziano, and A\ndrea\ G{hirlandi|.—Ad instantia di Ser Piero Pacini. 
Complete text, without commentary but with printed marginal notes. 
Six woodcuts. The text is followed by the Life of Petrarch by Leonar- 
do Bruni. 36 ff. Reichling, Fasc. II, Part 1, No. 674. The best descrip- 
tion is that by Carlo Castellani, in his Notizia di alcune edizioni del 
secolo XV non conosciute fin ora dai bibliografi un esemplare delle quali 
é conservato nella Biblioteca Vittorio Emanuele di Roma (Rome: Tipo- 
grafia romana, 1877), pp. 1-3. The only known copy is in the Bi- 
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blioteca nazionale Vittorio Emanuele in Rome. A facsimile of gth T, 
entitled J trionfi di Francesco Petrarca: facsimile foto-zincografico della 
edizione stampata a Firenze ad istanza di Pietro Pacini . . . . was pub- 
lished in Rome, in 1891, by Genua and Strizzi. 

The capito/i “Quanti gia” and “Questa leggiadra” are run together as 
in 7th T and 8th T. Comparison of the Triumph and capitolo headings 
in 7th T, 8th T, and gth T indicates that a copy of 8th T was used as 
copy for 9th T. The Life by Bruni appears in three of the earlier com- 
bined editions of the Triumphs and the Canzoniere: the printers of 
gth T may have taken it from the edition printed in 1482 in Venice 
by Filippo di Pietro (minor typographical considerations appear to 
exclude the other two editions as possible sources) or from a manu- 
script. 

Woodcuts illustrating the Triumphs had first appeared in the Tri- 
umphs volume of the combined edition of the Triumphs and the 
Canzoniere printed in 1488 in Venice by Bernardinus Rizus, Novarien- 
sis, and had reappeared in each of the seven combined editions issued 
between 1488 and 1499—five different sets of blocks being used. The 
woodcuts of 9th T are unlike those of any of the combined editions, 
though the basic motives are the same. They appear to be closer to 
the woodcuts of the edition printed in 1494 in Milan by Antonius 
Zarotus than to those of any other edition. They are discussed by 
A. W. Pollard in his [talian book illustrations (London: Seeley, 1894), 
p.70;° by Victor Masséna (prince d’ Essling) and Eugéne Miintz in their 
Pétrarque: ses études d'art ... V illustration de ses écrits (Paris: Gazette 
des beaux-arts, 1902), pp. 177~78; and by Max Sander in his Le Livre 
a figures italien depuis 1467 jusqu’a 1530 ... (New York: Stechert, 
1941), II, 957, No. 5607. The cuts for the Triumphs of Chastity, 
Death, Fame, and Time are reproduced in Sander, Vol. VI, as Plates 
610, 569, 611, and 612. The cut for the Triumph of Death was used 
also in Savonarola, Predica dell’ arte del bene morire (Florence: An- 
tonio Tubini, Lorenzo [de Alopa] Veneziano, and Andrea Ghirlandi).’ 

It may be noted that there exists also a fifteenth-century edition of 
a parody of the first capitolo of the Triumph of Love: an undated 
four-leaf octavo, printed in Venice with the types of Petrus de Plasiis. 
There is a copy in the British Museum, described in BMC, VI, 269. 


6 Pollard says of gth T: “Most of the cuts are suggested by those in the Venice 
edition of 1490.’ He apparently took into consideration as possible sources only the 
editions of 1488, 1490, and 1492 (see his pp. 32-34 and 46). 

7Since gth T is dated December 16, 1499, this edition of the Savanorola Predica 
must be subsequent to that date. 








SUBSOIL OF PEACE 


HENRY M. WRISTON 


T IS one of the good fortunes of mankind that actualities do not 
accord with descriptions. For men are prone to extravagant ex- 
pressions which, if they represented reality, would defeat all our 

hopes and dreams. Characteristic of this tendency to overstatement 
is a current phrase worn smooth in the stream of conversation and off- 
cial utterance. “Total war’ has been used so often and so widely 
that it is taken for granted and becomes a barrier rather than a guide 
to understanding the struggle. In some connotations and with proper 
technical reservations the expression is useful. It indicates the pro- 
foundly dislocating effect of war. In a world as delicately intermeshed 
as ours, social and economic dislocations spread in ever widening 
circles. 

In several respects, however, the phrase tends to confuse rather 
than clarify our ideas. In the first place, this cliché carries an under- 
lying assumption that total war is a new phenomenon in human his- 
tory. Earlier experience is made to seem invalid, and the concept of a 
fundamental historical discontinuity is promoted. The assumption 
and the inferences it stimulates are incorrect and misleading. It is 
true that mechanized warfare requires the labor of many more work- 
men for every combat soldier than in earlier times. But the difference 
is relative. It is true, also, that modern care of casualties necessitates 
an elaboration of organization which did not previously exist. But 
the engrossment of the energies of a large section of the populace for 
the civilian support of the fighting man is no new thing under the sun. 

In the days of the French Revolution, for example, there was a 
“people’s army,” and everyone was expected to perform some func- 
tion. The decree, read in the Convention on August 23, 1793, ran as 
follows: 

All citizens must discharge their debt to liberty. Some will give their labor, 
others their wealth, some their counsel, others their strength; all will give it 
the blood that flows in their veins. Thus all Frenchmen, all sexes, all ages are 


called .... to defend liberty. 
From this moment until . . . . the enemies shali have been driven from the 
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territory of the Republic, all citizens of France are in permanent requisition 
for the service of the armies. The young men will go forth to battle; the mar- 
ried men will make arms and transport food; the women will make tents, 
uniforms, and will serve in the hospitals; the children will prepare lint from 
old linen; the old men will gather in the public places to rouse the courage of 
the warriors, to excite hatred of kings and preach the unity of the Republic. 
National houses will be converted into barracks, public squares into factories 
of arms, and the earth of cellars will be examined to extract the saltpetre from 
it. Saddle horses will be requisitioned to complete the corps of cavalry; 
draught horses, other than those employed in agriculture, will be used for 
artillery and transport. The Committee of Public Safety is . . . . authorized 
to set up all the buildings, factories and workshops which shall be considered 
necessary for the execution of this work, and to requisition for that object, 
in the whole extent of the Republic, the craftsmen and workers who can con- 
tribute to success. 

That indicates a degree of totality seldom attained even in modern 
war. 

We can get collateral evidence of the totality of earlier wars from 
the altered status of women. Women do not customarily fight at the 
front, but it is significant that following one war after another, their 
field of activity has been enlarged through the successful exercise of so 
many additional functions during the emergency. If the wars of the 
past were merely those of kings and professional armies, as is fre- 
quently asserted, the status of women would not have been so pro- 
foundly affected. 

Whenever, in the past, any war was desperate and long continued, 
like the Thirty Years’ War or the Napoleonic wars, the casualties, 
the destruction, the economic and social dislocation, and the impair- 
ment of health were so tremendous, relative to the means of recupera- 
tion, that they might well be said to have involved a disaster as 
“total” as the present war. The mask of newness is false. 

“Total war” is misleading in another of its inferences. The phrase 
implies that the whole world is involved because of a newly developed 
interdependence. Again the change is relative rather than fundamen- 
tal, for the world has long been more interdependent than we are 
prone to realize. Spices are to us a luxury or a condiment, whereas 
once they were essential as a substitute for refrigeration. For that 
reason they exercised a very powerful drive during the period of ex- 
ploration and conquest. We may remind ourselves that Columbus was 
searching for the Indies, that the thrust toward the ocean was occa- 
sioned by the cutting of ancient caravan routes in the Middle East. 
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The discovery of America was an incident to a profound dislocation 
of a vital interdependence. That is a familiar and dramatic instance, 
but we should remember that it is far from unique; interdependence 
is old, and the more history is studied the older and more powerful its 
influences are seen to be. 

In yet another manner the phrase “total war” is misleading. It is 
so magnificently inclusive as to give the impression that all aspects of 
life are dominated by the war. That is an underestimation of man- 
kind. Human nature has both a profundity and a resiliency which that 
assumption disregards. The mind of man is so various, so rich, and so 
powerful that it simultaneously takes into account a wide variety of 
activities, and, except for moments of overwhelming drama, it par- 
ticipates in many parallel and simultaneous activities which may be 
lost to sight while subconsciously pursued. 

The power of recovery, moreover, is so great that the waters of life 
can close over a long history of tragedy and display soon afterward 
an unbroken calm. One has but to read the poetry and memoirs of 
soldiers or become familiar with their humor to see that even in the 
midst of the shattering sensations of battle itself there is an intellectual 
and moral and social life upon a wholly different emotional plane, 
contrasting with and complementing the dreadful experiences of car- 
nage. Indeed, sanity depends upon ability to hold onto the elements 
of normal life. ““Total war,” however, tends to conceal the substantial 
reality that the economic and social and moral tragedy through which 
we are now passing is not absolute; it tends also to intimate that there 
is complete absorption in strife. 

Yet the realities are quite different from those inferences. With all 
its brutalities and terrors, there are vital forces not only within indi- 
vidual human lives but also within national and even international 
life, which war does not wholly dominate. 

If the phrase “total war” were to be taken in its full and literal 
sense, then the concept of peace would cease to exist. Yet it is the 
essence of war as a political instrument that it is a brief and violent 
means to ends quite different. There must be room outside its false 
totality, therefore, not only for some other idea but, indeed, for the 
major idea. Otherwise, we are forced to adopt the Nazi concept of war 
as the normal state and peace as only an abnormal interlude. 

At a time when it seems as though all the ties which bind men in 
unity have dissolved, when so much emphasis is put upon the forces 
that divide us, and when nation is pitted against nation as though for 
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its complete destruction, it is worth recalling to our minds that there 
is a subsoil of peace. Just as below the surface of the earth there are 
streams of water, rivers and lakes, minerals and metals, jewels and 
many other riches, which exist no matter how sterile a “‘scorched- 
earth” policy may render the fertile surface, so even beneath total 
war there is a subsoil of peace. Its riches will still be available when 
men return from political and economic and social madness to reason 
and sanity. 

Cultural life, by definition, must be catholic. It cannot be circum- 
scribed by a narrow nationalism; its objectives cannot be limited to 
striking power; it cannot be foreshortened to make a heavy impact 
upon an immediate crisis. It has dimensions not only in time and 
space but also in feeling, which absorb the shocks of temporary, 
however violent, calamities. Cultural life, in short, supplies a funda- 
mental continuity in the grand strategy of mankind’s history. It is 
deep enough and vivid enough and vital enough to transcend and 
overcome tragic discontinuities. 

Within a vast cultural framework, which includes all mankind, 
there are languages far more widely available than any lingua franca 
and more a bond of unity than Latin was for medieval scholars. The 
language of beauty, which finds expression in the arts, is as readily 
accessible to foe as to friend. It requires no translation, it demands 
no interpreter, it represents something so fundamental and so univer- 
sal that it defies censorship. Even though men are forbidden to hear 
the music, even though the picture may not be reproduced, no censor 
controls the memory, and no dictator can suborn the imagination. 

Part of the great tradition is a common treasury of literature. Its 
appeal is so universal in space and so timeless in chronology, so 
deeply imbedded in the emotions, that it remains a valid human re- 
serve against any current event, however overwhelming. The Bible 
has been translated, in whole or in part, into more than four hundred 
and fifty languages and dialects. It contains a historical record of the 
search for a spiritual interpretation of the universe—for a first cause 
among transient causes, for an explanation of the meaning of life 
which is neither ephemeral nor distracted. In the record there set 
down are all the stigmata of total war: annihilation, pestilence, bes- 
tiality, overwhelming grief, courage, faith, the triumph of the wrong 
and the victory of the right; but through all the mad pattern of cir- 
cumstance is an emerging insight into the mind of God. The partial 
nature of the attainment of the insights intimated there does not alter 
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their availability. The record is clear that, after the moral order seems 
to have been abandoned, it exhibits powers of recovery far beyond the 
anticipations of mere statistical prediction. 

All great literature shares with the Bible this continuing validity 
which total war may for a moment obscure, but which remains as a 
genuine subsoil of peace. So catholic is the treasury of letters that the 
libraries of the world are not dominated by nationalism. They gather 
in the literary riches of mankind and make them available in war as 
in peace. The interchange of ideas and the mutual sharing of treasures 
of the mind represent so profound a response to human needs that 
they defy the pretended totality of war. 

There is, therefore, an intellectual comradeship which binds to- 
gether men of every nation. The great fellowship of the universities 
is the product of eight hundred years of experience. All stem from 
common origins; great as their differences are, all have the same funda- 
mental organization; the historic continuity remains unbroken; their 
tradition defies war. The universities are not merely repositories, not 
merely saviors of what has been precious; they are dynamic forces 
dedicated to the expansion of knowledge and the enrichment of under- 
standing. The search for truth is so deeply ingrained in their essential 
being that it cannot be wholly extirpated, even amid the fury of battle. 

On the surface the air is strident with propaganda, with its decep- 
tive clarity and its calculated obscurity. If the truth appears at all, 
it is partial and designed to produce an effect; the objective is to rouse 
emotion and lull the yearning for freedom from its active state into 
passive acquiescence to official ideas. But far beneath the surface 
there is a different intellectual climate where the search for truth goes 
on, truth for its own sake. Studies of pure science proceed with no 
ulterior motive; philosophy pursues its insights by rigorous logic to- 
ward clearer statements of fundamental relationships. 

The publication of learned periodicals continues even during war, 
and great efforts are made to send them, if necessary by devious 
routes, so that they may be exchanged among belligerents. When that 
is impossible, reserves are built up, so that at the end of the war files 
may be completed, gaps closed, and the essential intellectual con- 
tinuity restored. 

The Institute for Intellectual Co-operation is merely the formal re- 
flection of the international character of the search for truth. It is by 
no means the only agency of intellectual fellowship, but it remains a 
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dramatic and tangible symbol of the dynamic quality of that co- 
operation. 

These and hundreds of other activities represent neither self-inter- 
est nor group interest nor national interest. They are dedicated to the 
ideal epitomized by Goethe, but held by men everywhere whose 
greatness cannot be confined: “Above all nations is humanity.” These 
things are valid for the whole world and are freely given to it. Not 
everyone will attain to such insights, but there must be the grain of 
mustard seed, there must be the leaven in the lump. They are sup- 
plied by men who seek knowledge and mature it into wisdom, who 
pursue truth, not only with single-minded devotion, but with flaming 
zeal. 

This universal quality is reflected in the very structure of the uni- 
versity. Its personnel constitutes a miniature international society, 
composed of men from many lands. American universities have profit- 
ed, in this respect, by the bigotry of the totalitarians. They have be- 
come a refuge for displaced savants, so that today many who are 
technically “enemy aliens” continue their studies and their teaching 
here in America as in England, even in the midst of war. In addition, 
many native professors have enriched their knowledge and their un- 
derstanding by travel and study abroad. As the medieval university 
was characterized by the wandering student, so the modern university 
is characterized by the internationally trained and experienced pro- 
fessor. 

Even more profound than the intellectual aspects of the universal 
tradition of culture are its moral foundations. Just as intellectual 
unity is exemplified in libraries and in universities, so also religion and 
the church which gives it mundane expression are the common pos- 
sessions of mankind. War leads men to attempt to use the church for 
belligerent purposes; but, however much that institution is prosti- 
tuted and the precepts of religion defied or misapplied, there remains 
beneath the surface of total war a sense of human fellowship deeper 
and more abiding than the strife. 

This powerful underlying moral impulse finds expression in humani- 
tarian activities. The oath of Hippocrates binds the physician to 
adopt a regimen for the benefit of his patients and not for their hurt; 
it has been the watchword of healing for ages. In the grand balance 
of life it must not be forgotten that healing has outrun hurt. The 
phrase “total war,” with its implication of total destruction, should 
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not conceal from us the deep reality of total humanity. As the arts of 
destruction are speeded in behalf of war, so also are the arts of healing. 
One has only to hear the story of the handling of casualities at Cov- 
entry to realize that in the race between damage and recovery the 
victory is not to the swift bomb alone, but to the blood bank, the 
sulfa drugs, and the thousand and one advances in the art of healing 
which remain after the last bomb has fallen. 

It should be remembered that there is a subsoil of peace in the in- 
ternational exchange which makes such benefits possible. During war 
there is some tendency to keep new aspects of the medical arts secret, 
but there is a larger tendency to let them flow across the lines of 
battle. The wounded prisoner is usually given the same medical and 
surgical advantages as the soldiers of the native land. Once he is no 
longer effective as a fighting man, his common humanity transcends 
his enemy status; the profound moral impulse to save human life re- 
places the political necessity of destroying it. So also the Red Cross 
carries its ministry of healing, of information and identification, of 
amelioration and affection right through the barrage. In the midst of 
brutality which passes comprehension, there is tenderness which sur- 
mounts ar « surpasses it. 

The international aspects of humanitarian interest run far beyond 
our customary awareness. The United States has participated in lit- 
erally hundreds of conferences and commissions dealing with such 
subjects as sanitation, habit-forming narcotics, occupational diseases, 
safety of life at sea, and many other broadly humanitarian topics. 
Such meetings have a special quality in that they bring not only the 
governments of different nations but the citizens of different countries 
into common thought and action on subjects of great social signifi- 
cance. They encourage realization of the solidarity of world-interest 
because of the interpenetration of social problems. 

In addition to cultural, intellectual, moral, and humanitarian in- 
terests there is an enormous range of technical subjects, which have 
been and still are a bond among nations. In this connection it must 
be remembered that the League of Nations continues to exist. Ameri- 
cans are likely to write the League off as a failure because it did not 
achieve political miracles. But in nonpolitical fields it has many dis- 
tinguished accomplishments. Secretary of State Hull declared on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1939, “The League . . . . has been responsible for the develop- 
ment of mutual exchange and discussion of ideas and methods to a 
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greater extent and in more fields of humanitarian and scientific en- 
deavor than any other organization in history.” 

The fact that the Economic, Financial, and Transit Department is 
now located in America and carrying forward its work is of first im- 
portance. Looking forward to the coming peace, it is well to remember 
that there exists a body which has been functioning for twenty years 
with a permanent staff, with comparable statistics drawn from many 
nations, and with a series of recommendations regarding free and un- 
restricted trade of great technical competence, as well as large inter- 
national implications. Its studies have not been built from the narrow 
point of view of a single nation but represent an integrated world- 
economy. 

The health services of the League have also survived the war. The 
Epidemiological intelligence report, which summarizes the world-pic- 
ture of the prevalence of disease, is still published each week. Even 
during the war, the League work in nutrition has had startling results. 
The effort to control the use of drugs through the Permanent Central 
Opium Board and the Drug Supervisory Body of the League is well 
established. The effect on the regulation of legitimate international 
trade and on the reduction of drug addiction and illicit traffic has been 
encouraging. 

Not only was a great deal of technical work centered in the League 
of Nations, but it also provided a flexible and effective mechanism 
for the conduct of technical conferences and for continuing attention 
to their recommendations. The League built up a vast network of ex- 
pert committees covering not only well-known areas of international 
affairs but many of important, however limited, appeal. For example, 
the Committee for Statistical Experts developed standard forms which 
make the statistics of the several nations both more readily available 
and more readily comparable. 

Furthermore, there is an enormous range of international organiza- 
tions based upon treaties and conventions defining specific areas of 
activity, staffed with professional persons, and operating as perma- 
nent agencies. These organizations gather essential data, serve as cen- 
ters for the dissemination of information, or actually undertake the 
administration of matters of international interest within their limited 
and usually technical fields. 

Even though international exchange we down, the existence of a 
Bank for International Settlements dedicated to the effort to facili- 
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tate international clearances is important. The maintenance of its 
structure in spite of the present war lays a groundwork which can be 
exploited when peace comes. This and all the other technical instru- 
ments which have come to maturity and have a solid basis of experi- 
ence and philosophy are subsoil resources. 

The International Labour Organisation has supplied the founda- 
tion for co-operation both among governments and among private citi- 
zens to the end that exploitation may give way to better standards, 
which not only ameliorate the lot of those who have been exploited 
but which relieve the countries with high standards of an unfair and 
destructive competition. It has demonstrated that the improvement 
of conditions in one area is of benefit to all. This basic assumption, 
now buttressed by a sound body of evidence, must lie at the center of 
post-war economic reconstruction. 

We are accustomed to say that modern technology has made us 
neighbors, although it is not true. It has increased our contacts, but a 
neighbor is far more than one whom we see every day and with whom 
we rub elbows in the hurried traffic of modern life. A neighbor is one 
with whom there is a feeling of harmony and a sense of fellowship. 
Neighborliness rests upon moral and emotional assumptions far more 
than upon mechanical developments; it grows out of common reli- 
gious, cultural, and intellectual possessions which supply a bond of 
understanding and sympathy. Common technology only makes them 
more effective. 

Wars are won by the nation with the greatest reserves most wisely 
utilized—reserves of man-power, reserves of mechanical power, re- 
serves of industrial power, reserves of raw materials, and reserves of 
morale. On the surface, morale appears to be fortitude in the face of 
adversity, enthusiasm over victory. It consists in the long pull, how- 
ever, of deep spiritual and cultural stability, of profound faith and 
perspective. When the war is over, these are the reserves which re- 
main of most vital importance. And it is in exploiting them that the 
solid foundations of peace can be laid. Underneath, the real basis for 
morale must ever be a fundamental awareness of the ultimate issues 
of life by which the day-to-day events, in themselves and in short 
perspective the very pattern of madness and race suicide, may be made 
credible, not to say meaningful. 

Lincoln reminded us that there are always sincere people on both 
sides: “Both read the same Bible and pray to the same God, and each 
invokes His aid against the other.” Beneath these prayers for one 
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another’s hurt there is a profounder and more permanent sense of 
universality—‘With malice toward none, with charity for all.” It is 
rare in history to find a fighting leader who exemplifies this subsoil of 
peace, but it is always present in a nation, even when it is not ex- 
pressed with official sanction or with such classic clarity. 

The mechanisms of peace are no better than the spirit which ani- 
mates them. If one had the best engine in the world without the com- 
petence to operate it, no tasks would be performed; with the best en- 
gine and perfect competence, but without the will to employ them, 
both the mechanism and the competence would be wasted. As one 
looks over a world at war, he must ask himself where the spirit to 
operate the mechanisms of peace is to be found. Where else except in 
those elements now so deeply buried, but which, nonetheless, exist and 
represent the only temper, the only mood, the orily will that can make 
the peace viable? 
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twenty—compelled to flee from his native land probably be- 

cause he had embraced the Reformed doctrine—he settled in 
Basel. In 1544 he began printing and publishing. He continued to 
exercise his craft in Basel until his death in 1582, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son-in-law, Konrad Waldkirch. 

Perna supported his religious opinions by issuing Protestant works, 
especially of such Italian reformers as Ochino. But he also printed 
the works of the classic authors of his native land—such as Petrarch— 
both in Italian and in Latin. An edition of one of these writers caused 
him no little trouble. He printed in 1560 and in 1580 Latin editions of 
Il Principe of Machiavelli. The editor of the latter edition, Stupa- 
nus, in his Preface expressed philosophical ideas which were displeas- 
ing to the authorities of Basel, and Perna was blamed for circulating 
them. 

As a printer, Perna can be rated as only a moderately good crafts- 
man at a time when printing was declining. His types show strongly 
both Italian and French influence and by their grace compare favor- 
ably with the heavy, clumsy types of other Basel printers. He fre- 
quently issued illustrated books, whose woodcut engravings were of 
quite high quality. 

One of Perna’s marks is reproduced on the cover. It shows a woman 
standing against a background of classic Roman buildings, holding in 
her right hand a lighted lamp and in her left a traveler’s staff; below 
is the motto, Lucerna pedibus meis verbum tuum (“Thy word is a lamp 
unto my feet’’: Ps. 119:105). 
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